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Vol. XIX. Jamarv. 1897. No. i. 

THE NUMERAL SIGNS IN THE PALENQUE TABLETS. 

Bv Lewis W. Gunxkel. 

It is enigmatical to estimate how great an epoch of time must 
elapse before the researches of diligent students will make us as 
familiar with the li^raphic system of the ancient Mayas, as we are 
with the early hieroglyphic system of Egypt, and the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria. Unfortunately we have no key like the 
*' Rosetta ** stone to aid us in these studies, and what little we 
are to learn, must be deduced from their ancient inscriptions, 
manuscripts, traditions and mythologies. Curious hieroglyphs 
are found on the monuments, tablets and statues from Yucatan, 
Tabasco, Chiapas. Western Honduras and a few other neighbor- 
ing localities, including all of Central America inhabited previous 
to, or during the time of the Conquest, by tribes of the Mayan 
linguistic stock. As far back as 1830 some French students or- 
ganized the Socuit' Ameruatnt dc France so as to investigate with 
greater success, these crumbling palaces, unique inscriptions, and 
strange manuscripts; and even now annual congresses are still 
held, to discuss and investigate these matters. At the present 
tune there are a number of extremely valuable and interesting 
collections of photographs, tracings, casts, original sculptures, 
tablets, idols and miscellaneous smaller antiquities in many of 
the large museums in H)ston, Washington, New York, London, 
Paris, and the City of Mexico, which cannot fail to excite a lively 
interest in the study ot these subjects, and encourage researches 
and investigations, as to the signification of the strange hiero- 
glyphs which are so numerous on the sculptures. One eminent 
authority has called attention to the large number of inscriptions 
preserved upon the temples, altars and pillars of Yucatan, and 
looks forward with great confiJence to see them deciphered be- 
fore many years, adding that the only serious difficulty which 
obstructed the student in his investigations, was the want ot 
knowledge of the ancient Maya language.^ Dr. Chas Rau had a 
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2 THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

less encouraging view on this subject, and said that he could not 
be expected to express any hope concerning the decipherment ot 
the Palenquean glyphs by the means at present at our command* 
He did not believe that Landa's key would suffice, and considered 
that the prospects were rather gloomy for a future solution of 
the difficulty, unless we could be aided by new discoveries which 
would prove an efficient help for obtaining that most desirable 
result.^ In this he held the same view as Brasseur de Bourbour]g 
who also had been looking forward to some future discovery ot 
an ancient manuscript or inscription which would aid us in these 
difficult investigations. While this should not defer us from in- 
vestigations at the present time, the chances for some future dis* 
covery tending towards this end, are exceedingly bright.when we 
take into consideration the vast expanse of unexplored jungles in 
this region. We learn from Mr. Mercer, through his invaluable 
investigationis n the caves ot Yucatan, that no earlier inhabitants 
had preceded the builders of the ruined cities in Yucatan; that 
the people revealed by the caves had reached the country in geo- 
logically recent times ; and that these people, substantially the an- 
cestors of the present Maya Indians, had not developed their 
culture in Yucatan, but had brought it with them from some 
where else.* From where did they come ? How long ago did 
Ihcy come? And where did they develope their culture, their 
architecture, their graphic system ? These questions alone have 
caused some of our students and explorers to adopt the most wild 
and imaginative theories, Inviting censure to ihcii real investiga- 
tion**, as \*ell as their erratic and unjustifiable theories. The un- 
explored wilderness south of Lake Chickankanab in Central Yuca- 
tan may perhaps have in store for us. many new temples, palaces, 
in^-triptu ns :\\ i\ .•"Culfturts fiir surpassing any now known 
to Us. This wcncltrful region hns yiekUd its surprising ruins 
very slowly and bv gradual decrees, for we have been continual- 
ly oh^tru* tid by the sttmin^ly endle«^s forest matted with dead 
Itavrs. Heat and thirst prtally imptde the investij^ations in this 
country; the stony soil thvv.irts the excavator; the insrcts make 
life huidrn^nnie to all. Berendt's Map of Yucatan, as we learn 
fr«»n) Mr Merc* r. is dotted thick with si^ns of ruins, an f one 
can hardly drive five mdc'? over the eistern roads without s eeing 
a crumb in*^' mound if stones, exposing the walls of a vault' 

The arcl).r'»|()L'ist naturally searches f >r traces of the gradual 
cievclopnient of their graphic system. He would expect to find 
the more primitive forms of picture writing, picto^raphs and rude 
rock sculptures, showing the j^raclual transition stages between 
the first rude attempts and the intricate and complicated glyphs 
so common at Falcncjue and Copan. It is surprising that we have 
so few records of discoveries of this kind. It is a strong link in 
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4 THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 

the chain of evidence pointing out the &ct that the Mayas must 
have developed their culture elsewhere. Had they developed 
their graphic system in Yucatan, does it not seem a just conclu* 
sion that we should find innumerable examples of their first rude 
attempts and gradual improvement in this form of pictography, 
until their final system was adopted ? Possibly later discoveries 
will bring these disputed points to light; and it may be that the 
earlier explorers considered these rude rock sculptures of no im- 
portance. Mr. Mercer found rude rock carvings in the cave at 
Actun Ceh, which reminded him of the work of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, also some in the cavern of Loltum which resembled 
symbols rather than pictures. Three of these consisted of rect* 
angular lines drawn across cartouche-like enclosures ; and one 
was a rudely cut stalagmite suggesting a human lace.* 

A fact which is at once apparent to the student after some in- 
vestigation is that the graphic elements found in the mural 
inscriptions difler considerably from those which we find on the 
manuscripts. Dr. Brinton' considers that there is a primitive 
identity of elements which is demonstrable in them all, and that 
they differ only to that extent which we might expect from the 
variation ot the material, or the period, and in the skill or fancy 
of the artist. At a first glance at the sculptured tablet or a manu- 
script we are surprised at the great number, and seemingly end- 
less variety oi glyphs, yet the simple elements are not so 
numerous as we would imagine. Very probably the reason why 
we imagine that the varieties are so numerous, is that they are 
mostly composite in formation, and are made up of a number of 
radicals variously arranged which at first glance confuse us. It 
is the same principle as with our nine numerals and zero, with 
which we form so many varieties in numbers; or with our alpha* 
bet, with which we form so many words ot various meanings* 
Although some of the jjlyphs appear extrememly complicated, 
on closer examination, it can be seen that this is ciused by cer- 
tain frequently occurring parts or forms which are oftentimes 
found in various dtflcrent positions and relations. Added to this 
we must take into consideration that there are many variants 
to each regular glyph form or simple character, diflcring 
from them, to a more or less extent, dependent on the 
skill or care of ancient sculptors.^not to mention the diflerences 
caused by the various materials us«d for these records. It is the 
ooinion of Dr. Scler' and also of Dr. Bnnton' that if wc were 
without dmbt, aware of the si(;nifijatton of a huri'lret! or so of 
these simple elements, that these mysterious inscriptions could 
conceal no longer, the general meaning ol their contents. 
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It IS extremely unfortunate that so many of the drawings of 
the inscriptions cannot be relied upon for accuracy, and that 
many of the photographs show such dim outlines of the various 
characters, and were taken in such poor light, that they can give 
us but little practical aid, in the comparison and interpretation of 
the glyphs. Many of the significant characteristics of the various 
designs, are of such delicate and intricate form that, — on tablets 
and inscriptions which are partly defaced, or worn by erosion, 
and are afterwards carelessly drawn or photographed by the ex- 
plorer, it is oftentimes impossible for the student to make out the 
necessary contours and designs with their prefixes, suffixes, 
superfixes and postfixes, not to mention the intricate interior 
designing. Mural inscriptions of great interest have been found 
at Chichen Itza and especially at Palenque. They are also found 
on the Stelae and monuments at Copan and Quirigua, Tikal and 
many other points. Mr. Saville was of the opinion that the in- 
habitants of Copan, Honduras, were more literary in character 
than even those o( Palenque, as there have been found there 
twenty-four Stelae, all of which have inscriptions, besides altars, 
slabs, and hieroglyphic steps in large numbers. He adds further 
that pottery vessels and potsherds have been found bearing 
glyphs either painted or engraved, and that the potsherds have 
been found in such quantities as to show that thousands of their 
vessels had hieroglyphic inscriptions on them.' The inscriptions 
at Palenque, which are so admirably shown in Mr. Catherwood's 
drawings, are pet haps the best adapted for purposes of study » 
owing to their wonderful state of preservation, and unusual neat- 
ness and regularity of the characters. We learn from the earlier 
researches in the manuscripts and codices that the numeral five 
was represented by one bar, (See Fig. g) ; the numeral ten by two 
bars, (See Fig. m); and the numeral fifteen by three bars, \See 
Fig. s). The intermediate numbers were represented by dots ; 
one dot for one. (See Fig. a) ; Iwo for two, (See Fig. c) ; three 
for three. (See Fig.e); and four for four, (See Plate II ). A bar 
and a dot for six, (See Fig. i) ; two bars and a dot for eleven, (See 
Fjg. o) ; three bars and a dot for sixteen, (See Fig. u ) ; and so on 
up to nineteen. This system of numerals seems to run only to 
the number nineteen, and the number twenty is formed in another 
way. 

In the mural inscriptions, the numerals are formed in the same 
way as in the manuscripts, with some important exceptions^ 
namely that the one dot of the numerals is almost invariably ac- 
companied on each side by an ornamental sign in the form of a 
loop, (See Fig. b^. Thus the numeral signs containing one dot, 
such as the numeral one. (Sec Fijj, b); six, (See Fig. h\; eleven, 
(See Fig. n) ; and sixteen, (See Fig. t); are almost always found 

• !• ** A r4im|iiir«tM4>*<tii«l) f>f th«* <tri«f*n (thpli- «>f <*op«tn nml QMiritru«." b) Slar*liAl 
H. H«vtll«*. In "Journal of linrrtcan K«ilk Lmh'. ' Jtil) >«<|«t« 11. Ut. 1*>'.*I. 
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in this form. The other forms of numerals are regular, but the 
two dots lor the numeral two, are also generally orna- 
mented in the same way, {See Fig. d) ; four by four dots, {Sec 
!*'■)>' f ) ; five by one bar, {See Fig. g) , six by a bar and one dot, 
with looped or ornamental frame work, (See Fig. h) ; and so on, 
up to nineteen. Some exceptions occur, however, which we will 
mention later. This frame work or ornamentation of the numeral 
signs for one, two, six, eleven and sixteen, was first suggested by 
Thomas' and later by Selet'^ who studied it on the elyplu 
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inscriptions, noting carefully the various points, which I think, 
have been productive of valuable results. It is necessarily a slow 
and tedious process, yet the results seem to be a fair recompense. 
It is of value to know: ist— ^The total number of occurrences 
of the various ornamented numeral signs. 2nd — ^The number 
and the percentage of the whole number of glyphs having numeral 
signs as prefixes. 3rd- -The number and the percentage of the 
whole number of glyphs having numeral signs as superfixes. 
4th — The number and the percentage of the whole number of 
glyphs representing deities. 5th — The total number of glyphs 
on the inscriptions. 6th — The percentage of the whole number 
of glyphs representing day signs. 7ih — The percentage of the 
whole number of glyphs representing month signs. 8th — ^Thc 
total number of occurrences of the various classified glyphs. 

The Tablet of the Cross^ at Palenque has a total of 233 
glyphs and contains 222 glyphs which are nearly perfect, and 11 
which are defaced. Of these 53 are deities. 96 glyphs have 
numeral signs at the left side as prefixes and 19 have them on 
top as supcrfixes, 13 of which are superfixcs to Cheun, and 6 to 
miscellaneous glyphs. There are 36 month signs and 34 day 
signs. 

We find in this tablet the following ornamented and regu- 
lar numeral prefixes. 

Dm.tnif nt< d. I'nornamcntt <}. 

The nameral one 11 o 

•♦ •* S!\ 7 I 

** ** eleven 3 1 

•• ** sixteeo 2 o 

Total 35 X 

We then have thirty-five ornamented forms for these numeral 
signs with two exceptions. We find the following ornamented 
and regular numeral supcrfl.xcs. 

()Mijin«f,Cf 1 rn< rnainMitol. 

The numeral one 2 o 

•• " two « o 

•♦ *• six I o 

*• ele\ rn i o 

•• ** Mvtcrn o o 

Total 4 o 

Thus we have four ornamented forms for these numerals 
with no exceptions. 

Tablet of the Outer Corridor of Xo. /, Oisas de PUdra^ 
Palenque^ Rii^ht Hand Sidi Tablet in Stephen's ** Incidents off 
Travel in Central America/' Vol. II, facing p. 242. This ( like 
that of the left hand side tablet ) is t A'elve rows deep and twenty 
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rows wide of glyphs, making a total of 240 glyphs. Of these 34 rep- 
resent deities, and the balance 206 are of other glyph forms ^ 76 
of the glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as prefixes, and 
30 have them on top as superfixes, of which 4 are Chuen and 2 
Ahau. 
In this tablet we find the following numeral signs as prefixes: 

Ornamented. Unornsmeoted. 

The numeral one 6 o 

•* *• two I o 

•* *• six I o 

*• ** eleven 2 o 

** ** sixteen i o 

ToUl II o 

Thus we have eleven ornamented prefixes, and none unor- 
namented for these five numerals. In this tablet we find the fol- 
lowing numeral superfixes: 

Ornatiirntcd. rnornanient»tl 

The numeral one 2 o 

*• ** two o o 

•* •* six o 3 

*• ** eleven i o 

** *• sixteen o o 

Total J 3 

Thus we have three numeral prefixes ornamented and three 
exceptions for the numeral six. 

The Tablet on the Back Wall of Altar, Casa, No. 3, PaUntjue^ 
presented in the frontispiece of Stephen's " Incidents of Travel 
in Central America/' Vol. II, is also of great interest. It con- 
tains 144 glyphs of which 41 are of deities and the balance, 103. 
of other glyph forms. This contains 47 glyphs having numeral 
signs at the left side of the glyphs as prefixes, and 10 havmg 
numeral si^ns at the top as superfixes. In this tablet we find the 
following numeral prefixes : 

Thr numrral (»nr i <i 

** •• tu.l I I 

* ••*!*.. I , . . O 

*■ •• eirvrn * o 

** •• »ntrrn. ... I < 

r >t4i 7 .... I 
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Thus we have a total of seven ornamented, with only one 
exception. The oroamented superfixes for the numeral tivo oc* 
curs twice and no other forms for these numerals occur as super- 
fixes. 

The Tablet of the Outer Corridor of No. /, Casas de Piedrct in 
Stephen's *' Incidents of Travel in Central America," Vol. II, 
^>nR P* 342, No. 2. One half of this tablet is unfortunately en- 
tirely defaced, leavini; only the squares entirely worn oflf or de- 
faced where the regular rows of glyphs once were. This tablet 
contained originally 240 glyphs, of which over 120 are now 
defaced. Of those remaining 26 are deities and 94 are ol other 
glyph forms, 38 glyphs have numeral signs at the left side as pre- 
fixes, and 6 have them on top as superfixes. In this tablet we 
find the following numerals used as prefixes : 



The nameral one 

•» ♦• two 

'• •• six 


Ornainrn 
I . . 


lied 


I' 

* • • • 

• * • • 


nornamrnie<i 



. . . . 
. . . 


Toul 


~. 6.. 




» • • • 


. . . 



No forms for these numerals are found in this tablet used as 
superfixes. 

The Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa, So, /. Palengue, is pre- 
sented in Stephen's '* Incidents of Travel in Central America," 
in Vol. II, facing p. 343. This tablet contains 140 glyphs, of 
which 40 represent deities, and loo are of other glyphs ; while 
22 glyphs have numeral signs as prefixes, and only three have 
them on top as superfixes, of which one is Chneu, 

We find the following numeral signs used as prefixes : 

()tn<>ntf nir«). t'ni't niniciiir<l 

The Domeral one 17 o 

** ** two o o 

*• •* (six o o 

** ** eleven o o 

•* •• seventeen o o 

Total 17 o 

Thus we have a total of seven ornamented numeral si<;ns with 
not one exception. No others occur such as the numerals one, 
two, six, eleven and sixteen and no superfixes for these forms are 
found. 

The total of representations of glyphs in the five Palenquean 
tablets give interesting results for aid in this study. We will first 
take the ornamented numeral prefixes. The total number of oc* 
currances of the ornamented numeral prefixes are as follows : 

The numeral one 40 o 

I 



« * * * 



luo 15 

•• ** MX 14 

** ** rlr\rn *• 

* ** sixteen j 

Tftisl -' 

w ^'w^B \ •*••• • • *«•• ■•••• •■•■•J 
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Thus in the five Palenquean tablets we have seventy-seven or- 
namented numeral forms for the numerals one, two, six, eleven, 
and sixteen, used as prefixes, with only four exceptions. Next 
we will take the numeral signs used as superfixes on the top of 
the glyphs. We give the list below : 

Ornamented. fnoriaanieoied. 
The numeral ooe 4 2 

** two 2 

** six 3 I 

•• * ' eleven 4 o 

** *• sixteen o o 

Total 11 3 

The number 16 is not found at all. In the five tablets we have 
a total of eleven ornamented forms for the numerals one, two, 
six, eleven, and sixteen used as superfixes, with only three ex* 
ceptions. The percentage of the whole numeral of perfect glyphs 
having number prefixes is 31 7-8 per cent ; of those having nu- 
meral superfixes is 7 6 8 per cent ; and of those representing 
deities is 22 1-5 per cent. A noticeable feature in most all of 
the manuscripts and mural inscriptions is the fact that they con- 
tain a great number of signs for numerals. It is obvious tha^ 
these records consist mainly of one thing. Counting, and it i* 
not improbable to suppose, when we take into consideration the 
great number of day and month signs which are found through- 
out these inscriptions, that they served in some way, as time counts, 
or some sort of almanacs. 

The total results are as follows : 

Tnial number of ^Kphs in ihc fj\r taMc-ts. . . . . i(*»i 

I>rl.M rtl .ini) x^orn ^Ivphs . . . M5 

Nrailv j^rlr< t k'»\ I'll'' ^"S 

I<»*j»rrvnt.»tii»ns <»! li^♦ltlr^ ... i<44 

( tlv ptis v%ith numrr.il pr«'t-.\rs • i7 » 

(»!v I :•■» \\\\\\ n'l'H'T il siipTfixr* (»> 

( t!vpli% N%itli <<rn«inirii(ct! num« ral prr*!;\r> 77 

1- \« r;»tii.ns !n thr .ilM>\r .. 4 

( ti\phs uith <jrn irnrnted nMHirral s i( «*rtixr\ ... ti 

I' Xirpth'tU to the 4!K)\r 3 

The numeral sixteen could not be found used as a superfix. 

The hi^hc^t numeral found as a sup-rfix was thirteen ' Of 
the eleven glyphs havm;^ numeral superfixes found in the Palen- 
quean mural inscriptions nme were of Chutn^ which is the most 
common glyph havmg double sets of numerals. 
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MIGRATIONS IN THE ATl^NTIC SLOPE, II 

PREHISTORIC MIGRATIONS IN THE ATLANTIC 
SLOPE OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Bv Prof. Cyrus Thomas. 

THE SIOUAN TRIIIES — PART III. 

Having pointed out some of the difficulties we must encounter 
in adopting this theory of an eastern origin, we will return to the 
discussion of the migration of particular tribes and stocks. 

Our first reference will be to the movements of the Siouan 
tribes. The locations of the scattered elements have been men- 
tioned, and it is well known that the great body of the family, 
at the earliest notice of them obtained by Europeans, was 
located in the northwest, about the head waters of the Mississippi. 

According to Lederer (1^)70) the Indians of the Piedmont sec* 
tion of Virginia and Carolina — identified by Mr. Mooney as 
chiefly Siouan — had been driven by an enemy from the north- 
west and directed to settle here by an oracle, according to their 
tradition, more than four hundred years before the time of this 
visit. Lawson (1700). speaking of the Indians of Virginia and 
Carolina, says they claimed that their ancestors came from the 
west, where the sun sleeps. The Catawba tradition refers to a 
northern home. As recorded by Schoolcraft, they formerly 
lived in Canada, but were driven southward by the Connewangos 
(Iroquois). When they reached the sources of the Kentucky 
river they succeeded in inflicting; a severe blow upon theii 
enemies. Here they divided into two band.s; one, going south, 
was united with the Choctaws and Chickasaws; the other, turn- 
ing toward the coast, stopped for a time in Virginia and then 
moved on, finally settling on the Catawba river in South Caro- 
lina. Before final settlement they were engaged in severe con- 
flict with the Cherokees who claimed the territory invaded. A 
permanent peace was at last agreed upon, and Broad river was 
established as a dividing line between the two tribes. This mi- 
gration is assigned by the tradition to the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century, as it introduces the French as allies of the 
Connewangos in their war upon the Catawbas. Notwithstanding 
its doubtful authenticity, and introduction of fictitious state ments, 
Mr. Mooney remarks in regard to it: ''According to a Catawba 
tradition related in Schoolcraft, the people originally came from 
the north, driven by the * Connewangos,* by which is evidently 
meant the Iroquois. They settled on the Catawba river, and 
afker a desperate struggle with the Cherokees, who claimed prior 
rights in the region, they succeeded in maintaining their posi- 
tion; and Broad river was adopted as the boundar)' between the 
two tribes. So much of the tradition may be accepted as genu- 
ine.'* The remainder he reiects as absurd. He concludes that 
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the statements and traditions concerning the eastern Siouan 
tribes, taken in connection with what we know of the histor}*^ 
and traditions of the western tribes of the same stock, " Indicate 
the upper region of the Ohio — the Alleghany, Monongahela and 
Kanawha country — ^as their original home, from which one 
branch crossed the mountains to the waters of Virginia and Car- 
olina, while the other followed along the Ohio and the lakes 
toward the west." 

The statement by Gravier, who descended the Mississippi in 
1700, that the Ouabachi (now partly the Ohio) was ''called by 
the Illinois and by the Ouamiamis (Miamis) the river of the 
Akansea, because the Akansea (Quapaws) formerly dwelt upon 
it" may be accepted as based on fact, and as will be shown a lit- 
tle farther on, is fortified by ether evidence. The tradition of the 
Osages, mentioned by Schoolcraft, that they were formerly 
united with the Quapaws, and parted with them while on the 
Ohio (probably originally given by them as on the Ouabachi) 
may, if sustained by linguistic affinity, be accepted. The partic- 
ulars of this tradition, given by Major Sibley as recorded by 
Featherstonhaugh, must be taken with a very large grain of 
doubt. That this tradition in its original form identified the 
fork of the Alleghany and Monongahela and the falls of the Ohio 
at Louisville as the particular localities, is in the highest degree 
improbable. They should therefore be rejected, as these desig- 
nations by modern names are evident additions by modern 
relators. 

Gallatin says " The Osages consider themselves the aborigines; 
but the traditions of these five tribes [loways, Missouris, Ottoes. 
Omahas, and Puncas] is, that at a distant epoch they, together 
with the Winnebagoes. came from the north; that the Winneba- 
goes stopped on the banks of I^ke Michigan while they, con* 
tinuing their course sf>uthcrly. crossed the Mississippi and occu- 
pied the scats in which they were found by the Europeans.** He 
also says "the Mjssojris were originally settled at the junction 
of the river of that name (Missouri) with the Mississippi. They 
were driven away by the Illinois." Although it is apparent that 
the tribes which, according to tbe tradition, came from the 
vicinity of l^lce Michigan, and n.ovinj^ southwest, crossed the 
Mississippi were, during part of their CiKirsc. east of this river, 
attention \s called tt> the fact that in the statement in r*»gard to 
the Missouris, above quoted, the narrator d >es not say that they 
were cast of the Mississippi at the point mentioned. Whether 
they were on the east bank or across the river on the other bank 
may appear to be a cjurstion of little importance. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as will be shown. 

As neither Mr. Moi)ney nor Dr. Hale claim that the differ- 
entiation of the family took place in the historic scat of the east- 
ern ^iroul) — that is In Virginia and Carolina, or either — but 
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somewhere in the Ohio valley, let us see what other testimony 
can be brought to bear upon the question, and how far it tends 
to support the views of these authors. It is apparent from the 
geography that if these eastern tribes came from the great body 
of the stock located in the northwest, they would have been in 
the valley of the Ohio at some time during their migration. On 
the other hand there is no other reason for bringing them from 
the northeast to the Ohio and scattering them thence southeast, 
northwest, west and southwest, except to sustain a theory. The 
former supposition is evidently more simple and natural than the 
latter. 

It is well known that there are in Wisconsin and the imme- 
diately adjoining sections of Iowa and northern Illinois certain 
peculiar classes of earthworks, known as '* effigy mounds,*' 
** elongate, or wall-like mounds" and *' chain mounds." It is also 
known that, with some few exceptions, earthworks of these types 
are confined exclusively to that section, so far as the region east 
of the Mississippi is concerned. As it is now generally conceded 
that the Indians were the mound-builders, there is no valid rea- 
son forbidding the conclusion that these peculiar works are 
attributable to the people of the Siouan family who inhabited this 
northwestern region. On the contrary, as the author has shown 
in his *' Report on Mound Explorations" in the 1 2th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, there are strong grounds for 
assuming they were the authors of these and probably other 
works of that section. One of the most noted of these ancient 
monuments is that known as "Aztalan," in Jefferson county, 
Wisconsin. The peculiarity of this work, which is an inclosure 
or fort, including one or two important mounds, consists in the 
(act that the walls resemble chains of connected, circular mounds, 
or walls with bastion-like projections recembling small circular 
tumuli. This peculiar type of works is, with two or three excep- 
tions, confined strictly to the effigy-mound district. One of these 
exceptions is found in Vanderburg county, Indiana, on the bank 
of the Ohio river; another occurs on the Tennessee river in 
Hardin county. Tennessee. 

In regard to the Indiana work, the author, who made a care- 
ful personal examination of it and the one in Wisconsin, remarks 
as follows in the Report above referred to: ** In the construction 
of the walls, these works bear a remarkable resemblance to those 
of Aztalan in Jefferson county, Wisconsin. The work in Van- 
derburg county, Indiana, in the group known as 'the Angel 
Mounds,' evidently belongs to this type, and was probably 
built by the same people." This conclusion he is still inclined 
to believe is correct, and will be concurred in by any one who 
will make a careful examination of these ancient works. These 
may, therefore, consistently mark the line of migration of the 
Biloxi and Quapaws, the former continuing southward, and the 
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latter crossing near the south line of Tennessee to the west side 
of the Mississippi. If the latter were on the Ohio, and were 
afterwards found iu Arkansas, it is evident they must have 
crossed the Mississippi somewhere. The route cannot be judged 
of at the present time by the physical conditions, as, in this com* 
paratively level portion of the country, it would be governed 
chiefly by the opposition of the tribes then inhabiting this sec- 
tion. The westward route outlined would lay along the north- 
ern boundary of the Chicasaw country. 

This supposition agrees with one fact in Gravier's statement 
which seems to have been overlooked. The name *'Ouabachi*' as 
used at that time did not include the Ohio above the mouth of 
the Wabash, but the Wabash and the Ohio below its mouth. 
Gravier, as the quotation given above shows, says that the "Oua- 
bachi" was called the Akansea by the Illinois and Ouamiamis. 
Immediately following the quotation given, he says, •* Three 
branches are assip^ncd to it, one that comes from the northwest, 
called the River St. Joseph, v/hich the Indians call properly the 
Ouabachi. The second comes from the Iroquois, and is that 
called by them Ohio; and the third from the S. S. W. on which 
are the Chaoiunoihi, and all three uniting to empty into the 
Mississippi, it is commonly called Ouabachi; but the Illinois 
and other Indians call it the river of the Akansea." Now it is 
true the Angel Mounds arc some miles above the mouth of the 
Wabash, bein^ in the vicinity of Flvansville, but ihcy are near 
enough to the Wabash to siip|>ose the Indians be ng t>est 
acquainted with this river would >peak of the tribe, which may 
have extended over Posey county, where tjuite a number of 
mounds arc found, as on it. This statement by Gravier shows 
also how unreliable are those versions o( the traditions relating 
to the residrnce of western Siouan tribes east of the Mississippi, 
whKh place them on particular parts of the Ohio, or in fact any- 
where on the upper or muMIe Ohio. If the supposition pre- 
sented be a( ceptcd. it ^ul^t be conceded that the Akansea came 
fr<»m the efrij»y-mound ret^ion. 

In Lickini; and A<lams counties, ( )hio, and Tutnam county, 
Gei»r^ia. are the only tfri.:ymoiiiuIs east of the Mi».sissijipi outsuie 
of thf iffij^v mound re^.on. l>y suppos.n;; that the Suaian tribes 
of the southeast broke away at s<.ine time in the prehistoric past 
from the mam l)oily in th.e northwest, and durmjj tl.< ir wander- 
in,;s toward tlu:r historic s<als, built llu se tumuli. »e (»btatn a 
reasonable, as well as consistent explanation of thi ir existence 
at the p<. lilts where they arc found. C>tlKruiseuc arc wholly at 
sea in rr,;ard thereto. 

It h islnen su'^ ;esttd al)«'\e. that the CJuapaus Akansea* were 
loiattti for a time in V'andcrl)ur^ county, Indiana, and m their 
m';;ration southward, probibly lollouin;* the Tennessee river, 
shopped lor a tunc m Hardin county, Tennessee. and then moved 
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westward across the Mississippi river. This will be consistent 
with the position in which De Soto found them. That this 
adventuer encountered the Chickasaws in Pontotoc or Union 
county, Mississippi, then marched a short dstance down the 
Tallahatchee river, and crossed the Mississippi somewhere in the 
vicinity of what is now the site of Helena, is susceptible ot rea- 
sonable demonstration. It is here alone, in the termination of 
Crowley's ridge we find the conditions on the west bank that 
meet the requirements of the narrative. There are no grounds 
for supposing he moved north and crossed in the vicmity of 
Memphis; and moreover the physical features of the west bank 
at that point are entirely lacking in some ot the essentials of the 
narrative. Any one who has been on the bank ofthe Missisippi 
in this section, in a dry season and time of low water, as we 
know was the case when De Soto crossed, will readily under- 
stand what a stranger in the country would mean by speaking of 
the " bluff." 

We will now return to the western tribes, of whose traditions 
partial mention has been made. The O.'^a^es, as has been men* 
tioned, claimed to have lived with the Quapaws on the Ohio 
(probably the Ouabachi). Whether at the point fixed by the 
Angel Mounds, or further up the Wabash is a question which 
cannot be answered at the present day with any degree of ccr* 
tainty. They may have moved down the Ohio to its mouth, 
crossed over into Missouri and moved northward as sug^^ested 
by Mr. Dorscy, but there is no good reason for believing that 
any of the other tribes mentioned (Omaha*?, Poncas. Missouris, 
etc.) ever lived on the east side of the Mississippi south of the 
mouth of Illinois river. 

I.^wis H. Mort»an, in his paper on ** Indian Migrations/* says 
that the Kansas Indian^ ** were formerly established on the west 
bank ofthe Mississippi, a few miles above the mouth ofthe Mis* 
souri. Their village at this point, was called AV b!a-:he tawii, 
which signifies the blue river, and this was their name for the 
Mississippi, whilst they called the Missouri Xt'-sho-Ja, the muddy 
river/' As we have here the ancient names, the tradition seems 
to be genuine. 

The tradition of the lowas as given by Schoolcraft and Mr. 
Dorsey. locates the first known home of the lowas at the fork of 
Rock and Mississippi rivers. According to this, they lived "on 
a river which runs from a lake to the Mississippi, from the east, 
and on the east side of that river. Otir fathers and great fathers 
lived there f >r a long time, as long as they could recollect." 

Instead of locating the other tribes about the present site of 
St. Louis and thence south to the mouth ofthe Ohio, it is more 
likely that the area occupied was in the fork of the Illinois and 
Mississippi and along the western side of the latter stream. The 
mounds of this section bear, in some respects, considerable 
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resemblance to one class of those of the Wisconsin, or effigy* 
mound district. The custom of placing mounds in lines, ob- 
served in this area and on the opposite side of the river in Mis* 
souri, reminds us of the same custom followed in the Wisconsin 
district Add to this the fact alluded to in the author's Report 
on Mound Explorations, that the elongate mounds, a strictly 
peculiar feature of the effigy-mound district, extend farthest 
southward in northern Illinois, in the direction of the 
area mentioned, reaching the vicinity of Peoria on the 
west side of Illinois river, and we have apparently the line of 
migration of these western or southwestern tribes. This also 
agrees precisely with the southwestern movement of the tribes 
as given in the tradition recorded by Gallatin. We may add 
further that the builders of the Cahokia mounds, who must 
have formed a strong tribe, probably retained possession of this 
locality at that time. This will furnish an explanation of the 
obstacle which prevented the further progress southward, on the 
east side of the Mississippi, of these Siouan tribes. Who the 
builders of these mounds were we shall not undertake to say at 
this point; it is reasonable to assume, however, they were not 
these Siouan tribes, unless it can be shown they constructed 
such tumuli elsewhere in the north. 

It is apparent from what has been stated that as consistent an 
explanation of the movements of the scattered tribes of the 
Siouan family can be given on the supposition that they parted 
from the main body in the northwest, as upon the theory that 
the migration was westward. The only possible basis for the 
latter theory is the supposed archaic type of the eastern dialects. 
Not being a professed linguist, the writer does not feel qualified 
to discuss this point, but would su^^est the possibility that they 
are more corrupt rather than more ancient. It may be added 
further, the theory that the oldest dialect is always nearest the 
primal home may not always hold goxl. That this is true 
where the spread ha5 been by growth and increase in numbers, 
is doubtless correct ; but there is no apparent reason why it 
should always be true where there is a division and wide separa- 
tion. That the younger member is more likely to seek other 
quarters :s granted, yet there are several conceivable causes 
which might reverse this rule. Hunter in his narrative says, 
"Separations sometimes take place from party dissensions, grow- 
ing 'generally out :)f the jealousies of the principal chiefs, and not 
unfre({uently out of (>etty quirrels. In such instances, m order 
to prevent the unnecessary and wanton ctVusion of blood, and 
conse(]ucnt enfeebling of the nation, the weaker |>arty moves off ** 
We have only to suppose that in some cases the elder member is 
the weaker, in order to find an instance where the elder dialect 
will not indicate the approximate Uxation of the original home. 

Tne same writer says that in his day there existed "an impla- 
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cable enmity between the Sioux and Kansas, which originated 
at no very remote period, in the loimer having forced the latter 
to abandon their hunting ground.^, on the Missouri. The Osages 
have a similar tradition in regard to their removal, though it 
does not extend to the nation that coerced them to the measure/' 

Another admitted fact which has a decided bearing on this 
immediate question, and which docs away with the necessity of 
the above supposition, is. that the Wmneba^^o dialect compares 
in respect to its antiquated form to that of the Tutcloes. Dr. 
Hale says they stand to each other as the Huron to the Mohawk. 
A separation at an early date in the northwest of the Tuteloes 
from the Winnebagoes would lully account for the fact on which 
the theory ol an eastern origin has been ba^ed. There is. however, 
anotherconsiderationwhichap|)arently offers an insuperable objec- 
tion to this eastern theory. This is the tradition of the southern or 
southwestern tribes that they were orij^inally off-shoots from the 
VVinnebajjocs. "A comfwrison/* says Dr. Male, " of the letter 
changes between the Wmnebago and the western dialects (as 
shown in an interestinjj paper on the subject read by Mr. Dorsey 
before the Association) left no doubt of this derivation." 

The general trend therefore of the evidence is that the place 
of dispersion was in the northwest and that the course of migra- 
tion has been south and southeast. 

Before leaving the subject let us see if it be possible to trace 
back the wanderings of the family to a still earlier home. School- 
craft mentions a tradition ol the lowas that " Where they lived, 
when all in one tribe, was on an island, or at least across a large 
water, towards the east or sunrise. They crossed this water by 
skin canoes and swimming. How long they were in crossing, 
or whether the water was salt or fresh they do not know.** The 
parties from whom Schoolcraft obtained the above information 
remark further that, ''The (treat Likes east and northeast, per- 
haps BafHn's Bay also, and the Mississippi river, are the only 
im{>ortant gcoj^raphical hneaments which ap|)ear to be referred 
to in their traditions; and hence their j^eneral movements in 
emigrating have been west or southwrst." " Thi'i." says School- 
craft, "concurs with the Wmneha^^o tra<liti'>ns." The same 
writer remarks as follows in regard to the Hochungaras. the 
name applied by the Wmnebagoes to themselves: 

•*Thf n^me of ruani> a^ ihr ci»i:n »mrn r«r .in In«!iAO iril»r, htsx ap\^at% 
io the Frrnch miNM'*n.ir\ authors, in i''«* The ji^.<j>lr on \*h »m ihcy l>e>t«metl 
tt. hvrtl on itrr^n May i>f \\ im ..nsin, an<i the !».i\ iKrlf uas c.i!l«*tl afirr ihc 
trib«. 1<Y *h** Allien. julns thr> ytrrr c.«JI»«I \\i*rni l»«-r j*..,?, jilu. antni.il^i a 
term y*Uu h ha^ lon»j X-tcfn ani^lu i/r«J n:,.lrr th** f-trm \\ i'.n'*l».nf.«<*s j»lu . 1 h« 
oriKinal i» f.-iindrd on tv»o \l^on«]utn nm r !\. n.»'r.flv. •' "•' /', turh; 1. or f. ul, 
and Mt' , thr pliir.)) fiirm for wjirr. 'H.** sinir ra'lii iK irr niipl ■\r.\ in tUr 
lrrm« \Vinnij»ri{, anil Winnrfw^j; nanirn for northern l.ikr- in which thcmran- 
log i« %tinply turbid water. It u found that Uith ih<N« lake^ have a stratum 
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of whitish muddy clay at their bottoms, which is disturbed by high winds, giv* 
iog the waters a whitish hue, aad impartiag more or less turbidity. The ter- 
minatioD in fi, in the word Winnebago, stands in the place of the accusative, 
and renders the term personal. 

By the tribe itself they are called Hbchungara, which is said to mean 
Trout nation, and sometimes Horoji, or Fish-eaters. • « ^ • • 
Their own traditions, and the accounts we have gathered from some of the 
tribes on the Missouri, denote them to be the ancestors of the lowas, Missou- 
ries, Otoes and Omaha ws.** 

The tradition given above from Gallatin also brings the Win- 
nebagoes and other tribes Trom the north. Judging by the early 
historical position of the Winnebagoes, this must refer to the 
north side of the lakes. 

All the data therefore appear to point to the conclusion that 
the Winnebagoes, at least, came from some place north of the 
lakes, apparently north of Lake Superior. Possibly the course 
of migration was around the west end of the lake, as was prob* 
ably the course of some ot the western branches of the family; 
but it is more in accordance with the traditions to suppose they 
came around the eastern end, crossing St. Mary's river between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron. They also indicate that the 
home of this people had been the shores of Hudson's Bay or 
Lake Winnipeg. The supposition that their traditions referred 
to such a distant point as Baffin's Bay is wholly improbable. 
The most likely and most consistent supposition is that above 
stated, to wit: that their traditions refer to a former residence on 
the shores of Hudson's Bay or I^ke Winnipeg; that, being 
pressed by foes behind, or because of increase in number they 
wore forced to seek another abode, and turned their faces south* 
ward, and when they reached the head of Lake Huron, turned 
westward, passed over St. Mary's river and entered Wisconsin. 
Possibly the Catawbas were in advance and instead ot passing 
onward into Wisconsin, crossed the strait into the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan and proceeded thence southward; while the 
Tutcloes followed by the Winnel>a)^cx's, p;isscd on into Wiscon- 
sin ; and alter a residence here tor some time, followed the wake 
of the Citawbtis to the southeast. Other divisions of the family. 
as the Dacotas, etc., from which the western trit^es have been 
develo|Kd, probably moved southward around the western end 
of Lake .Suj)erior. spreading westward more and more toward 
the pKuns. This, as ue shall see, is exactly |)aral!eled by the 
movement of the Ifkickfret and (*hryenncs of the Algonquian 
family. Fri)ni I he Winnrba^o t^roup were developed the south - 
.rrn and southwestern tril>rs, which prob.ibly moved southward 
when the pressure by the Algonquian triln-H became severe, as it 
i% now well reiOgni/r<i that the Siouan tribes south of Lake 
Superior were pressed toward the west and south by the intiux 
of the Chip|>ewas and other Al*^on(|uians from the northeast 
along the same route by which they had entered this region. 
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There appears to be no other foandation for the opioion 
advanced by Catlin that the Mandans once lived on the Ohio, 
than their somewhat advanced culture, the character of their 
dwellings, and the fact that they were agriculturists. This 
opinion probably arose in some way out of a supposed connec* 
tion between them and the builders of the mounds ot Ohio. It 
is more probable they were people formerly known in north- 
western Wisconsin as the " Ground-House Indians/* of whom we 
have but a dim, though seemingly strictly reliable tradition. 
They were probably driven southward as iar as the mouth of 
the Missouri river, where they began the cultivation of maiie, 
then, like other cognate tribes, moved westward up the Missouri 
river. 



N.\TIVK AMKRICAN STRINGKD MUSICAL INSTRU- 

MEXTS. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. 

Musical instruments are of three classes, the first and 
earliest being where the sound is produced by percussion, as 
a drum or gong ; the second includes wind-instruments, as 
flutes and conches ; and the third and highest embraces the 
various forms of stringed instruments, where a vibrating 
cord dcvelopes the musical note. 

It is generally stated that the American Indians at the 
time of the discovery did not use anywhere on the continent 
a stringed instrument. I have found, however, four exam- 
ples which seem to controvert this, and I give them in the 
hope that readers of the THE Antiqiarian will be able to 
add to their number. 

The first is the Quijimgo of Central America. This is a 
monochord, made by fastening a wooden bow with a 
stretched cord, over the mouth of a gourd or jar which 
serves as a resonator. The bow is usual||f a hollow reed 
about five feet long, and the re>onator is attached at one- 
third the distance from <fnc end. The string is then bent 
down and fastened to the mouth of the jar. The notes arc 
produced by striking the two sections of the string with a 
light stick, and at the same time the opening of the jar is 
more or less closed by the palm of the hand, thus producing 
a variety in the notes. 

I have given a cut of this instrument in the introduction to 
the Comedy Ballet of Gueguence, p, x.xxvi (^Philadelphia, 
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1883). Professor J. F. Ferraz, in his work, Nahuatlismos dt 
Costa Rica, p. 106, says the name is from the Nahuatl or 
Aztec language, but its exact derivation is unknown. 

The Apache Indians in some of their ceremonies made use 
uf a small stringed instrument, of one cord, known as the 
"Apache fiddle.*' Several specimens are now in the museum 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The resonator is a hol- 
low reed about a foot in length, over which is stretched a 
strand composed of six or eight horse-hairs. The strand is 
at one end, wrapped around a movable cross-bar, which 
allows it to be tightened at will. The cord is sounded by 
means of a bow with a horse-hair string. There is «ome 
doubt whether this is a genuine aboriginal invention. The 
specimens were obtained by Captams Bourke and McCauley 
of the United States army. The former does not refer to it 
in his •• Nfedicinc Men of the Apaches." 

The third example is mentioned by James Adair in his 
History of the American Indians, p. 1 75. He relates that in 
1746 he was among the *• Mississippi-Nachee" Indians, and 
witnessed a performance **on one of their old sacred musi- 
cal instruments.** He described it as '* about five feet long 
and a foot wide on the head part of the board, with eight 
strings made out of the sinews of a large buffalo.*' The 
player "held the instrument between his feet, and along 
side of his chin, took one end of the bow, while a lusty fel- 
low held the other. By sweating labor they scraped out 
such harsh sounds as might have been sufficient to drive out 
the devil, if he lay in the housr." 

The fourth is .1 specimen in the Metropolitan Museum. New 
York. It is a reed about five fret long, with a jar fastened 
at the middle point, aho\c uhuh is a bridge. To this are 
attached four strings of ditfrrmt lengths. I'his is marked as 
from the Upper Pur us ki\er, Bra/il, ''Apurman Indians." 
No suih tribe and no such instrument are mentioned by Mar- 
tins, Markham, KhrenrcKh, \'on dt-n Sterner or Pulak, "^u I 
can add nothing to the information on the label. 

It is p<issil)]c ih.it in all th« sr casrs the instruments were 
borrowed with inixJthcationN fr^n) the whiles or negroes; 
but there is sutVu lent probability that they uere aboriginal 
Ami-ncan inventions ti> make th<ir further stutiv doirable. 

I he stringed instrument sometime^ found in Central 
America, made by Htrrt*.hin^' conN over the c<>nca\c cara- 
pace of JLW arfn.idil!o or turtle, must l>r modern, as it has no 
native name in either Ma>'a or Nahuatl , as is undoubtedly 
the Viikiitat, or native fiddle of Alaska. 
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NAMES AND STATUES OF THE AMERRIQUE 

PEOPLE. 

By J. CkAWFOki), A. B. 

The following facts are worthy of note in reference to the 
Amerrique people and the correct form in Idioma Castellano 
as they pronounce their name and the name of the moun- 
tain range on the east side of which they live. Amerri(|ue 
in the Department of Chontalis in Nicaragua. 

In ••Science,*' Vol. XXI, No. 532, in Current notes on 
anthropology XXV. in referring to the orthography of the 
above in Spanish it instated that M. Desire Pector has how- 
ever shown that the correct form is ••Amcrris<)ue.'* 

M. Pector also states in his ''Apercu des principales com- 
munications relatives a la Linguistiquc, Faites au Congrcs 
International des Americanists, Paris, 1890.'* Fol. 15. M. 
Desire Pector (dc Parisj contrairement aux allegations ce M. 
J. Marcou demontre que la localite enquestion du Nicaragua 
nes Appelle pas Amerrique ni Amerique, mais bien Amer- 
is4|ue. II citequelque noms de I'Amerigue Central du suffixe- 
isgue, dont M. Marcou Nie I'existcnce.** 

As late as 1886 there were but two properly educated and 
reliable persons in Nicaragua who were not only familiar 
with the Idioma Castellano but were ethnological investi- 
gators, who had for years every necessary opportunity to 
investigate thoroughly, and determine reliably the Spanish 
form for correctly spelling the name of that people as they 
pronounced their name, and the name of that range of 
mountains; on the eastern foothills of which they reside, or 
roam. These persons are the late Thomas Belt, author of 
the very interesting book **The Naturalist in Nicaragua,'* 
and the Hon. Jose Dolores Rodriquez, now residing at Man- 
aqua, Nicaragua. These two men resided for about four 
years near the southern extremity of the Amerrique moun- 
tains in Nicaragua, and had some of the Amerrique people 
in their employ, conversing with them daily from the year 
1866 to 1870. 

The Hon. Jose Dolores Rodriquez was also the senator 
from the Department of Chontalis. representing that part of 
Nicaragua in her National Congress for many years up to 
1890. The spelling in Spanish by these writers, of the 
name of the people and mountains above is invariably 
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Amerrique ; and to be certain on this point I submitted this 
paper to Mr. Rodriquez, who endorsed my statements above 
made. During the four years that Mr. Belt and Mr. Rodri- 
quez lived near the Amerrique mountains that part of Nica- 
ragua was very difficult of access, and was considered by 
most of the people living in Nicaragua to be beyond civiliza- 
tion, and that opinion and condition existed until about the 
year 1890. 

But very few persons ever visited that part of Nicaragua, 
and those who did were miners of very limited education ; 
hence but little was ever known of that territory, or of the 
names of the Cerros mountains or of the people occupying it. 

Previous to 1890 the few visitors to that section of country 
invariably engaged the thoroughly subjugated Chontalis 
Indians as guides or •* Mozos," servants, who were indifferent 
to the names of Cerros or of peoples, and pronounced thoiMr 
names in the manner they supposed would best suit the 
wishes of their patrons, i.e., the persons who had employed 
them. The Chontalis Indians were then all Mo'os, slave* 
in humble subjection to the Latin-Americans living on 
haciendas or cattle-estates from which they dared not 
absent themselves without permission from their patrons or 
employers ; consequently they but seldom met or communi- 
cated with the Amerrique people to about the year 1870. 

The latter people were all independent and free, and had 
up to this date worked in the mines for themselves in their 
own district or wandered in the forests at will, far to the east 
of the most eas.terly of the hacendias. 

From May to September, 1S88. the writer was engaged 
in making natural history explorations for the government 
of Nicaragua in the eastern part of the district of La Lib- 
crtad, in the Department of Chontalis. and was, at times, 
among the ridges composing the Amerrique range of moun- 
tains. He engaged as guid«*s f<nir Anu-rritjue people, two 
old men and their wives, to accompany him in that part of 
country unoccupied by civili/ation, the eastern mountain 
ridges and the mineral district eastward therefrom. These 
Indian guides were treated uell, receiving presents of 
tobacco, etc., until their usual reserve and silence i*as 
broken, and they were influenced t<i become at times s<Kia* 
ble and coiwmunicative. Then in the early evenin;^, after a 
hearty meal and being com fort ah1\' settled under our hastily 
erected leaf-roofed shetl, they related to the writer legends 
and myths about or of thetr ancistt)rs. l)unng these rela- 
tions they became animated and sometimes greatly excited, 
•specially when telling of the deeds of some great corn* 
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mandcr or leader of their people, who were to return and 
lead them on to conquest and to their former supremacy in 
Ntcara(;ua. Then when excited the narrators would sound 
out the ritjiu part of their name« Amerricjue, with impres- 
sive clearness. At that date. |S«SS. when these four i^uides 
were with the writer, for about a month, he had no knowU 
edpje of the discussions ijoing on as to the derivation of the 
name, America: nor of the difference of opinion as to the 
correct spelling in Spanish of the name of the Amerrique 
people and range of mountains. Nor had he then read Mr. 
Thomas Belt's interesting work above mentioned. In the 
writer's notes, made daily at that time, he sees that he 
sometimes wrote the name Amerrique or Amcrikue ; this 
because of his haste to follow in writing what the Indians 
were relating as translated to him. 

It is also to be noted here, that in Nicaragua the double 
letter rr is not, by the majority of the people pronounced 
Htth that rolled out buzz as would a native Castilian. 

In March, 1S93, when at (irenada, Nicaragua, an English 
civil engineer, Mr, \V. P. Collins, visited me. He had just 
arrived from completing a preliminary survey for a projected 
railroad from the town of Rama, at the head of steamship 
navigation on the Rio Kscandido or Bluefields river, along 
up the valley of the Rio Mico and across the mountains to 
hake Nicaragua. lie had necessarily explored on both sides 
of the Rio Mico, from the foot of the Amerrique mountains 
tastwardly to where the Rios Mico, Siqua and Rama unite, 
near the town of Rama, and form the Rio Kscandido. He 
kindly gave to me a pen sketch or map. exhibiting the route 
that he had selected for the proposed railroad to the Amer- 
rique mountains, and he spelled the name as above on his 
map.* This is the only reliable map of that part of Nicara- 
gua known to the writer. It shows a possible railroad route 
from the Amerrique mountains to the town of Rama, at the 
head of steamship navigation, on the Kscandido river, of 
only a grade of two per cent as the highest, and it also 
shows how easy a route by land as well as down the river 
Mico in Canoes the Amerriques had to the Caribbean sea 
coast at Bluefields. 

There is no doubt but that a few intelligent explorers at 
various dates since 1875, in search of fossils, relics of antiq- 
uity, etc., have once or twice visited the mineral district of 
La Libertad, on the northeastern border of which live the 
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Amerrique people. These explorers necessarily employed 
guides or **moz()s** from amonjj the Chontalis Indians at 
some hacienda near the eastern margin of Lake Nicaragua, 
and depended on their ignorant and often stupid guides for 
the names of Ccrros and people that lived distant from them 
forty-five to sixty-five miles. 

These arch.rological investigators visited, most probably, 
the towns of Aco-yapa. La Libertad, San Pedro de Lobago, 
and also the **C*hontalis Mines," where Belt and Kodriquez 
had lived for several years, and they probably remained a 
few days at each one of the small villages above named, 
exploring the near-by locality, and enthusiastically writing 
in their field-notes or books such information about the cer- 
ros and people as their guides, or others e(|ually ignorant 
and unrelial)le, pron<iunccd them. It is very improbable 
that any of these investig.itors ever went as far eastward in 
that secti<m of country as three leagues from La Libertad. 
because of the diflicult)' of access; that region previous to 
iSSi; being a pathless wilderness, into which e\en the ••hulc- 
ros." collectors of rubber, hesitated to go without having 
first made friends among the Amerricjues, whom they used 
a*i guide^H. 

Tht sf arch.ec»l<igical invc*»tigators were therefore not cir- 
cumstanced s(» a^ tt» acquit e corri'ctl) the aboriginal names 
as prcMiounct <1 b\' the few rrniaining Amerrujut* people. 

The Amerri<iuts live on the north **Mle <»f the river Mien, 
and to the northward b<'\onil the iner Siquia. and they 
navigate both rivets down to the C.iribbean sea at Hluefields. 

In the country of the Am«rnc|ues .ire aNo to be found in 
several stn.ill creek**, small .irc-as i»r patches of placer 
deposits, rn. h in t;old. 

The Auxrrique p< ople arid Mt»s,|iii!o Indians are on 
fiitiullv t'-rnjs, .mil ofti n eiitrr i\u h tli«* territorv of the 
otht-r. I h<- latter hoM m hi-.h esti em tli<* Itiiiuer, and the 
tia<!itii»ns pte*>ir\ed b\' i .i^ h d<<.l.ire that this friendship 
e\ist<il l)etue<n th< n ,irui-tors. In lut, .ibout a century 
a^o thf MoMjjilo Ituiians M.i>Neil ujMin»!estid ihrtMigh the 
ttriitorv oiiupitil b\ tin- AtiHf iiq .«s .mtl att u ked the 
Spaiii.ii'ls .ii In: .ilpi. iap'tal of iIk* I )epartin«nt «»f ( hon- 
tails I he Atni I r j'j'n s ,ire ,»n a^lue p« o|»!«*. genirally com- 
in.iiitin*^ in .ij'prar.im e .in«! inannirs , .ire iisii.ill\ tali, from 
liNttiil <: lit tjuh's. to ^i\ ft* t two inch's Their gen- 
« r.il l|»\ e 1^ \:\ |»r« --^ i I\ 1* .!v ni -^mu or M«»n,/»I«':d, and their 
lai'.. . j.'f Is «1 ■•' r* Hi fi'ijn < ith* r t!ie ( h«'Uta!is or the Mos- 
i{*i:to*i i.f M«» k«'s I'l'lan-* I h«'ir auvc^tors ^arxeil glvphft 

and h:*.ro. '\ phu ^ om the tat e i.f the ri^ks. on the margin of 
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the Rios Siquia and Mice rivers, which I hope to have pho- 
tographed a few months hence, when the floods have sub- 
sided, or whenever the present bloody revolutions here 
cease, and political quiet is restored. They arc very few 
in numbers, and have, since the year 1866. decreased very 
rapidly, so have also the Mosquitos, aIthou(;h they are tree 
tf> roam through a well watered wilderness, which is appar- 
ently healthful, and abounds in delicious wild fruits, wild 
^ame -such as wild ho^s, turkeys, pheasants, deer and other 
animals. The Chontaiis Indians who are in servitude appear 
to increase in numbers* I have in this paper referred to the 
Amerriques as a ** people,'* not calling them Indians because 
of their peculiar though clearly'defined Micmncsian type, 
and because in 1891 I examined on the Inland of Momotom- 
bito, in Lake Managua near the Pacific ocean coast of Nic- 
aragua, a number of stone images portraying a type of men 
represented in Nicaragua only by these Amerriquc people. 
The images were sculptured with chipped flint tf>ols. and are 
evidently of great antiquity. This is indicated by the geo- 
logical formations in which they were discovered, and by 
crystals of quartz which had formed in pores and in small cav- 
ities in the face of the parts that had been chipped or worked 
with flint or stone implements ; other conditions also exist- 
ing where these images were discovered inclined me to the 
belief that the ancestors of the artists who sculptured these 
stone statues into portraitures of a Micronesian ty|>e of peo- 
ple had arrived on the west coast of Nicaragua from Poly- 
nesia, crossing the Pacific ocean over a nearly connected 
chain of islands, or over a connected land route which prob- 
ably existed between Polynesia and Nicaragua, as it also 
existed probably between Chili and Polynesia during the 
maximum elevation of land which immediately preceded 
the long glaciation that existed in Nicaragua during the 
elacial epoch. 

The writer believes that the type of man represented by 
the above stone images is represented in Nicaragua by these 
Amerrique people and that the evidence establishes beyond 
doubt that Amerrique is the correct manner of spelling of 
the name of the |>eople and monntains under discussion. 
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arrovv.hp:ads and banner stones. 

Bv Stkphen D. Pkkt. 

The {^geographical distribution of stone relics is illustrated by 
Mr. A. K. Douglas, in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. Mr. Douglas has been years gathering 
this collection and has relics from all portions of North and 
South America, though by fir the largest number are from the 
Mississippi Valley, especially that part which lies between the 
great lakes and the Ohio river. His collection is very rich in 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, scrapers, bunts and knives, especially 
in "chipped flint" relics, which represent the " Neolithic" age. and a 
special "epoch" in the age. 

Mr. Douglas has prepared a table on which he h.is spent con- 
siderable work, which shows the states from which these vari- 
ous relics were gathered, and which is very suggestive as to the 
employment and mode of lite of the Indian tribes formerly in 
those states. 

There are many relics which would be used in wonlcraft, such 
as celts, 721; grooved axes, 4i(;: chisels. 14S; gouges and adzes, 
85; a few which would be used for agricultural puq>oses, such 
as spides. 4;; picks and hoes, 189; a few also used in domestic 
lite, such as jK'stlcs, 145; mortars, 131; spindle whorls, 2oy, 
flcshers, 35; anvils and cup stones, 13; sinkers and pf^ndants, 
270; vessels of pottery. 137; paint cups, 7. and an unusual num- 
ber used for ceremonial or |>ersonal decorations, such as **banner 
stonrs," 2cy)\ pipes, 375; stone ** gorgets," 3^k); '* bar amulets," 
V*<; "bird amulets." 70; biMds of bone, 30, In-ads of shell, 140; 
lir.uls of stone, I !(;; beads of glass. 2;; other ornaments of stone, 
140; (»f shell. 21; of gold of U. S. Colombia. 154; "Quippus" 
from IVru, 12; stamps and seals from Mexico. 52; flutes and 
whistles from the same region, 4, copper obnvls, 78. objects in 
hematite and iron ore. i<>7<>; (mainly from .Missouri, Ohio and 
West Virgmia); also a few used for amusement, such as (|uoits, 
ID; **chunky stones" or diseoidals, 10 ^ 

It i:» also very su'^^ge stive as to the social condition and tribal 
customs of the Mound-builders, especially those locateti in the 
valley of the Ohio Kivrr. 

We learn tr<»m it that there were at least two mo-Ies nf life in 
the Missis>ip{)i v.ill' y; one of whuh was re[)resen!ed by the 
chip{>''d tl.nt r<*ii« s ; the other by the carveil st«>ne specimens 
01 the first t !.is>», arrow-heads and s;kmi heads, b-iriij the most 
nume'ow^; ani of tin- second, the banrjer st.)neN. b m^ the most 
ex[)resMve. Now. it is to ihe^e two classes of relus. that wc 
hha'l call attcnti'»n, with the ihou^jht that the first class represent 
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the hunter state, the second represents the agricultural, and 
the third the sedentary condition, and this typical collection shows 
where these conditions prevailed inprchistoric times. 

We generally think the Indians were all alike, and especially 
those who d^irelt in this particular belt uf latitude. Some hold 
there is no f)erccptible difTerence in the relics of the Mound- 
builders of Ohio,and those of the wild hunter Indians, but the table 
shows the contrary, for from Ohio wc have Kx) Hannerstones 
out of 209, 2 1 3 stone ^orpcts out of 360, 22 bar amulets out of 38, 
35 bird amulets out of 70, but only 9^ celts out of 721, 473 
arrow-heads out of 8v/>. only 65 spear-hcads out of 2172; 34 
drills out of 327, 17 scrapers out of i<>6i. While on the other 
hand we have from Missouri alone, 258 (grooved axes out 
of 419, 156 picks out of 184. 45<)t) arrow hca<ls o\it of 8396, 1 5<><> 
spear-heads out of 2172, 476 scfa|>ers out i>f ^Vn 7^\ bunts out 
of 853. 67 cores out of 88. 428 hematites out of ic>>7. The 

The arrow-heads are almost universally distributed as the 
following; list will show: From New York «/>3.Virginia ^^)7,\V. Vir- 
ginia 372. Kentucky 140. Ohio 473. (L*orgia 103, Mississippi 
185, Oregon 374. Missouri 45<>). 

The character of the material and the distribution of the relics 
shows to us that in the stone age the prairies of the west and the 
forests ot New York were really the hunting grounds, but the 
region along the Ohio river was the home of the village Indians 
and mound -builders, for we get a picture of one phase of prehis- 
toric society and one particular rc{;ion which we can get in no 
other way. It is in fact a Mosaic which enables us to read the 
condition of this people who were passing out of memory into 
tradition. 

The catalogue of the collection is then a (;ood exponent of the 
"stone age" as it was in these particular districts — and is valu.ible 
on that account. Other collections may perhaps illustrate the 
same age as it appears in other districts, as for instance, in the 
Gulf states or the cliffdwellers' habitat, but prob.ibly in these 
regions it would be a 'Stone a(^e" with less stone and more 
pottery, and for that reason the completeness of the collection of 
the limited district makes it unique. 

Mr. Douglass has also accomplished another result, lie has 
gathered a large number of animal-shaped pi()es ,\ni\ banner 
stones, and in his pamphlet has given a nonienciature which is 
very valuable and instructive. The banner stones, amulets, and 
gorgets are the most interesting specimens. These are some- 
times called ceremonial axes, bird ornaments, wands, totems 
and maces. The name banner stone is suggested by the capa- 
bility of being mounted on a staff and borne before some <!igni- 
tary as an indication of rank, and corresponds with the shape 
and character of the relic, as each one has a petforation, which 
extends through the entire breadth of the relic like a wooden 
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ax, but the material shuws that they could not have been used 
for wcapon.s or implements. There is one thing that is remark* 
able about banner stones, it is that a large majority of the relics ol 
this kind including bird amulets, stone gorgets, are found in the 
state of Ohio, and in the southern States, where there are earth 
works or covered ways through which it is supposed processions 
formerly passed on their way to sacrifices or retit^ious feasts. It 
is a very little thing to hang a theory upon, and yet, when we 

BANNER STIINKS AND lUI'i.t -. 

compare the relics along with the earth-works, we find the coricU- 
tion so strong that we are led to adopt it and to contrast the 
people who built the earth-works of Ohio with every other tribe 
or nation in the Mississippi Valley, though, if we take the cop- 
per reiic!', which are found in the Gulf states, we may conclude 
that there were people there, who had reached the "copper age" 
though retaining the practices of the "stone age" as these copper 
relics represent persons who carry badf^es upon the heads which 
resemble tho>c found in Ohio. Sec Plates, 

The sha|>cs of the banner stones vary largely and are grouped 
into the following subdivisions: [i] Circular, see No. 4, where 
the two flanges complete the circle of the whole object ; [2] pick, 
sec No. 3, a rounded bar either straight or curved, ends tapering 
to a p<)int ; f i] butterfly, see No. 7 where the ends are broad, 
but cut away m> as to resemlle a short-bodied insect. cspeci&Ily 
a butterfly: (4] » bird wing, No. 1. where the ridge is short 
and the f1ani.'es extend to considerable length making a double 
crescent; | ; | a triangular bar. where the pcrforjiion traverses 
the length ol the bar. whose vertical section forms a broad-based 
triangle; [')) conical, where the flanges dimini>h from one end 
to the other , [7] rectangular, where the *i'!es and end-; are paral- 
lel or stjiurc; (H] ««i;/crtrw, having but one drooping arm and 
an oval instead of a circular perfoiaimn; — this is t.illcd "an 
arrow straighlcner"; [<;] the crescent, where there are two droop- 
ing arms, at the end >•( which is sometimes a knoti or nne-hke 
projection. No. tj and the dciuble-bl.idcd axe, Nns. ^ and 3. 

The class termed gorget has a variety of name*, as follows: 
Pierced tablet, "bow-string guagc." "badge," " |>endani." their 
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probable use giving them the names. They are called gorgets 
because they are supposed to have been worn upon the neck or 
dress, and this name was adopted by experts in Indian trade 
when similar objects in metal were traded to the various tribes. 
The gorget was a plate of stone, generally stratified slate, the 
surlace highly polished, perforations being made with a conical 
and not cylindrical drill. They have various shapes. The 
spade-shaped gorget is a flat plate, semicircular in shape, with a 
tang about two-thirds its breadth extending from the upper edge 
with one or two perforations through the tang. It differs from 
the gorgets (generally, in having the semicircular blade brought 
to a moderately sharp edge. There are varieties in the shape of 
gorgets, viz: leaf-shaped, spear-shaped, square, ridged, expanded 
center, ovate, and all are perforated and may be property called 
ubiets. 




BtRD AML'I.KT. 

The bird amulet has also a number of different names, viz: 
koifie- handle, com-shucker, saddle-stone, brooding bird, though 
the Utter is the more appropriate name as the design is, t.-videnlly, 
to represent a bird of some kind, either the duck, pigeon or 
prairie hen. More complete specimens have a flat baic with the 
head and tail of the bird rising at an angle from opposite ends. 
Below the head and tail, at the end of a bar is a diagonal per- 
foration which seems to have been designed for the cord by 
which the amulet could be fastened around the head and worn 
as an ornament. 

Among the seventy bird- amulets in this collecli .n are seven 
of an expanded oval base, two with projecting eyes or ears, 
one whose head is that of a turtle.. There are certain bird- 
amulets in the collection at Toronto, some of them very rude, 
but all have the bird-shape and the diagonal perforation. 

The bar-amulet is not so common, but should be classed with 
the bird-amnlet, though it has no characteristic of a bird or ani- 
mal but has the particular perforations and was probably used 
for the same purpose. 

The boat-shaped implement is another relic which deserves 
to be mentioned. It re&embles a boat in so many ways thet the 
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name is sufficient to identify it. These relics are from two to 
seven inches in length, hollowed out more or less deeply and 
rounded to a sort of keel below, and most of them have perfora- 
tions running through the bottom of the boat at either end. 

These relics are distributed throughout the Mississippi Valley 
and are very rare In this collection there are : from Ohio, four; 
from Georgia, three; Tennessee, three; North Carolina, two; Ken- 
tucky, one; Mississippi, one; Arkansas, one. 




I I I ~HI K- \S[< M\l i,- 

Cirvc<l-pi[ii s are ncnir.illy very cx|H;nsive when purcha«cd. 
and arc diftu ult tu tind when the tx|ilorer i< in the field. Most 
ol the |iipi'> in thi'f coll' clion arc from Ni-w York sUle and may 
lie of thtin (•">.(. Columbian. Hthers are 
K.mu^ky. Wc-t Virt;inM and Mivsouri. 
ctllcd moiind-lxiilders' pijws. They are 
hrir sliajK.'* into Ihf f.illowini; specimens: 
.; hum.in hc.i.l. f.uc and form. 30, bird- 
Hx-'ti, •.■1: pl.ttfi>rm, bowl set on 9tratt*ht 
,i[icd, '1. tubui.ir. Jj, truni|>ct shaped, 13, 
^t<;m, 4'>. double bowl, 2; t>owl at h^ht 
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aogle to stem, 103; obtuse angle, 39. Many specimens of fine 
work are shown by the pipes, though some of them may have 
been of post- Columbian origin, as the Indians acquired great 
skill in imitating the pipes of pre-historic times. 

There is one other class of relics about which there is much un- 
certainty. They are called tubes or perforated stones, though their 
use is unknown. There are several subdivisions of this class, 
one is called the *' hour glass," as it has two slender cones 
united in the center, excavated in a conical shape, another is 
** cylindrical/' These are merely straight perforated tubes from 
two to twelve inches in length. Another has a " flat base,*' has 
one Mde slightly flattened and resembles a large bead. These 
tubes are supposed to have been used by medicine men for cup- 
ping or at least for extracting or sucking diseases from fhc 
boilies of the sick, though some have called them whisles, others 
telescopes, imagining they were used for astronomical purposes. 

Many "tubes" have been found in Vermont. These have 
been described by Prof Perkins, of Kurlington, Vt. There are 
many specimens in the Museum of the University of WTmont. 
If we consider the habits and ways of the medicine men, and 
especially those who practice their arts among the savages and 
hunter class, the best explanation of these tubes would be that 
which makes them equivalent to '* cuppmg-stones," for the super- 
stition is that every disease was an animal or insect spirit which 
must be exorcised or drawn out of the body by some magical 
art, a superstition which once prevailed in Chaldca and gave 
rise to the magic practiced there in the early days of history. 
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THE TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATASU AT THEBES. 

Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D. 

That Alhambra among the temules, the temple of Queen 
Hatasu, at Thebes, now that it is cleared and in ruinous order, 
affords a unique study. Dr. Naville emphasizes the fact that 
the shrine is unlike any other in general plan and in the details 
of style. There is no other Egyptian temple known to us 
which is built on a rising succession of platforms ; and we are 
therefore without comparisons for our guidance in seeking to 
ascertain how the architect was led to the adoption of this 
scheme. To some extent it may have been suggested to him 
by the nature of the site at his disposal, by the huge steps in 
which the rock of the foundations descends to the plain. 
What was the distinctive use of each of the three platforms 
on which the temple was built? Our excavations have proved 
that the lowest platform was treated as the garden, or rather 
the orchard, of the temple, and that the trees planted in it were 
artificially watered. Hut the central and most extensive of 
the platforms, on the one side abutting against the cliffs, and 
on the other supported by a decorated retaining wall, seems to 
have been a clear space, and may perhaps be considered as 
corresponding to the spacious colonnaded courts preceding 
the sanctuaries in temples of both Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 
Neither have we any certainty as to the proposed use of the 
four unfinished chambers opening on to the colonnade on the 
northern side of the middle platform. Like the lateral cham- 
bers at Dendcrah and Kdfu, they may have been intended as 
storerooms for the incense and sacred oils, the garments and 
numerous utensils necessary to performing the various rites of 
the complicated Kgvptian ritual. Or, like the court of the 
altar of Hannakhis. they may have been sanctuaries dedicated 
to the cult of divinities more especially worshipped in other 
parts of E^ypt Hut the more plausible supposition is that 
they were meant to be funerary chapels fur members of the 
queen's family. 

The above may serve as examples of the many unsolved 
questions raised by the study of this remarkable building ; and 
the solution of the problems is the more interesting since 
Drir c-1 Haliari is the oldest of all the funerary temples in the 
so called Metimonia of Thebes' archaeolo|;ical center. It is 
the metropolis of necnipolises. Mr. Percy K Newberry truly 
remarks, how little really systematic work has been d<jne, and 
how little is known ot. perhaps, the most interesting and in- 
structive part of Thebes its private tombs. I'p to last sum* 
mer. he had spent fourteen months in exploring that city of 
the dead. He writes : 
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** Durini; my explorations there I have catalopied and claisificd nearly 
200 inftcribed tombf, of which perhaps only eighty were previously re- 
corded. Many of the previously unrecorded tombs contam scenes and 
mscnptions of great interest ; and it would seem that the reason why they 
have until now escaped notice is that they arc for the most part inhabited, 
and have been for years, by the /iiiakim and antiquity dealers of Gourneb. 
The natives have, as a rule, a great objection to their houses being inspected 
by Europeans, especially the inner apartments, which are generally occw* 
pted by the harim^ and since a government permit has to be obtained for 
digging for antiquities, another reason has arisen for their dislike to be 
visaed Dy Europeans. Not being allowed to dig in the open, they tunnel 
in at the back of the tombs which they inhabit till they come upon others 
untouched. I have myself crawled along many tunnels thus formed (one 
for a distance of at least 200 yardit) connecting several tombs now rifled. 
Doubtless there are many others that have escaped my notice. Living aa 
1 did during the late spring and early summer of last year in the village 
of Gournen, Mrs Newberry and mvself did our best to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the natives, inviting them to visit us, and then, of courve, 
retummg their calls, with the result that, after a time, we became so 
fnendiy that even the 'inner chambers' of the tombs in which they 
resided were thro<vn open to us.*' 

Djfin^ hii Thebai labDrs he mide a omplete copy of the 
famous tomb of Rek-mara, with ladders and candles. 

Again, the similarity of the architecture at Deir el Bahari to 
that of Greek temples is forced upon us, especially when look- 
ing on the white columns of the Anubis Shrine after coming 
from the Ramessseum. This impression is not only a general 
one. but is borne out in some detail by a comparison between 
the fluted columni of Hatshep^u and those of the Doric order, 
by a consideration of the architectural proportions of this part 
of the building and the relations between column and archi- 
trave. At Deir cl Bahari nothing is on a gigantic scale ; but 
it seems to me that when the Kgyptians turned aside from the 
style which was here applied so successfully, in favor of the 
massive architecture of Karnak and Mcdinet Habu, they 
deviated from the path which would have led them to ele- 
gance. and preferred the majestic and the colossal. 

Still more fragments of the Punt sculptures have turned up 
at this temple. In addition to the genuine Puntites. with 
aquiline features, pointed beards, and long hair, there are also 
represented negroes of two different shades of color — brown 
and black. The native huts were apparently made of wicker- 
work, and in front of one of them sits a big white dog with 
pendant ears. Another dog of the same kind, and led by a 
string, is beint; brought to the Kgyptians. Birds with long 
bills are seen flying out of the trees from which men are gath- 
ering the incense, while the nests which they have forsaken 
are robbed of their eggs, either for food or for some religious 
observance. 

Dr. Naville found a beautiful coffin of a priest of Amon. It 
is remarkable that it does not bear the same name inside or out- 
side. Inside the deceased is called Buan, He was a man of 
htf^h rank with numerous titles, among which are those of Head 
of the Treasury and Head of the Granaries, showing that his 
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position was one of consideration power. But on the outside 
he is called simply Menthuhotep, a name probably assumed as 
being that of the king under whose reign he had spent the 
greater part of his life, or to whom he was most indebted for 
the favours which he had received. I take it that the life of 
Ruan-Mcnthuhotep was contemporary with the end of the Xlth 
Dynasty and the beginning of the Xllth. His coffin, with all 
its paraphernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty and in 
preservation it is certainly one of the finest to be found in any 
museum. 



p:gyptological notes. 

By William C Winslow, LL. D. 

In the next Antk^iarian we will notice the Fundso' Arch- 
acL-logical Report for 1895 6, and Prof. Petric*s Naquada and 
Hollas, which he has just sent to me. Just now is a plethora 
of scholarly books. 

We turn to a topic dryer than a mummy — Kgyptian gram- 
mar. Prof. Adolph Erman's new, or revised grammar, as 
translated by Prof James H. Breasted, is carefully reviewed 
by a competent hand, Mr. Griffith, of the Fund, who considers 
that to Krman belongs the honor of having first pointed out 
the existence of grammar in the inscriptions and papyrus; and 
any one who will take the trouble to compare the old transla« 
tion may see that the authors arrived at their versions by a 
process of guess work — often, indeed, wonderfully successful 
— guided merely by the juxtaposition of words of known 
meaning, and without any inklmg of grammar. That such 
guesswork was often wrong, and selilom carried conviction, 
even to the mind of the gucsser, is likewise apparent. We are 
now beginning to work by rule and distinguish between what 
we know to be correct and what is hopelessly conjectural* 
whereas formerly the preponderance of uncertainly was so 
enormous that it was hardly uorth while to aim at such dis- 
tinctitins. If this statement sh.)uld he cnnMilcred somewhat 
exa'.;^eratc 1 in re^'ard lo certain of the more transparent 
texts. It IS by no means over-ilrawn with regard to those of 
the earlier pjri.»Js. Kven tti-iliy b )th Lexicm and Grammar, 
especially the former, must be much further elaborated before 
we can read a text through without fretjuent stumbling, and 
yet our present mastery ot the hiero^lyph:c and hieratic 
rec )rdi is stimcthiri-^ totally ditl/rent troni the coniectural 
deciphernient ot i'^;.!. Dr. (Iritiith c«)nsulcrs, too, that **lhe 
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work is a very complete handbook for students, the passages 
for translation being excellently chosen." 

The acountH and measures of ancient Kgypt furnish no 
mean study. Dr. Spicgalbcrg*s two large volumes on that 
subject deal with papyri in the Hthliotfuifiu NationaU^ which 
chiefly date from Seti I. The opening papyrus treats of the 
supply of wild fowl for the royal preserves, accounts of flour 
for the royal bokas, of wood for ships, of leather for furnish* 
ings etc., etc. 

Dr. Sethe (a name suggestive of the XlXth Dynasty) 
comes out with **Studiesin Karly Egyptian History,*' in which 
he throws much light on the geneology of the successors of 
Rameses III. Scholastic Germany seems rife with teachers, 
and especially students and books in Egyptology. 

This winter's campaign will see Dr. Petrie at Minieh in the 
FayQm, the transcriptions of scenes at the temple of Hatasu, 
with some closing touches of restoration, and the further 
survey work — enough to fill volumes, doubtless, with valuable 
results. 

The exhibition in London at the Buckingham House of the 
papyri and objects found by the Fund, last season, has been 
very attractive to many visitors. The greater part of the 

[>apyri are domestic and social documents, such as contracts, 
etters, accounts, etc., of various periods. Among the most 
interesting of them are an Imperial rescript of some emperor 
of the third century, a private letter of the Kmperor Hadrian^ 
a number of visiting cards, and a series of banking accounts 
in I^tin. On a tabic by themselves are arranged a selection 
of literary papyri which will appeal especially to the classical 
scholar. Here may be seen the most archaic Greek papyrus 
known, consisting of a fragment of a lost Greek tragedy. It 
is declared to be not later than 250 n (*., and may be even 
older. Of Homer there are many fragments. One which is 
not later than the second century b. c, gives several variations 
from the received text, and it is thought to represent the 
author as he was before the revision by the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. This fragment also contains a line that is not found 
in Homers works as we have them, but is quoted by Plutarch 
as from them. Another important papyrus contains over 
seven hundred lines from Books xiii. and xiv. of the Iliad. It 
is not quite so long as the Harris Papyrus in the British 
Museum, but is about three centuries earlier. There are also a 
number of fragments of Demosthenes and other authors, 
known and unknown. One of the most curious exhibits is a 
portrait on pipyrus, from Bacchias : it is not in very good 
preservation, but the colors of two paintings on wood of the 
Graeco-Kgyptian period, which are shown beside it, are 
remarkably bright. On the table in the middle of the room 
are arranged a number of interesting domestic objects in 
wood, found in houses at Karanis and Bacchias ; such as 
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locks, combs, a pair of scales, together with dice (one loaded), 
an alabaster thimble, glass vessels, etc. Round the room are 
elaborate reproductions of drawings and hieroglyphics of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, found in the temple of Uer-el-Bahari. 
There are also several thousand silver coins from the Roman 
mint at Alexandria, found at Kom-el-Qatl, and belonging to 
all reigns from Claudius to Aurelius. 

THE EGVITIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT. 

This is the name of the society under which Professor Pctrie 
has done a work unsurpassed for brilliancy and accuracy in the 
entire history of archaeological explorations. In a word, he is 
the society. He sends to me his fresh volume, '* Naquada and 
Ballas." Of course his discovery at the Ramesseunr cf the 
tablet touching *' the people of Israel.'* and Merenptah, '* the 
Pharaoh of the Kxodus," was the crown jewel in last season's 
labors. As an inscription it heads the list of valuable PIgyptian 
tablets. But I am not now rehearsing these matters. As Dr. 
Cooke says, *' fresh funds are needed for the really important and 
pressing work ; ** and in the report Dr. Petrie states that his re- 
ceipts now stand X70 less than his expenditures, and leave, of 
course, the publication of his work at the Ramesseum entirely 
unprovided for. ** The mana;,ement of the Research Account 
continues to be free of cost, as I give the minor printing, adver* 
tising. etc., as a contribution toward it** — he says H.s total re» 
ceipts from November 20, 189;. to November 6, 1896, have been 
jf626 — 17s— 6 i. His report of but eleven pages gives the name 
of and amount from each subscriber, and an audited balance 
sheet. 

Xih^uaJa iiftJ Ptjiitn is a fine (]uarto of 86 plates, and i<. of 
course, .scut to all subscribers of ^i upwards. The thousands 
of illustrations vividly represent stone vessels and vasc^; potter>\ 
black-top:>cd, polished red, fancy forms, wivy-hnndird. black 
incised, decorated, etc.; carviiijjs, p.ilctles. fl nts. sione and cop|>er 
implements, ivory carvin^^s and ** objects ; " and. of course, beads 
scarabs, seals, measuren. etc. 

Museums find in Dr. IVlrie an inexhaustible mine, he having 
removed iSocast-sof "nhircts** from Koptti«. v«)from Naquada, 
and 1^0 from Thebes; l*iul.i<lrlphia j^ivin^ /i"'^». Chiogo ijl, 
and thus secunnjj a ln>n's share from so leonine a yield. Prof. 
Petrie. with a«l\u-e from the (i«)n«>rs. distributes from London the 
j»{)»oU direct to their destinition. 

The late Amelia B Kd wards, a warm supp«>rtcr of Petrie, 
founded by will ** The K Iwanis* Cnair <»f K^'M)to!o',:y," at I'ni- 
verM?v C)*Ie.:'-. (I-^wer Street. Londm. \V. C. havinj; in mind 
for the cli.iir. Pr«>f. \\. M. Fiindcrs Pctiie. who uill rrj nee, I am 
sure, to recei\e aid f«»r h-.s ;^re.it work. To all my friends, or who 
care for the st»ry ol man in the far pa^^t, I earnestly ap:>eal to as- 
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sist this uniquely valuable cause. I will receive subscriptions, 
recept for them, acknowledge them and promptly forward them 
to him properly audited. I regret that my little subscription to 
him, last year, could not have been 7300 instead of £3. Address 
Rev. VV. C Wmslow. 525 Beacon St., Boston. 

\Vm C Winslow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

Bv Albert S. Gat>chet, Washington, D. C. 

Assyriafi Clav TaHtts,- Since 1892, when the original 
text and translations of the clay tablets of Tell-el-Amarna 
were first published by the press, the insight into their 
importance for ancient history has steadily increased and 
recently a writer has even declared them the most valuable 
documents for oriental historiography of the pre-islamitic 
{Mrriod. Shortly after the discovery of the tablets the largest 
number were purchased by the Museum of Berlin and pub- 
lished by it in 1892 ; there were 160 tablets, many of them 
in a fragmentary condition, but the majority were in a per- 
fect state of preservation. The British Museum obtained 82 
tablets, and the trustees of that institution published them 
the same year as abovj. The Boulaq Museum at Gizeh, 
o\%ncd by the Egyptian government, has 60 of these valua- 
ble relics, and a few only came into the possession of private 
individual>. Most of our readers are familiar with the fact 
that these tablets are written in Assvrian, and contain the 
diplomatic corrcs|>ondence between Egyptian subjects in 
Phoenicia, Palestine and the cast, with two kings of Egypt 
<if the 15th century, B. C, Amenophis the Third the last 
pharaoofthe XVIII dynasty 1, and Amenophis the Fourth, 
called the ** heretic,'* because he introduced a sort of solar 
monotheism, after a Babylonian model. Not only w*as this 
royal act a great shock to the extremely conservative Egyp- 
tian mind, but the transfer of the seat of government from 
Thebes to a site near the present Tell-el-Amarna must have 
proved still more offensive. In the ruins of this ephemeral 
capital, ab4»ut 150 miles south of Cairo, the clay tablets were 
found. Their text has lately been re-edited in a thoroughly 
revised form by Prof. Hugo Winkler, translated into German 
and English, and published by Reuther and Reichard, Ber- 
lin, of whose '• Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek" it forms Vol. 
fifth. Considering the manifold diflficulties which still sur- 
round the full understanding of these messages, the editor 
confeMcs that his edition can only be regarded as a transi- 
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tory essay and a forecast of something better to come. A 
new comparative study of all the originals was needed to 
clear up doubtful passages and to obtain the correct read- 
ings. Many texts are worded in an orthography partially 
faulty or fanciful, or were impressed into the soft clay with 
more imperfect tools than the regulation "chisel/* while 
others have suffered by breaks at the edges. There are 
many words and phrases not yet fully understood in spite of 
the help afforded to their study by the other monuments we 
have in the Assyrian dialect, which shows the most archaic 
forms of all the dialects of the Semitic stock. Winckler has 
transcribed the texts by Roman letters, He separated all 
the syllables expressed by one cuneiform group-sign by 
hyphens, and every word commencing a new line is marked 
by a different number in the Assyrian text as well as in the 
translation. Long vowels are distinguished as such by the 
macron. The authors of these messages placed their names, 
titles and signatures at the head of the missive, like the 
(ireeks and Romans, and not at the end, as Europeans have 
done since the beginning of the middle ages. The usual 
modes of allocution to kings and princes were set formulas 
of an official character, and appear to us rather servile, as the 
••dust of thy f<*et," •*si-ven and seven times 1 fall down 
before you/* The central power in K^ypt must have been 
at that time weak and irri*s(»Iute. for many of the tablets 
report scditjoris, n|)**n revolts and intrigues against the king 
and hisgoverncirs m the proviiues. robluTit-s and ticvastations 
pt-rpetTalfd by thenvoltinj^ chiifs. Other tablets cnum* 
erate at length the tributes destined or sent to Khu-en-aten« 
••(fiury of the sun d.sk/' the rnyal name assumed by Amen- 
ophis IV ; the lr«)UNsc-,iux and esct»rts of princesses and 
wonunof ftoMe birth at ih* ir marna^-e to fnreij^n |>oten» 
tate*. are discnbed at length. Man\ t«»wns of I'h<rni(.iA 
arc mentioned, hut in a w.i\ latlitT pu/zIniL; l«» Hible readers; 
thus Beirut is i ailed liuuna, Mirulu, Txrus; Sur-ri, Sidon: 
/irn-rula, Canaan: Kina-ahna iind Ktn.iht. (ia/a: Ilaxati, 
A//ati. I.itfa Joppe : Va;»u, and Memphis: Ilikutba. 

The h>v:alil\ east of the Nile. wh«re in |S^7 an K^yptian 
peasar)t w«»man f«»und the fust ot ihf^e tablets, has since 
then been thor i»u„'hly ran^a^k*!!, tht>u,;h n«»th:n^' of any con- 
se<jucn*.e was f-»uni|. liut the ^am alrea<ly dmved from 
this <lis^,nverv Wirukler has ji/) numbers has been of so 
great value to si ien^e that we may thank Trovulence for hav- 
ing set us thinkin^' a\\k\ stuiJxin*^' about so many new facts 
and problems. '!<» a\^\ further n starch the etiit«»r has added 
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a glossary of words, covering 34 pages, and a list of proper 
names of persons and places of 8 pages. The other volumes 
of the ** Keilinschriftliche Hibliothek/' under the editorship 
of Prof. Kberhard Schrader, contain historic, administra- 
tive, commercial and poetic texts in large numbers, which 
will be of appreciable assistance to the students of the Tell- 
cUAmarna tablets, for they are worded in Assyrian also. 
The recent discoveries of inscriptions at Nippur, near the 
Persian gulf, have brought to light monuments ascertained 
to date from five to seven thousand years* before our era, a 
fact which cannot fail to stimulate the study of cuneiform 
literature in an unprecedented degree. 

The German-Swiss Dictionary, of which mention was made in 
the earlier issues of The American Antiqcarian, is steadily 
proceeding towards completion. It is published by J Huber, at 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland, in quarto size, with two columns each 
page, and has now reached the 29-signature of Volume fourth, 
comprehending part of letter M, The editing and contents of 
this dialectic collection are on a level with the best, what the 
science of linguistics has ever produced, the material having been 
brought together by over four-hundred contribuents from the 
Swiss people. The present editors are A. Bachmann, R. Schoch, 
and H. Bruppacher ; two of the more eminent helpmates to this 
national enterprise, the Professors Fredrich Staub and Dr. Lud- 
wig Tobler of Zurich are no longer among the living. The start 
to this palriotie work was given in 1862 by the *' Society of An- 
tiquaries.'* of Zurich, and though the publication is not seconded 
financially by the Swiss public and the learned classes, librarians^ 
etc , of other nations, as much as it ought to be, the Swiss fed- 
eral authorities are favoring its issuance by yearly contribu- 
tions. We are happy to state that this ** Schweizerische 
Idiotikon*' is printed in Roman type, and not in the so-called 
Gothic or Old German character, which should have been dis 
carded long ago by all publishers of scientific books composed trf 
German. It is published in numbers, (the last one being the 
thirty-third); these numbers contain about 150 pages each and 
are appearing with regularity. 

Dr, Gustai* Bruht of Cincinnati, well known in scientific cir- 
cles through his ethnographic and archaeological researches and 
publications, has for many years back devoted his leisure time to 
traveling all over the globe. Many of the sights and 
ethnic peculiarities, customs, festivities, etc., witnessed by him 
were published in German newspapers of this country from time 
to time. Frequently urged by his friends to publish these val- 
uable sketches in book form, and to make a solid total of them 
by connecting them chronologically, he followed this advice and 

*Con|Mir« last aoouaJ report of the Archarological Institute, Boston. Ma«. 
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has just issued with a Berlin publisher his " Zwtschen Alaska 
und Feuerland. Bilder aus der neuen Welt" von Gustav BrOhU 
Verlag von A. Ashcr & Co., Berlin/96, octavo, pp. 722. This com- 
prehensive and well-written volume is dedicated to his old friend, 
" the song-poet at the Golden Gate/' Theodor Kirchhoflf, and 
certainly it was the gift of poetry common to both that formed 
the link of attraction between the two. The typographic make- 
up of the ponderous volume is splendid, and the lines pretty far 
apart, which facilitates the perusal considerably. The travels of 
the author begin among the marvelous and grandiose sceneries 
of Arizona, then wend their way to the homes of the cliff-dwellers 
and Zunians and to the adobe-population of New Mexico. 
After a short side trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park we 
are led through the caves, alleys and mysteries of darkness con- 
tained in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, then to the never*to* 
be-forgotten cascades of Niagara, the "Thunderer/* and from 
there to the beauties of the Thousand Islands, Canada. The 
description of Yucatan and its memorable ruins takes fifty of the 
most interesting pages of the volume ; from there we sail ovrr 
the Caribbean sea to Vera Cruz and view at leisure Mexico and 
its surroundings, the memorable historic places in Anahuac, a 
land as classical for Americans as Italy is to Europeans. 

BrOhl then takes us into the higher sierra to the southwest of 
the capital, Cuernavaca, Xorhicalco, the " house ol flowers/' 
and fiom there to the country of the Zipotec Indians, in which 
Mitia and its ruins foim the principal attraction. Guatemala, 
the republic and its capital, where the Indian race has l>een 
preserved in a purer state than anywhere else in America, had 
been visited by the author several times before and by his inti- 
mate acquaintance with that subtropical region he knows how 
to present to his readers what is oi greatest interest to them. 
One hundred pa^es are devoted to it and about as much to Peru, 
the land of the Incas, of punas, chulpas and tambos. Lima, 
Cuzcoand,the lake of Titicaca, with all that the traveler wants to 
know are described in full. A sketch ol Chile, Valparaiso, San- 
tiago (the capital), its German population and the aborigines of 
the mountains then follow, and the volume winds up with a 
view of Montevideo, Huenos Aires and Kio, after the author had 
doubled Cape Horn in the worst kind of weather. 

T/tr nru* "Jesuit Rt/ti/ions.*' — A novel literary undertaking, 
which Will be a standard historical work, and of great help to 
documentary research for North America, is inaugurated by the 
secretary of the state historical society of \Vi*>consin, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, and will ap()ear in octavo size, under the title 
•• Traxrls ami Exf^torations of the Jesuit mi>sionaries in New 
Prance, lOto-1791 ; the original French, I^tin and Italian texts, 
with English translations and notes illustrated by portraits, maps 
and facsimiles.'* Cleveland, O , Hurrows Bros. Company, pub* 
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Ushers, 1896. The first volume is out, and extends over the 
period from 1610-1613, comprising historic documents on Aca- 
dia, Maine, (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia), with the original Ian- 
fuage on the left, the English translation on the right hand side, 
'he edition consists of 750 sets, all numbered, and will embrace 
not less than about seventy volumes. It will comprise the *' let- 
ters** of Jesuit missionaries printed in the Cramoisy edition, the 
Quebec reissue, the Shea and O* Callaghan reprints and besides 
this a very considerable collection of miscellaneous papers of 
importance, from printed sources and (rom manuscripts will 
be added, all in chronological order and a list of the contribuents 
is given by the editor in the '* General preface." The relations 
of the ** Cramoisy edition" begins in 1612 A. D.; the first volume 
as mentioned above has interesting documents dated before that 
year, e.g., a section (rom the works of Marc Lescarbot. 

Tht Haida language spoken by the Indians inhabiting the 
Queen Charlotte Hlands, opposite British Columbia, does not 
belong to the best explored languages of the Pacific coast. The 
Rev. C. Harrison, missionary among that people, has composed 
a grammar of their tongue, which was read before the Royal 
Society of Canada on May 25, 1892, and edited by Dr. Alex. F. 
Chamberlain, professor in Worcester, Mass., in the Society's 
'* Transactions" in 1895; pp. 123-226. The treatise contains a 
preiatory note pointing to the meritorious work done by Dr. 
Franz B3as for the exploration of the language and ethnography 
of the Haida Indians, and mentions 39 living and extinct tribes 
or settlements of theirs. The national name is spelt HaAde. 
Although Harrison is not conversant with the scientific methods 
now in use in the study of languages, his book is profuse in lex- 
ical and syntactic examples, and the inflection of the verb is as 
complete as could be given. The numerals are accompanied by 
many '* classifiers," giving the shape, length, color, etc., of the 
articles counted. Nasalizing appears to be a prominent fea- 
ture of this island language. 

James Tait has copied a curious rock painting of the Thomp- 
son River Indians, British Columbia, found by him near Spence's 
Bridge at a place near Skaitok. The painting was on the south 
side of a huge boulder and commemorates the period of purifi- 
cation of girls when entering the period of womanhood. Most 
of the lines are straight, and crossed by other straight lines. 
These Indians belong to the Salishan family, and an old woman, 
Waxtko, was able to explain the meaning of the figures, 28 in 
nomt>er, which Dr. Franz Boas has edited from the notes of the 
collector in the '* Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History." Vol. VIII, article XII, pp. 227230; octavo; New 
York. November 20, 1896. 

The Arrcu*. Frank H. Cushtng's address before the section of 
Anthropology, *at the Springfield meeting of the A. A. A. S.. 
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(August, 1896,) contains a historical sketch on the development 
of the above weapon from its earliest beginnings to its most 
elaborate forms. This history is largely based on deduc- 
tions from prehistoric remains, from implements used in con- 
nection with the arrows and especially from the multiple forms 
of arrows now found among primitive nations. The lance and 
spearare the originals from which the arrow has sprung. It is as 
old as the stone axe or the shaped knife of flint, if not older, and 
it was coeval with the knotted clubs and rough stones men picked 
up at need in the wilds they earliest traversed. There is no 
weapon that for ages held sway so potent over the mind of the 
destinies of men ; it was the chief reliance and resource of primi- 
tive man in the two main activities of his life, war and the chase. 

Of the Annual Crrcmonirs enacted at Walpi, a Moki pueblo 
located on the East Mesa of that country, in Arizona, Dr. J. 
Walker Fewkcs has given a " provisional list," which even if it 
should be increased by later research, gives a correct idea of 
what constitutes the ceremonial calendar of religious festivities 
of that pueblo and of the other Moki settlements as well. This 
list has been published, with annotations, in the *' Internation* 
ales Archiv fur Kthnographie,'* Vol. VIII, Leiden 1895, quarto 
and are to the number of thirteen. In the more elab* 
orate of these the festivals last sixteen days. Some are char« 
acterized by the worship of the sun, sun-rain, solstitial epoch, 
harvest and snakes and in all the purpose is |>erceptible of thank- 
mg the (^ood spirits and the earth mother for the bountiful 
gifts and crops conveyc d upon mankind. Some of the ceremo- 
nial days are marked by long maskcrade processions or Katch* 
ina. 

Piiiific Coast Sht'i/s from prehistoric Tusayan pueblets is another 
article of Dr. J. Walter Fewkcs, which appeared in the Americam 
Anthropo/<>^isfn(^ovt:n\bcr/ift'i, pp. ;5«> 367, ii was also published 
separately, and is accompanied by lilustruions. It is note- 
worthy, or rather extraordinary, that marine shells from the 
Pacific Ocean should t>c discovered so far inland in Indian graves 
of an incalculably <»ld period. The three ruined pueblos, where 
the shells descril>ed were found in numbers ((>artly incrustated) 
lie south of the present M<»ki pueblos, and the quantity of pre* 
historic mortuary !ihel)s increases as we go south from the ruins 
near the inhabited pueblos of that Shoshonian group. 

/V, A* »«/"//c' /.///-, pr<»frss(>r at the ** College of Pedagogy" at 
Santiago, the capital of Chile, is alert and busy m publishing 
further articles on the Chilian Indian dialects in the **Anales de 
la I'liiversidad de Chile." The fourth number of the H);d vol- 
ume of that perioihcal contains five *' trozos menores** or smaller 
pieces in the Picunche and Huiilichc dialects, some historical, 
some (MKTtical ; the fifth number of that s^me volume embodies 
pialo^ues in the Tehuenche dialect of Chilian, afid sentences of 
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a syntactic import, all with interlinear Spanish translation, to 
facilitate the study of these rather consonantic forms of human 
speech. Another pamphlet is wholly in German and contains 
translations from Chilian tales and stories: *'Araukanische Miir- 
chen and Erzahlungen, mitgetcilt von Segundo Jara (Kalvun), 
Valparaiso, Ilelfniann, 1896, octavo, pp. 71. Some of these tales 
are animal stories, others mythologic or poetic pieces. 



Pliocene Man in England — A most important discovery recent- 
ly made by Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott, is announced in the Janu- 
ary number of Natural Science. It tends to throw back the an- 
tiquity of man in our island to a far earlier date than has hitherto 
been supposed — in tact, long before the great Glacial period of 
geologists. At a recent meeting of the Geological Society, Mr. 
Abbott had some remarkable exhibits, on which our contempo- 
rary comments as follows : 

The honours of this geological sairie went to Mr W. J. Lewis 
Abbott, some of whose exhibits were indeed remarkable. From 
the Ightham Fissure alone he has increased Prestwich's list of 
thirty*seven British cave and fissure vertebrates to about ninety, 
all of which were shown, and among them one of the most inter* 
esting was Canis lagopus, the arctic fox. From the Hastings 
kitchen midden he has secured a large assemblage of diminutive 
implements, supposed for the most part to be fish-hooks, and to 
have been used by a peaceful race that in many parts of Kurope 
were settled on the seashore, often in proximity to more war- 
like tribes. Concerning the customs of this race much informa- 
tion has been accumulated, and we hope in a forthcoming num- 
ber to publish a paper by Mr. Abbott with illustrations of the 
extraordinary relics that he has found. He also had some 
remarkable specimens of stone-working, discovered on the sup- 
posed sites of ruined cities of India. Their strangeness consisted 
in the fact that the stone had been chipped into almost perfect 
cubes and glober^, a feat which the modern imitators of the stone- 
workers, including Mr. Abbott himself, are quite unable to perform; 
many ol these specimens, too, were delicately ornamented, pre- 
sumably by the burning of an alkali into patterns incised upon 
them. 

But the interest of all these specimens was completely cast 
into the shade by some rough-looking stones lying on the table. 
These were flints which certainly bore a striking resemblance to 
the work of man, which we believe the most critical expert would 
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say probably were the work of man, and which had been obtained 
by Mr. Abbott's own hands, in the presence of a witness, from the 
Cromer Forest Bed at Runton, where they were found sticking 
in the iron pan, portions of which were still attached to them. 
One of them showed an undoubted bulb of percussion. These 
specimens are among the most interesting evidences of human 
antiquity that have been turned up for many a long year. The 
Forest Bed, we may remind those of our readers who are not 
geologists, lies, according to Prestwich, at the base of the Pleis- 
tocene or Quaternary system, but is now usually regarded as 
forming the top of the Pliocene series ; it contains remains of 
the cave-bear, of the rhinoceros, of the hippopotamus, various 
species of elephant, deer, and other species of mammals, both liv- 
ing and extinct. In this country, at all events, no one has ever 
professed to find the remains of man at so low a horizon, al- 
though the opinion has before now been hazarded that if they 
occurred at this horizon at all, they would be found at the place 
where Mr. Abbott has actually discovered them. — Natural Science^ 
London, Eng. 

Dr, frans Bo/ts/* Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians" contains 
an instructive article on Indian music; the subject-matter of 
it was collected on one of the frequent exploration trips 
made by the author to the Pacific coast, northern portion. The 
article was printed, with music notation and interlinear English 
translaticn of the Indian texts, in " Internationales Archiv lur 
Ethnographie/' edited by Dr. Schmcltz. Leiden (Netherlands), 
1896, on nine quarto pigcs, and contains eleven pieces on a vari- 
ety of subjects: love songs, war songs, children's ditties, etc. 
The melodies were recorded by Mr. John C. Fillmore and Ur. 
Boas independently, and on the whole the renderings of the 
music agree closely in both. The differences are recorded in 
foot-notes. Fillmore's records were obtained from phono- 
graphic cylinders, while those of Dr. Boas were written down 
from the ringing of the Indians themselves. 
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NOTES ON POLYNESIA. 

By John Fraser, LL. D., Sydney. 

Ellice Islands. — An interesting^ monof^raph on these 
islands has just been issued by the Trustees of the Austral* 
ian Museum, Sydney. It is written by M. C. Ilcdley, Con* 
cholof^ist to the Museum, who spent nearly three months last 
year on Funafuti, the chief island of the group, for the 
purposes of scientific observation. The Ellice Rroup is about 
600 miles N.W. from Samoa, and 450 miles north from Fiji. 
Across the equator and 1 50 to the N W. are the Gilbert Islands, 
with the same physical features as the Ellices, but a very 
different population. The Line Islanders, as they ar6 called, 
are bold, fierce, warlike ; the Ellice people arc mild and 
tractable, as befits their Samoan ancestry ; for both they and 
their neighbors of the Tokclau group come from Samoan 
colonists. In 1841, Captain Wilkes, of the U. S. exploring 
expedition, discovered that they understood and spoke 
Samoan perfectly. Also Dr. Turner, when visiting the mis- 
sions of the group some years ago, found in the possession 
of their heralds, a very ancient staff or stick, worm-eaten, 
decayed, and bound with splints ; their first ancestors, they 
said, had brought it with them from Samoa,thirty generations 
back, and they named the valley from which it had come. 
Dr. Turner took it with him to Samoa, ascertained that it was 
of Samoan timber, visited the valley and heard there a tra- 
dition that long ago a large party had gone to sea in a zuial 
and never returned. The stick was a too-too, which an orator 
in Samoa holds in his hand while addressing a public assem- 
bly. But yet the present Samoans will not acknowledge them 
as their kindred, for the Ellice Islanders are a physically 
inferior race, with broad faces, short beards, curly hair — 
showing the admixture of earlier inhabitants with the 
Samoan immigrants. 

Geologically, the Ellice Archipelago lies on the S\V. edge 
of the great Central Depression of the Pacific, as described 
by Dana. Every island of the group is an atoll or lag<><»n 
island ; in some the atoll is filled up with sand ; in 
others it is filling up and forming reefs, and on the shore in 
many, there are sand dunes on the windward side. Funafuti 
itself is a cluster of 30 reef islets, surrounding a lagt>on 12 

Ur rrm«>*r h«a rh«rir«* «>f tlii* |K*(»«rimont «if Pnhrif^tv 
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miles in length ; each one of these has its own name ; the 
largest is about 7 miles long with a maximum of 700 yards 
in breadth ; it has a population of about 300 persons. The 
soil consists of broken and disintegrated coral and sand, and 
in the middle of the islet is a muddy mangrove swamp. To 
the south of this is much cultivation land, and the wells and 
bathing pools of the natives. At high water mark, there 
arc evidences that the land has been elevated at least four 
feet. The whole atoll, with its islets, seems to rest on the 
summet of an Ktna-like cone which, at a little distance out- 
side the reef, descends precipitously to a great depth. 

As to climate, 75^ is to a native very cold, and about 80^ 
is an average 'winter' temperature. The wind is gentle* 
mostly in the east, and rain is frequent. Hurricanes some, 
times occur and drought. 

Of the vegetation of this atoll, the most striking to the 
eye is the cocoanut palm, rising to the height of over 80 feet* 
Everywhere it is planted^ and a nut drifted on the beach 
docs not seem to produce a tree. To a native this tree is 
the groat stand-by for drink and food and trade ; he drinks 
the liquid within, he cats the kcrnal and stores the nuts 
themselves against famine. After twelve months the kernel 
has become red and soft ; it is even then palatable, and is 
eaten with fish ; at three years, the kernel is black, and softer 
still, but still wholesome. Copra, or dried kernel, is the hole 
export from Funafuti and in exchange for it the traders give 
tobacco, calico and boots. Some of the palms are marked 
for the production of totitiw A newly formed spathc is man* 
ipul.ited M> that the rising sap drops from its point into a 
cocoanut cup suspended near by. The islanders do not use 
either kava or betel nut. but ihrv drink this to<!dv in il^ 
natural stale as a bevera^'o, or tlicy boil it down into molas- 
ses and then sweeten the water with it. Sometimes they 
make it into a swcct-meat. The j^reen cocoanut husk, when 
sl<M|)ed in water for several weeks, becomes the fibre from 
which is made the •\S/;///«/," 5i> useful to the natives as cord. 

The tree next in i!nporlan«.e is the ••/•if/*/," or Screw Tine, 
the /*i///i/i///;.j. The people like the friiil, w hii h has a sweet 
su;;ary taste ; the K*a\es make s|)!i!uiui thatch, and aie man- 
uta«.tured into t'tne mats, or platted into material for the native 
kill ///'/ . In eitlier c.i^<\ native dves. red. white, black, 
- are a|>plie<i to form patterns. The I .tl.i'i.ti, edible screw 
pine . is also cu'.tu.ited tor jt» fruit, uhn^h is sweeter and 
much lar;.,'rr, and its h a\es, whuh Mk* broa«lcr. The chief 
t i m be r t rees are : [ I J t h e 1* elan, i \i*i pi\ .'/;/ /// / //. fh\ »\'u tti ; 
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[2] the Buka, {Hcrmandia Pcltata^ \ (3] the Fan, [Sihrosia 
Parxifiora^ ; and (4] the handsome Harringtiyttiix. The first 
grows 40 feet high, and six or seven in diameter. The roots 
clasp the very rock, the limbs are heavy and thick, the 
foliage is a glossy dark green, and the sweet-smelling white 
blossoms are much valued for decoration and the making of 
garlands. The Buka is an equally tall tree, but slender, and 
its soft white wood makes canoes, paddles, and outriggers. 
The Fan does not require sand or soil, it flourishes wtll among 
broken coral debris ; its large smooth leaves form a dense 
foliage and refreshing shade. The nuts are like walnuts and 
hang from long stalks in clusters of twos and threes. The 
tree, itself, is about 25 feet high, and one foot thick. It has 
a smooth bark and a round top. Many of the smaller trees 
and shrubs are valued by the natives either for the scents 
they yield, for oil lotions, or the colors which can be made 
from them to stain the native cloths and mats ; of some also 
the fruits and roots can be used for food. In fact the native 
trees and plants yield — food, fibre, timber, dye, scent, medi- 
cine. 

Food industries are cultivation and fishing. South of the 
Mangrove swamp are 10 or 12 acres of land, made into moist 
gardens by excavating the soil to the depth of 6 or 8 f':et. so 
as to reach the level of permanent swamp. The earth is 
thrown up into embankments, forming paths, and dividing 
the land into smaller blocks. Kach family has one or more 
plots of garden land. The work is now done with a modern 
spade, but formerly with a wooden shovel or a turtle-shell 
hoc. The gardens are kept beautifully clean of weeds, and 
the plants cultivated are the aroids — brok k a,.'.-/ /<><-<!.* iVi/W/V<i. ; 
taro, Coloiasia Antiquorum \ — and the banana and the 
bread-fruit. Fish are caught in abundance by hooks, lines, 
nets, crab-pots, torch and spear. 

Domestic life among them in the past was shamelessly 
free, but Christianity has changed all that. A bridegroom 
had to go and live with his wife's family ; afterwards she 
shared his home, cooked and worked for him and bore chil- 
dren, of which he was the legal father. That was the sign 
of matriarchy. As a rule every alternate child in a house- 
hold was killed cither before or after birth ; two children 
only were spared to live. A permanent village consists of 
about a score of huts on a street parallel with the beach. 
From the street branch of! roads which, like the street, arc 
kept in good order and free of weeds by the women and 
the penal labor of men. The street is shaded by rows of 
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bread fruit and cocoanut trees. Each hut is perhaps 40 feet 
from its neighbor, and has its own cooking arrangements at 
a little distance off ; it measures about 12 feet by 20. The 
roof rests on the wallpolcs, a ridge pole and rafters, and is 
thatched (on a stone wall), with bandanus leaves. The sides 
of the common houses are enclosed with movable palm mats 
hung on cords ; the floors are also covered with mats. Gar* 
ments, tools, etc., are hung from the roof or stuck in the 
thatch ; there is no furniture. At night small bedrooms are 
formed within all round by arranging calico curtains or native 
cloth into tent-like shapes, six or eight feet square. Four 
or five mats on each other make the bed.* The usual Poly- 
nesian mode of cooking prevails, by hot stones in an oven- 
hole in the ground. There is no native pottery nor is 
imported earthcrnwarc used. Every family has pigs, fed on 
the waste cocoanuts. 

Religious beliefs here were Polynesian, but in a debased 
form, as if from contact with an inferior and more animistic 
race. Most of the deities were represented by large stones, 
or slabs of stone, which arc supposed to be their homes, and 
on which offcrin^js were laid ; the people also worshipped 
the spirits of thctr ancestors and had deified many of the 
great leaders and warriors of their own race. They had 
sacred men, skilled to know the mind of the gods, and who, 
in communicating it, become possessed like the Pythian 
priestess of Apollo, and raved and foamed at the mouth and 
glared wildly. A small red stone might be taken as a god, 
and, when wrapped in cloth or leaves, was carried about by 
the priest to cure diseases. There were also sorcerers, who 
could bring disrate upon the people. The deceased chiefs' 
whom they worsht|>ped, were repre^rnted by their skulls, 
which were laul in r<»ws in temples, and otterin^^s made to them. 

I have here ^iven an abstract ot the contents ot Mr. Hed- 
ley's book, because Polynesian life and surroundings on all 
other coral islands are iniKh the same as htre described, and 
he \^ho n»»w rea<ls will be enabled io stf thini:** •*'» they are 
there. On the vi»U.inic inlands, hfc is uuKh easirr anil richer, 
the s.>il more fruitful and the scenery ^^raiuL*r, in many in- 
stances «|nite lovely to bt h«»lil. 
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Tlu Popular Sciefue Monthly, Feb. '97, has articles on " Indian 
Wampum/' by the late Dr. Horatio Hale, and "Primitive Records 
in California/* by Mary Sheldon Barnes, fully illustrated, show- 
ing the stone and bone relics ollas and pots, also on ** Racial 
Geo|;raphy in Europe/' by Prof. W. C. Ripley; ** also an editorial 
on •* America's Man in the Ice Age." The thought is, that dur- 
ing this age there was a successive occupancy, indicated by the 
argillite relics, so on until the Neolithic period ; also one by 
Capt, T. Malcr, on Indian Habitations in Eastern United States, 
and others of great interest. 

Thf Anthrofologist for Feb , '97, has " Death Masks in Ancient 
American Pottery," by F. S Dcilenbaugh. The position is that 
the ** Veiled Child" vessel was originally a death mask taken in 
day and afterward moulded into a beautiful and life-like *' por- 
trait pottery" vessel. 

The announcement of the discovery of Carver's Cave is rather 
strange, inasmuch as the cave has been known to citizens of St. 
Paul for many years. Of much value is the news that a large 
collection of CHfT Dwellers' relics, of 365 specimens, has been 
sent from New Mexico to the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburg, by 
Mr. S N. Morri<,and that a party. led by Mr. L. F. Janner, from 
Philadelphia have begun an exploration of an ancient ruined city 
in Chiapas. For a monthly the Anthropologist enjoys great 
advantages as its location is favorable. It is aoly eJited and is 
alwa\s courteous. 

Tlu Amiruan Wattiralist for January ha^ an article on "A 
Grooved Stone Axe from the Ohio Drift/* by H. C. Mercer. 
This describes the finding of Neolithic axes in the gravel by a 
collector, Mr. Masterman, as follows: Green stone axe 5 feet 
down in clay, in 1849; another, 7 feet deep in gravel, in 1882; 
a celt 13 feet deep in in gravel, 1895 ; large chipped share blade 
ID leet in gravel, in 1896. The same journal through '96 had 
articleti on Cave exploration, by H C. Mercer, alsu exploration 
in Yucatan. 

Tlu IjMnd of Sunshint, C. L. Lummis, Ed., Los Angeles, Cal., 
for February, has an illustrated article on **The ClifT Dwellings 
at Montezuma Wells/* with a full page half tone, showing the 
springs, and a cut showing the ruins, the first that has been pre- 
sented to the public. 

The same number has a medallion portrait of Dr. Washington 
Matthews, and a biographical sketch, a sketch which has beea 
merited by the Dr. for many years 
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The Atlantic Monthly has been giving an interesting series of 
articles on ** Western History," by W. H. Turner of Wisconsin ; 
also ** My Sixty Days in Greece," by Prof B, L. Guildersleeve. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soaety, January. 
i8q5, has an article on "The Discovered in Egypt/* by Flinders 
Petrie, 1895, illustrated by Mrs. A. C. Stevenson. 

The Report of the Canadian Institution of Toronto has an article 
on " The Serpent Effigies at Rice Lake and Innislield/' one of 
them accompanied by the *' Cosmic Egg/' the other by a *' Naga 
Well," described by Mr. A. F. Hunter and W. C. Boyle. 

Progress, published by the University Extension Association, 
Dr. Sam*l. Fallows, editor, Sept., 1896, has interesting articles 
on *• Oriental Archaeology and Egyptology" as follows: " The 
Literature of the Ancient Egyptians," by Dr. Geo. Ebers; "The 
Literature of Babylonia and Assyria." by T. G. Pinches;" ** The 
New Archaeology," by W. M. Flinders Petrie, and a sketch with 
portraits of W. M Petrie and of Mr. Pinches. 

The remarks on Nav Archaeology by Dr. Petrie are worth quot- 
ing for their practical lessons. ** The old Antiquarian first loved 
his collection, and then read about them — but now in the new 
system et'crthing is a document to the archaeologist. For* 
merly things were collected for their own sake (for their com- 
mercial value, too), their origins, their connections, their dates 
were never matters of curiosity. Now we collect for the sake of 
the facts which they tell, and iheir value depends on the precise 
knowledge of where they were found and with what other things 
they were accompanied. Instead of di^^ing to get things we 
now dig lo get history. 

We nt*ed far more conscience and a far higher respect for our 
responsibilities. We need not only to record ever}'thing found, 
but also to reason on all we .sec, to draw our inferences on the 
spot, to work slowly, so as to be in time to decide critical ques- 
tions as we go on, m short to reconstruct on paper the senes of 
events, if wc sec the records in the ground." 
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THE srinV OF AMERICAN M ENERY. 

""We have received from the pulishcrs. Silver, Burdette & 
Co., Boston, an interestini^ book, entitled, '*The Earth and 
Its Story," a first .book of Geolo^jy, by Anjjelo Hcilprin, 
Prof, of Gcolojjy in the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia. The publishers have also kindly loaned us a 
number of half-tone cuts, which are used in the book to il- 
lustrate the processes which are followed by the forces of 
nature, through which the * 'earth has been prepared for the 
abode of man." 

These are processes that gt> back to the earlier periods of cre- 
tion when the a/oic and i^^neous rocks were formed, and the 
mountains and valleys be^^an to appear. In the book the 
positions of the rock masses arc explained, the distinction 
between the anti-clinal arches and synclynal folds clearly 
shown. The chanjjcs. which followed when sedimentary rocks 
were formed, are also spoken of, and cuts jjiven to illustrate 
them. These cuts represent certain spots of nature which 
constitute interostinjj features of American scenery, one of 
them representinj^ the horizontal strata, near (Juebec, Canada, 

The most intereslinj» chapter in the book is the one which 
bears the title, ••What a Mountain Teaches.** This chapter 
is also illustrated by cuts, which represent other features 
in ''American Scenery," One of them e.xhibits the river 
erosion of the (irand Canon of Colorado. Another, the 
••Royal Gor^e." in the Caiion of the Arkansas ; still another, 
a Cut Across the Mountains at Glenwood Springs. Colorado; 
a fourth, a Gap of the How River, Alberta, To these cuts and 
descriptions which accompany them we call attention, as 
this explanation of American Scenery, especially of that 
which is found in its grandeur among the ''great plateaus" of 
the west and on the borders of the mountain ranges is worth 
studying. The traveler who passes over this continent will 
always come to certain regions where the rock formations 
arc not only grand and beautiful, but difficult to account for 
and tf he is of a thoughful, studious character, he will be 
continually asking how came these peculiar shapes.^ Such 
questions arise when one passes through the mountain scenery 
in the Eastern States, where history has marked the map, 
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and made memorable such remarkable spots as nature had 
long before laid its hand upon and made fit locality for these 
great events. 

The questiois, however, arise with ten-fold force when he 
reaches the region where only pre-historic races have left the 
impress of their presence, but have left no record of their 
thoughts or of the events in their history. 

The grandeur of this western scenery has been described 
by various geologists, but the best descriptions are hidden 
away in the bulky geological reports which are given to the 
technicalities of the science and are rarely quoted. Occa- 
sionally archxolo^ists havc? entered these scenes and des- 
cribed the mountains and valleys with their lofty pe.iks and 
deep canons, in language which is impressive and clear, 
but even their descriptions are also hidden away in govern- 
ment reports and few learn about the causes which have been 
at work in producing these remarkable scenes, so that nature 
seems like a sealed book. 

It is all the more refreshing and gratifying when one who 
has had access to the scenes and has become familiar with 
the conclusions of others, undertakes to bring out explana- 
tions of these grand objects in American scenery and gives 
a work to the public like this. 

The strange fact is brought out by this little book, that 
nearly all of the carving of nature into such wonderful ^hape^ 
is wrou^^ht bv a most familiar and ct^mmon clement, ©nc 
which we think is powerless, although it is useful, the ele- 
ment of water. We are not left to our ima;^Mn«ilion to ascril>e 
all these grand objects to the action of fire and to think of 
the nvuintains and the rocks as plutt)nic in their origin 
shf>ved up by internal hres. which r<»Il and heave in molten 
floods, for. we are told th.it there are no such fires, at least 
no "molten rtondn ; that the earth is **miIu1 thr(»ughoiit. and 
the rocks are kept sn by infinite pressure, which raises the 
melting point t<) a faliulous height." and the luiulil fires are 
superfiv. i.il and work only in seams and openings, where 
water also reaches. The L'enth- falliiv^' i>I tlie ram. the 
runnin,;of the streams, and tne rushin^' of the torrt nts acru^* 
the surf.ice «»! tlie earth have ur*>u^ht the iu«»st marxcloUN 
chan^^cs, nif»re than fire 1 he hutles and pinn.icles and Col- 
umns an<I sianditi;^ stones arc the results of ero^ii.n ; the 
ra\in<s, and ;^or-^'fs, and ;;'jlv.h«s, and cii epest canons arc 
also the Work of water. TIms fi.r a^* s has hmx culling stead- 
ily throii^'li the m<»st s .lul r^As, ail the tun** working' d«)wn 
to the level of the sea. 
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The cosmic force of gravity, thoujjh totally unseen, hat 
strangely used this subtle clement of water, as its keen bladcd 
knife to carve out the terraces, and its plough to dig out the 
canons, and its augur to drill through the rock and produce 
the geysers so that the scenery which is so varied and so 
grand, is really the work of gravity. 

The Colorado river tumbles through its bouldery course, 
and ploughs out a channel i8 miles in width and 200 miles 
in length, and 7, OCX) feet in depth, but the canon becomes so 
narrow that even a foot passage on either side of the stream 
i> hardly possible. Aires were inxolved in the cutting and 
yet the work was sure and the changes great, for there was a 
uniformity in the force. 

The transverse valleys or water gaps by which a stream 
which works down from the top has cut through a mt)un- 
lam range, are thus illustrations of the action of water, 
f<»r the same causes that produced the deep canons of the 
<.*<»lorado also pnuluced the gaps in the Highlands at \Ve*it 
Toint, the Lehigh Gap c»f the IMue mountains, the gap of the 
Hlue Ridge at Harper's Ferry, the Water (iap in Pennsylva- 
nia as well as those in Colorado and All)erta referred to 
above. 

Mountain scenery is very instructive as well as inspiring, 
especially when we ha\e an intelligent guide who can point 
t»ul the salient features and descril)e the processes of nature 
by which they have been produced. 

The book does not treat of Anthropology, but the view 
which It presents of (ieo'ogy. connects so chisely with this 
department, that it may well be studied as preparatory to 
the understanding of the •'history of man." 

The anticipations of man in nature is the thought im- 
pressed upon us. 

We reci>mmend this little volume to our readers for we 
design to pul)lish a series of articles by some of the best 
geojo^'ists. on *• I'.arth preparations for the abode of man.'* 
and wc know no book which will better prepare the way. 

I>K\rH MA^K.s ANh IV>I IKKV TokrHMIs. 

In /'o/t Lon\ for December. iS<X*» "^'" J- ''• Abercrombic, 
!kpcaKS of funeral masks m Europe ami accounts for them by the 
desire to proerve the .semblance of the living alter death. A 
better explanation is, however, that it is the survival of a very 
ancient custom, and was possibly derived from the superstition 
as to the supernatural kinship and the recognition of the soul of 
the person by the clan divinities. 
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" Death Masks" of various kinds are scaRered through Europe, 
A8ia,Nincveh, Babylon and Peru, and many parts of America, the 
prehistoric custom having survived in Europe up to modern times. 

In America these masks are found in mounds as well as on 
the northwest coast, and indicate a superstition about the recog- 
nition of the dead. 

In accord with this is the article in the last number of the Ait' 
thropologist. by Mr, F. S. Dellenbaugh, on the faces so accurately 
reproduced in the pottery vases from Arkansas and Tennessee. 
These were not hand-work imitations, but were actual clay masks, 
taken from the face of the dead and moulded intoa pottery vessel. 




Another illiiNir.ilion \s t;iven in the chilil'i (xirlrait on the pot- 
tery V( ^■icl rrprcNC-ntc<l in the cut. We would sa\* in explanation 
that masks were very common amon^; all the aboriginal tribes, 
and there was a [>rculiar sn;nificance C'^en to them. 

MiM Alice rU'tcher says " that amon^; the Omahas there was 
a twii-f[)l'l rccuL;nition,(hal of the natural, and of the supernatural 
man i festal ion. Nanic^ c.dlcd Niki.i uere tl'ven, and peculiar 
ceremonies attended the bestowal. These names, and the signs 
or totems, indicated a kinship with supernatural beings. There 
were times when the children were sent imt to cry to the \Va- 
kanda and to dream the dreams which wou:d i^ive them a viiioa 
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of their guardian spirit or individual totem. The parents covered 
the (aces of the children with soft clav and sent them forth to 
lonely places. " Four days and nights on the hills, the youth 
shall pray, not lor any particular thing, but whatever good the 
Wakanda may give" and seek a manifestation and a vision of the 
mysterious power to which he must appeal when in need of help." 
We cannot regard these masks then, merely as portraits of the 
children, kept for the sake of the living, but they were portraits 
which were buried with the dead, and were recognized by the 
supernatural beings and were, perhaps, the passports by which 
they would enter the Sacred Clans, and claim relationship in the 
unseen world. This does not explain the veil over the face, nor 
does it explain the peculiar symbol which appears tatooed on the 
side of the face, but when taken in connection with the fact that 
vases were often receptacles of food, and that beads and ornaments 
were still left upon the arms and neck of the child — ^as the writer 
has seen in various places — the thought that the portrait was 
really a death mask, moulded into pottery, becomes very signifi- 
cant, for then a very strongand touching manifestation of natural 
aflection and belief in the supernatural kinship is exhibited. 



BOOK RKVIKWS. 

fi^%*ks amJ rkt'tr A/>iltff />MfiH^ th. Aft.ui't J^»''. A study of tbeprcKluctioo and 
diMrtbutton of literature from the fall of the Roman Empire to the close 
of the Seventeenth Centurv. by Cjco. flaven Tutoam, A. M.: Vol. I. G. 
I' l*ctium*t Sons. New York, I^ndon. iN/». 

**The Making of Hooks ' is a subject to which the author, George Haven Put* 
nan. has given a very close study for years, and as a result, a very interettiog 
and iDstroctive series of txx>ki have been written, of which this is the Second 
Volume. It is divided into two parts ; the first, much the larger, being de- 
voted to books aod manuscripts . the second to the earlier printed books. 

The date of the beginning of the manuscript period is about 471) A. D.^> 
the end 1470. The first authors mentioned are Cassiodorus, S Benedict, S« 
Colamba. Cecilia the daughter of William the Comjueror. The Monkislk 
Chrooiclea are nett mentioned, and the sterling service rendered by King 
Alfred, the Benedictines of the Continent, and the Libraries of the Monasteries 
are next descrii>ed. The Library of St. Augustine was bequeathed to the Church 
of Hippo, and the collection was preserved. Another smaller library was pre- 
ser%ed in the Canterbury Cathedral. There was a public library founded at 
Constantinople as early as 54 A. D., and was said to contain no 
|eas than 3<>.<>oo Vols., but it was destroyed by fire. A collection was 
formed by Charlemagne, another in the college of Sor bonne. The early Cni* 
rersities of Bologna, Padna. Parts. Salamanca, and Valencia, of Spain, bad 
libraries of manuscripts. They went into the business of making, renting and 
selliog of books, and asserted their right to control the book trade. In the time 
of Charlos V, all dealers in booKs. and makers of t>ooks, wer^ exempt from 
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The purchase of a mannscript, in the Foorteentb Century, was attended 
with as many fonnahties as the transfer of a piece of real estate. The scarcity 
and costliness of books in the Middle Ages, did not preclude the instruction 
directly from books. It became customary when copies were loaned from libra- 
ries, to demand a security from the borrower. 

A large number of manuscripts were placed in Ducal family libraries and 
Ibe taste for elaborately illuminated manuscripts arose. — The insertion of family 
*'arms** identified the personality and title of the owner. These illuminated 
Mss. are not so very old. 

There is such a vast amount of information contained in the Volume, that 
no brief review can do justice to it. All that we can do is to recommend it to 
our readers as worthy of a place in their libraries. 



The Mi^unJ-BuiUt'ts of /.ouniitna. Publication> of the Louisiana Historical 
Society. Vol. I. Part IV. 

We have received the Fourth Part of Vol. I of the publication of the Louis* 
iana Historical Society, of which Alcie Portier is president, and John K. Pick* 
Irn, secretary. 

The society is about forty years old, but this srems to be the first publi«bed 
report. 

The number contains .in illustrated article by Prof. Geo. K. Hrycr, on the 
Mound^ of LoMiMana, which h.-is considrrablc interest. These mounds are sil> 
uatrdon the Black kiver, near the Ked Hivcr, aih\ called the Larto Mounds. 
Another Kcoup, near HalPs Station, is called the Hi<ldle Mounds. This xs, a 
^foup uf rertani^uiar p>ranuiis. arrant^rd in a str.iuht line The third icroup w 
on the Ml.u k Kiver, an<l on the site t oxerrd h\ JonrsMlle. a Ki^^^up which has 
bcrn (levribcd b> the Purrau of Klhn>l.>j{y, lith Annual I<rp.iri 

'I hr K'roup on I.artn Lakr is very intrrr>tin^ on aro^unt of the shape and 
cnntent>. It isr<'ni{Mi\ril o( s^-^rral c<'nual main Is, %ihi h averatce aU«ut i^.^ 
fi"e« in <li imrirr at thr basr. an<! aU»it i"«» fr*»t jp.trt. I he chief |trt uU4rit% 
of ihrrn Is that lh»*\ wvxv rntin»*il< I \*\ Ci»*\alrd pi^ia^** u.n% and aresup(>.>%ed 
to ha*, r N-rn, >*h»*n thri»\%n up, raivil ah i\r ht^rh watrr, at*'! um- ! l^ .l.imiciliarv 
oiiitin !n. i»r \\\r f. .tin-! ill -nv <»! housrs re^ernlilinn; m \\\\\ r»*« ;*•• t the crann>v« 
and trrra marrs "f I uroj»«» I he m mn !- are ••ir iftit -1 .v \ c- ntain three lay- 
er^ A a h»*s an<l htai k rarth, )r'l'-A 1- am I ••t\\p«-n \\\\\\ ^krl'-l-ns rr« umbent 
in lh»» Ma. k r irth I he «ku)>p«i«iiii>n ii t)'. It *.h*>->e m-un 1> >«rrr rrm lr\i at dif- 
ferrr.t j-«ti.-U, that th* % vn!*'! in«l i.vrrt* \\v\, an J wrrr a! '« ! t.- a.nl were 
a' i" • l".hl\ \rr> an«'Mjt Pr.-f. !'.r\rr t.as i*«'.r..«'l thr \»i:'i% taWrn fr.'»m 
t{.«'v Ml "in !- Mr th nks that \\t*'\ nrrr . f a vrr\ I .w ^ra !p jind c« m» 
J »rri tfi'-'ii t'i the Np.in Irrthal shull. a% (hr\ h ivr \vt\ \ w f rehrads. 
It ^\a% h i»e.rr th«* < ii t> 'ti if ih** < t: t ta\\s a;;-! ^ r<*-»s. i> *< it'en thr ^kuli^ hi 
h \*. * I,**"*, a' 1 ^' r: •» r \\,t m ''t^at-hra S, ' a cu%! ♦:! u ». ti pre\ i 'r 1, X^ th lO 
th»' n. rt!. iid in il.» fir %■ ..tl *r-.t .ifi n,: th#» M t\ »%. th.-» ^-h tf.r r«'«*-'n for it 
t . u'lun \ n n »• 4r! I r.- ''ji ts f r "i ir rw r" ir •% arr »! a hu h . t !rr 1 he* 
< '. .%t f !• 'f itf J p tt'Ti. u'n* \as^^ * lais, c ".;; ^ *^ :nr <■( t.* rtn re|>re 
vnl a'n-:. i! fi r» a"! v " e **r f ; i* L..r. mfa r» A *l.ii!:> an-! a |*lum- 
rr.' t \*»'r f ir, ! a::, .r,? V r ih* r t' • • 1 ' e\ it n i t:.r tt . ^ » f an infet lor 
rac^, f r thp* arr e j.. il t- a:i\ »! tl.r •: .t. ! I ... Vr sj<*, ,r:.f n^ 
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Tkr/'riftrf tkr Hfh.'z.i im.i Hft.*A.^tHx. By the Rcv. A H. Sayce Riving- 
lon, t'erctval A Co., London. ih<>5 

Tbii book ii really a bittory of Egypt, from the beginning to the days of the 
IHoIemys and the Roman Kmperora The most \aluable part of it it the he* 
ginning In Ihii the author gi\'et the reAulti of hi« Archsrulogical «tadiea and 
w especially clear when he shows the connection between the Egyptian history 
and that of the Israelites, as given in the Scriptures. It appears that the first 
Dynasties, in the days when the ryrap*ids were erected, were marked by cer* 
tain **lo^t arts/* especially the art of drilling stones with diamond pointed drills; 
and the art of placing massive stones so co.-npactly together that they seem to be 
one solid stone. This was the period when Chatdea was at a high stage of 
cultivation, but Syria and Palestine were filled with rude trit>es. which built tb« 
Dolmens and *'rude stone monuronets.'* The nrtt was the Patriarchal period, in 
which Kicypt advanced, and gained great power. 

The Archjr\>logical record of the two countries, is disconnected and frag* 
mentary. and )et t>oth of them confirm the Scripture account 

It IS not strange that nations like Assyria, Habylon, and HK^pl, should have 
no record of theevrnts which tran%pirc<i in S)ria during the Patriarchal Age, 
or even the a^e of the Captivity in Kgypt. or during tht* reign of the Judges, 
for there were no histories or chronicles kept in Syria. The history 's entirely 
are]i»;iousone. The events could hardly t>e called national events, as there were 
no Monarchies amoni{ the Israelites The usual records are those made by 
Monarchs. their (ienerals, and ( Officers 

The Israelites were long coming to a pi^sition among the nations of the earth. 
From iS'Xf H. C. to «i«h) H. C, there was scarcely any rec«*»:oition of a nation in 
S)na; though the expedition of Cbedorlaomeslothe I>c.i<l Sea. is on record among 
the monuments o( Chalde.r. 

The time of Joseph was the hef^mning of a ()eri( d \%hirh was marked by the 
overthrow of the earl) kink:s and the reign of the H>ksos Kings, who originally 
migrated from ChaMra. During this peri<>J the Cun<*if^rm language was used 
more or less in Kisypt and P.ilestine, and Cuneiform tablets were deposited in 
b«*th lands. About the close of the peru d Kamcses II in%adrd the tril>es liv- 
ing in S>ria and Palc-stine .ind made a record of bis \ictories on the riKks of 
Beirut. The Hittites were ovrnome at this time. 

The days *'f .Moses were c(>ntemporaneoas with the last da>s of Rameses, 
and the first da>sc»f Amenophisor-Ameneptah, about ws** H C. 

The onl) rec-rds we ha\e *»f the presence of the Israelites in KK>pt »• the 
tale of the •' r>*o Hnthers,'* uhich furnishes a j»arallrl to the story of Jtisepb 
and Potiphar's i*ife, and the retirement of the army of the Irjiers !<> the Wilder- 
ness, though the name of Ysraal has been diM.-o\ered of late. It was during 
the reign of Rameses It that the c<>n<]iiest of Can.ian b\ the Israelites tt>ok 
place. The Jewish Mcnarcbifs, I rK'inning with S< !<>mon and David, were con- 
temporane<ius with Kamesrs III, the 2tst lHn.ist\. 

The Kings of Kthuipia vii!ed di>wn the Ni!r .ind swept the countr) and sup- 
planted the Kt(\ptian. The S.ibako of the Hible is siip(»i>sed to ha>e t>een a 
Negro After S.iri;(n s death. He/elnih w.ts reM>ltrd from .\xs\ria: the result 
was the invasmn of Sennacherib in H C . 7<>i : but hk'vpt under Tirhakah, as- 
sisted Israel A statue in the di/rh Museum <!»m hires that he wasthei" n-juerur 
of the lie<!/<uins. Hittites. Ar\arbtrx, A»s\ n.tns and the (k-h) 'e of .\ram N^har- 
aimtbutKsar hat!di n. in'-*- B C ,'!ro\cthe l-.k:\ptian forte* hfteentl.«vs,|»rcamr 
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Conqueror of Egypt, and erected the Stele, at Singerli, in PhopnicU. Egvpt 
organized under a Syrian rule and divided into twenty Satrapes with Pharaoh 
Necho at the head. Ezar-haddon engraved his victories on the rock at Beiroot, 
on which, seven centuries previously, Ranreses II had engraved his victoriea. 

Dr. Sayce is doing most excellent service in writing the parallel history o( 
the nations o( the East, as light is thrown upon the modern discoveries in 
Archacelogy. Nearly all of his books are in the sameline and are especiatliF 
valuable to Bible students. 



Afvffii Mau^nrv; or, Thr Svtnhois .»/* /><•#» .\faumr\\ and thf Gr^iitfr MviUrir* of 
Anti^mty. By J. D. Buck, M. D . K. T. S.: author of ••A Study of Man/* 
&c.. <&c. The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnatti. iS<y). 

The Historical and Psychologic development of Religion, from the Mysteries 
of Antiquity, to the great Doctrines of to-day, as shown by the universal dis- 
tribution of Symbols is the underlying thought of this book. 

There is much in it to interest ihe student of .Vnthropology, but his chief 
interest is in Chapter IX, **.Vn Outline of Symbolism,*' in which he reviews the 
orilpin and development of Symbolism, and the relations it sustains to the doc* 
trines of Zoroaster and of the Philosophies of the Hindoos, Egyptians, of 
Phythagoras and of the East. 

While noinioK new of course, is attempted, yet, the arrangement and the 
thoughts sui^i^rstrd, are, to some extent, novel. He quotes largrly and to good 
purpose, from the *' Morals and Dogma,'* of the late Gen. Albert Pike, that 
fountain of linguistic, symbolic, and mystical lore. 

The matter is well worth the attention of the Orientalist. 

J. H. M. 



/*./• »/.//'/. (/. / .» .'/ ''i. (*</ /.f//V//« •/' (/,/' if»/./, \\y Eugene A. Smitb« 
Lax^renre >ohnson and Danirl W. I^nt;<lon, Jr , (jcolngical ^ur^ey of 
AI.tb.imA 

There are many think:^ in this rrp<}rt lh.it uilt interest the arch.roli>t;)st. In 
the fust pl.i( e there is«in aciountofthe "Orange S.inds' of the La(4>ette period. 
An 4(Miunt of the strata and formaimns which lie l»et%keen the«e and the si>* 
calle<l I'urt Hu(iv>n Lner. whu h is Mipp>sril to he lefe^A^ 

Next there is a drfcri[»th>n <i( the *' (vprus Stumps.** several icenerationt of 
\kh)v.b have l>een found uiih tl.e uoi>d in kimmI preservation in the lirov^n muck. 
jiiHi below the Port Hirlvin de{>< sit 

1 here u also a tao'e taken from Dr Hil»;.-ird's Rep«)rt of the PlrtHficeoe 
fi>rm4ti(>ni nf the Mis<ti%sippi Rner. t\\t in number, one of «khich C'lniainsmas* 
to«l >n t> nev drift \«-m*! and leaxes. Dr HtU-ird sa%s: **Tbe ^turnp stratum 
exists at4l»' ut the s«»me level over .sll the Ivlta plain of the Mis^K^ppi from 
Mo! lie tothe ^iliine l<i\er. fr<im the (fulf Coast at far north as Memphis. 
The^efj t% in *H ate the uide-spre.i>l prevaleme. during the ep-n'h su<-(re«ling 
the 'Drift' <>f 'juiet. shjllo\%. fre*h viatrr )a»:t-»ns and *wami»% 'if sl^'httv vary* 
inifelevati n% thr>iutfh vkhirh the continental waters mav for ^ imetime hart 
fouD'l an outlet, >«ith >ut the definite channel of the MisM^«ippi oi t>«!av. * 

Tbi« ma> %h -^ to u^ the c mihtion of the (tulf States durmi; the (jU^Mal 
pen hi —a prrt««l whu h thus far has not pre%ented us the t ikeos *A the presence 
of man in this rei;.->n even if it has farther n<>rth, and ttiis is doubtful Prof 
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Smith speaks of the Columbia formations* '*whicb are reworked deposits of the 
Lafayette saadt, the couoterfMirts of v^hich are presented by the beds of drift- 
line sanps lying to the northward of the greater part of the Grand (}ulf region 
of the Mississippi. 

The movements of the land along these coasts in pleistocene and recent times 
IS then described. 

While there was a subsidence estuaries were formed* but the exceeding slow- 
nese of the movement has this ethnolotrical bearing, that the elevation subse* 
quent to the * Drift' period had come to a standstill, or had nearly, if not quite, 
ceased, when the shell -heap makers arrived. 

Some of these shell*heaps are out in the midst of the marshes, where it is not 
reav^nable to suppose human habitation, if the ground had been a marsh as it 
IS n<»w. *'The same shell-heaps furnish evidence of previous elevation and of 
recent, tlow subsidence/* 



S«» l*ngr> 4'». 
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N it in your* ! 

SubftcriniiAn PrIcA M.OO ^ •^'> (Vnti a Nuni)N*r Snmplo copy for «ii 2c •tamiMi 
Z?!r P. »^"*'»» »J.WW. ^^^j .^^^j^,^, dntuxn Juli Hud August, Ir> it tor • VMrl 

We can m«11 you a M«t of ** MIIRAM.** in nix part*, or in two U>und vt>lum<^. Wrtti* us 
for particulars. 

AfKlMt tit* t,»r MliralM. by S%%ir»:i. \i'oi'»trs Hixmx. i« a truly niRgntflc«*nt work 
One flits tnirniitMn**! U»(oro lh«»«»«« lifi'liko n'i>riMliirtiohs «»f th«* m«j<'^tic niid rii4ri«»iou« 
t«»«u»le><of oi«I h^ypt. Hon*, in thM—* * •\«Mit> two full-i-irf«» pint*- **t ^t*u\\ «if« "r.u^'j .are 
M*t forth in thooritfiiinl color:*, which hliuid with woiMlroti* lti«rnt4«ti>. th«< irr«iMi«Mir and 
tin* benuly. within nn wi-ll a«« without, of tht* inwhty t«Mnp|i«- of l)i«nd««ni, Ksrink ««d 
Tlw«bi»i«, Th«* P)r«mi«l- iiml tin* lmiM»iM*trHl»h' *^i»hmx n--* ...•l»'niiil> ti«*f«in» U" W «• hi«»k 
«cro«« th" Nih- nml ll«lii« of •^.iitd on th«« hot -ph-inlorH ^if thi* <)ri«'nl«l •un-wt 'lh«» Mu- 
dfiit of lii«tory. tin- .»rn*t. !h»« \hm'\ nml th«« h»%t«r of th«' •tiKluiM* iiikI «h«« (M*nntiful wtll 
Pit ontninrinl «•<. mir h\ oni». tht»-«« vji»w«. nnM«t thfir »•>••« Ni»^ kiii<llin«r'* **t •oul will \m 

frit iihd a ^>on•l €»f frpMi"l-hi|. \\\\\\ tho-.* iii«<«|.l> »»ron/«- I n wh«i wrought •«» lit nucnUl 

find h«ft Ntirh « iiiiuht) uitil uMi^-iilMhiuitf uitpi« -« upon th** fac<> of nutun* lu I'hrlv^ stul 
all along tin* Nilr 

%i liK..miri i.Hiuii T IionH»\ M \kS 
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ANIMAL EFFIGIES 

emblemaSc" mounds. 

By Rev. a D. PEETt Ph. D.t 

Bdilor of AMmcAii AnnaoAmiAJi, Author of '*Pro-blstorie Monmntali ia 
Aaorioa."* *«PM.hUlorie BoUet,"* ^ITlio Moond-biilldon."* 

•ad MToral olhor Works. 



VABr»B OS* OOKTXMX8: 
OHAPTSB I— AntmAl Efflgloi, their Shapot and AttiUid« 
OHAPTSB n— The Animals idsntlflsd bjr tho EAglsSL 
CHAPTSR III-Tho Bird EAglsSL 
OHAPTXB IV— The Attitadss of Anlnsls Rsprsssntsd. 
CH APTBB V— Tho Rsliffioos Cbsrsctor of tho Emblomstio Moudl^ 
OHAPTBB yi— Andont Agricoltorml Works. 
CHAPTSR VII— Gano Drivos and Boating BcrooaSL 
OHAPTBB VIII--ADlmal EAgiosaad NaUvo Symbols. 
OHAPTBB IZ-Villafss and Villago 8itss among Emblomslic Monads. 
OHAPTBB 9C-Wbo wore tho Efflsr BnlMwt 
CHAPTlBii XZ-Indlan Myths and EmblomaUc Monnds. 
CH APTR4 Xfl— A Mud of tbo Moaodt with th« LocaUon of tho Efltioi. 
OHAPTBB XXn^Bvidoaeo of 8orpont Worship among EAgy*Baildois. 

OHAPTBB ZrV— Tho Clan Embloms oomparsd with tho Totsau of tho 

Dakotas. 



The Chicago Evening Journal says: 



Amonc Um liad^nu of thu SMeloaUaa milO«et, a high mak man b« aeaordtS to 
a«v. Rt*pli*n I>. PmU of llcDdoD, 111., who tor maay y«ar« baa d«ToUd blmMlf to 
lu lavMUsatioo. Tbroocb tb« medium of bit bl-mootblf AnOqmmrimm mm4 Orimtmi 
Jmmrmal^ Mr. PmI baa k«pi tbi> pablte In formed of Ui« prcifrtM nad* la bto a^Torltr 
Mody.aod bM from \\m% u> tint* •mhodi«d tb« rwalU of bit own aad bto tollov 
lAborM«*lovMSicatlftiMtntab«Unttftl ToiamM. Bueb a ▼olom*, Um ■tODod la a 
•rrtM bcarlBff %hm gvocrvl UU« of **l*r«liUU»rte Amarloa,** to bow bolbca oa. It to a^ 
tlikd **Bmbl«m*tle Moand« and Aolmal £fllc1«a** (Cbleagox AmwfUnn Amm^wimn 
ftOcal, and to a troa anesrolopadi* of iDformatJoo opoa tba ao^acl. • • * C * 
• • • • • • • Tbto work, wblcb to Uioatraiad with haadradaof 

drawl nc^ to davoiad u> aaeb a«paeu of iba ganarml quaatloo aa tba rallflooa abarao* 
lar of tba moonda, tba attltada« of tba animate rapraaantad, aad Tlllafa altaa and 
alaa rraldafMaa. wblto tba treat qaaaUoa of all, •• Wbo War* tba BOcr Balldara t ** 
to made a aab|M( of a apaelal cbapur. Tbto cbaplar U parbapa tba moat lataraatloc. 
aithnoab It to obTkma tbal aelaaca to not fat la a poalUoa to mora tbaa bint at aa 
aaavar to tbo qoaation. At prataot tbo avldanoa aaami to antgaal tbal tbaj wara 
tba tiaa«itaaor aa alliad trtba. Wa raeommand Mr. Paai*a tboro^b dlaoaaMaa of 
to ail wbo ara loloraatad ti 



Orders caa be seat to the PabUshiac Hoase* 17 Wabash Aveaae, 
ChicacOt or to the aathor's resideace. Good Hope, DL 



PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 



THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

ANIMAL EFFIGIES. 

PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 

PREHISTORIC RELICS. 

PRIMITIVE SYMBOLS 



CLIFF-DWELLERS ANCIENT CITIES OF 

MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 



The editor of the American Antiquarian is publishing a scries 
of Looks on Pre-Columbian Times, and offers the whole series 
to ScBSCRiDEKS. Thcsc volumcs arc fully illustrated, and con- 
tain all the latest information on the subject. Tnis is the time 
for readers to become acquainted with Pre-Columbian America. 



N01ll£ RBROVs 
I. Tlio Mounfl-hullfloni Thoir Workii and Relics. 

An intcrcfttnff resume of »11 th.il >ia« Wm >»ittt«>n on tlr.^ intcr^t ng «uh)ect. th<i M<mumI* 
bt!.. irri. 1 *ii* l>i -k t •;tt.t.n« 4n •iiiil >''i^ ••( the i! '!• ri nt l1 i« ' n .if » iik« an-1 rr! « . (l«ct 
dc«4.r>p(i.m« i>f •i.i (hr proniiiirnt tn->jtt 1« jtiti ciif thworkii « tii « ••■! vt.tt to ' utli«te thrm. 
1 he M '..111 •i...icr4 are trc.cr.i as if tlir\ i^rrr a lu.m; r4.c an i thr:r «i>r&t rcpc<)p'.e*i 
1 !.• :r < ' .r. *\^ti'• I. ir' ^' .u-* In ' t fs, «.k .«! Mc. \ •i.««i^.ht' t*. Art*t c taitr*. aoi n*rau* 
tr.i.t V A% f :).!• ! r S in tL< r m *%%.% :iii ! ici «>. .irc I r > i;* t (k '. fe the tea !rr, an^l a pt tt.rt 
tt c 1 11 i>f thr r pn !. Y* III. tot: t t >n. It •« llic ••i.lt i • tt f etc wurk .m th..t •uL>c\t «%«C 
puii.<!.(*l 1- L..> ,ii.4«tr.»t4-t. 4JI p^go*. i • »(h, ^•. 111. 1*1 > c, p i^tpa. 1. |l r<^ 

II. Animal Km^lc^N ami Kmblcnnatic Moundiu 

A la»»f»* pr -p fti n >f lli.'»r M •■ n-l* an ! I •• »• ••• *irfr ,' « ^\rtr■ !. «i.t%r\«^l an ) pUtlcd bf 
tlira.i*. r. Il-*' ct ijr It "i;« >f«.^ K^tri; itt.nl! ' &. I '.r « ik 'nt 4 n« a ic>-«. r.pt o 
t i ti.r i«r« 4t N i;i« u( Jti 1 ■•! lit) t IK r ;i i*' > 1*. It trr tt« >•! t' <■ t l<-iit •^•(rin It a.% < 
tir« ( ' < 1 tiir IT )•>•«' <<r ^( ^ JU'l tric -ire I'll g .« i<( the an I nt h-.ntrr* lo fa t. t fnci tSr 
%e A»i nl > t i.»u. t m ih t> r «k 1 1 V an 1 tf.i* ¥1 1 an • * « of l! e n'rr • f. an 1 ( «r« aa 
tjt»rr«i mj: p 'i.rr ..| t» • •t''jir:i:#- « t* ♦•!'>• '• !t*i-."^\' j« r« Ihcu.. oj cU«ll«>a 
t... .< M lit, p- «(p« 1,1 "j I.. .«li*t».< * tft ;• \\ .«!,..»». y. ; k^v^. 

AOCNXa WANTED.^ 

Onr |)rrv»n in I«.^4 **.I(J twehr c .pje^ of thr l»f> k j>p Anirral F ir-.K'-.e* m twu 
«l n%. 1 hr «.nr .in Mounl ItuiMrrt \%i;i tr!) mut h Iwitrr. 



Exchange of Relics i- v\ ^:' vv w:. ;ii: ;; -. v^^r. 

1».| I \ fill. »-...rtf . f ( ..r H«i.. I. .,. I \ , 1'.. ,• \ •:♦• ■' M. • It. .: !• f» 

* ■• f'..» ♦•.•«,» ..f ••. o It- * . M. II. • •• I . I ; .«,<• 

^'' ' • ■ 1 I'ti Hi««ori« h'H' • < 4 li II a tftn.'n '■ «.f \wi ^ii (\ \\ :i ^t «^l (\ «;•« In- 
n> t. ' .., M ta 



The Mottiid Bttilder s:^ ntw^wk^ud^^^ 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, ILU.STRATED. 

AfWicn AC TMR AMERICAN ANTIWARIAN. 
vrrw^M wr inc CHICAOO, ILUWOIS ■ ^ 

Thk Points Ilu-strated bv this B<k)k are as roLLows: 

Thrro ««t l.umerly oo ttr.t c ntincnt « <.*%% of p^ »ple to inh^m the luinie **Motiod* 

t>u ii1cr<i" h»t l>eea ffi%cn. ior thry mtr »luid the in >uD(l-bu.UiiQC ac«. The d«te of 
their hftt Jippc«r«ncc it unknimn. but '.t iv «up|>«k4eii to ha^e bcro »ome time eftcr the 
ffU<-ul perol -between that and the I>i«r(i%rrv. thu« mAktng them (i>qtrmpoi«nroiie 
with theC-rt il«riirr« o( the \\'c%t and the (.Miixc^i pronir of the S>uth««r«t. The to* 
Icf^Al ill time between the (Ucul penud end the "Mound butldcre" may be called th« 

••Age of the Mastodon/* 

For the t>«>nr« ot the maitrvlon arc numerous in the pi^at swampf and the tupcrficlal 
fr«\r.«. 1 hr«<* are aotiirtimefl found a««<M .atcd With the re Lc^ of huntere and the rir 
11141114 iif hrr. thu« fihtm.Dff that man c« %tnf ^m the ( <knttnent at the »amc time a« theee 
now rttinit an. malt. The Mound-buildri* lantr on the «t4Cc near the«.t<»«e of the a<e 
of the uiaatodon* and continued up to the time of the **l>;><:ovcr)i.'* During the 

no«nid*Bitllders* Ago 

The bt;f1al'« herd* became onmerout. and <u^me of the Monnd-builder* became hunters 
of the burt.t.ii and Ka\e up their former hahit% and nuMles of lite The Mound -builder* 
were n->t all of one tare. The> did not a. li.i%e the »4inie customs and habttt, nor were 
thrv ai: of the aame grade. There i« a great •l:tlerenie between them. Sc'iir of them were 
liuntef «. othrr^ were warrt->r9 an<l d»i t in !. it*, oiht-r^ weie hi rt.i u)t*ir'*>t4 and l'\etf to 
« 41 cd t>mn«. and others wrre agn j ii.r h|«, «)..> "iirr >un l<'d thr.r \i)lagni with Urge 
ht : 1« of I .itn an<l pra<.ti< el held agr i t'.t .re. '1 he M «* ^^'pt*! \ allev wa« the hali:tat ol 
the Muuud bui:Jcrt. It nta) be divided into eight diMricta, each one of wh.ch ahows 

DMforeot Clasjes of Works sad Different Grades of Society* 

Thu« -n 1 I ating that d tferent tr.U>« i>f Moun 1 '-i. '. Ier« m '-up ed the dif!erent d.^tncta. 
Thr*e »l'M»renl «. a^Mr^ t»f w-rk,* «»ie I »unl in i* Mrit lit l.%!r i i* ( on lal M r.n )i m the 
pratr.e rcg- in of the Upfjer .Mi*^:^"pi»i. I' thu iiin U * »n»!n. M xats \\.»rk* n M.ch- 
igan. N 'rt'ifrn C»'i .» and N<*w \ nc. >.i«r«-l Fn-'.-^i-ir* .»••.'! \ .»ge !• n< ■■».trc< tn 
S» ithern Of. tend Indiana. **t<»nr <tra^e^ i»n the Cuin'-riUnd k.>rr m ienne*«M-c, I o<igQ 
(■ t- .e* n \rk4n«a«, lirr H %e I.pmiU'* tn N »itl. ( ar.«; na an \ hait rcnnc><»ce. and l*>r* 
anitda on tbe Luwcr M.»'».»>.ppt anU in the (fd.f States. '1 hcic were 

Migrations Among tlie noand-BullderSt 

Smit « if thrm caused h> the i r>»wd n]{ d i>')pul.'«t.on4 fr )m the« >uth to then'>rth: other* 
<4t.«rd b> the ills .ii^.<>n^ >*i the w..>l h inter tntx v ^h i uiivameil trom the n^rth to the 
»i .ih. The lK'lcn*c5 id th** M<iund !•■• i«t* are ^' attere*! o\er the entire M ^^i** ppl 
\ a. cv. 'I hf \ ti » n it all bi ( itig to ihe ^.» m* !*♦■' •' »r exh -t t>^e %4'ne grade, iml tf ey 
C'»f re^jw>ntl t » tf.e uth«'f w o k« an 1 rr *. a:i 1 ^'^ »w a *d. r**i »n o! p.ip-).at. -n 1 he 
k« i, m >f the M »t,n 1 l»u " ler^na* \ar,cl. >• t.e d thuu mere \n'nial \V r^hlpert, 
i»t»nn > 1 \\ -r"'! per*, oi'i-'f^ H »iater4. •th'^rn \n c*l >r \Vor*hij>ers. The F. re Cult 
and the Water Cu«l hate «•>.! been ic\ tigni/ed. 1 he 

Keiics of tlie Mound-Ballders 

Vary a " -r J ng to th'* !.*tri«*t<. C-^pper abounds In Witcons n. Iowa. II!'n<>l«aodOh!o: 
t'ottery «it a h.^^h Kra^'> .n \rcan«a«. M.s»)ur.. 1 enne«*ee and the <>ulf xatee: Car\ea 
I'ipei are the m ••t nu'iter * .^ in Of i. Agr.-'ultara. I'^ijlrment* in IM'n >i^. near St. 
I Miii^ M > . an 1 N4«h\ le. Irnn: I>u < l*.i»e«i and M •. 1' jh-« ir Turtra.t I' i>e^ tn Trn- 
ne^*ee and • «• rg' i. a !rw (» . I an 1 >..^er < •rnaMirrit" and |V it I lie* S ha\r In-en f'-'ind 
lni)'i i; C*ar\e 1 >'.r!I cl irgt t^ an 1 C >pprr >pi» ».* n I ennr^iee. tin! C, 't»j»er I' air* In 
the ^liape of w mri riutitan t*i;>ire« .ii the at tnc ^ra^es at I' e !> ti >'i) t»l the p\ra;i . It 
Jn<»r -r^ a. T»«"ie i* a d Mfreni-e Iwtwren the Rr • • of the M < .n 1-» •••' ler^ and the 
In 1 an*. *n \ b-t»»een the e^r er an 1 .ater M >un>l ' :!• iern. a« we . a* ►leiween the re. ct 
of the t Mrrcni 1 ^tii«.ts. 1 Lc id i tiotu the aUar» are d 'icrcnt fru.u tho«c of the a»h 
pita m Uh«o. 1 he 

CMHsation of tlie MoBsd-Boliders 

Var r% a >rd.ng t-^ the .f *tr. t< and per. yi%. That whjch appeare-l at the •'>nth, 1d« 
<i i f ng that .n ( >M.>) an 1 I I'mi*-'***'. wa* >l a mu h higher graie than that w». h pre* 
va el n the N irthern >tate^. a >:.tf the rh tin of the <ireat I^&< «. I'teci^.. /at jn wat 
o »t r-M .a) t I th-t »! Met » of »"-ntr»; \ net ra, bjt may Ix* «■ »»npar«*d t » tt at .d the 
C . 1 iar..c'r<i :n t!ie Vuv ». T'.e M >*in i i j fern d 1 n it p i**« •* an a ph.4ii« t, thi» .ijh 
the? h I't an e\l<"n^ \e %\ • » •' ' n, an 1 pi » i r i eiaS rate re •: < i* r t» n 1 J •• r art 
con« ^t'-d Ml I M \ lU the :m. t.it ,n «d na> !f *; • •• t«. an 1 art r ei i»f die** and oinan^ent 
en I n thr • n *h .d wr »p n- d war. fh'* r ar *« 'e t ite eth '.te 1 u*i .t .n the err t in 
of iiia*».%e earth w »rk* e*tv *"*. pvran. 1*, w.i e 1 rn »'»urc* jn<l n ■ a« xna.i^ in the 
ere ti >n of «t -ne i-*fX%. I. ii.c it kn -wn al- . t the h . .*e ar*.hne« ture »»f tht Monni- 
b.. • l<*r«. The h I <& r mta n« a «iumnitrv >>f >.lth»tha« t<een wr.tten up m t^ t •w\'ect 
anl t>r ngi :n' >r:nat <n ^p t>) late, an 1 n i tct an a<.vouat of the latctt dia^ovcnee. It 
te the ataodard w«^ta upon the M juAd bu..dcrt. 

TBXCK. ^* '^^ M Avtbor's AddrMS, Good Hope, lUU 
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The«e gentlemen will furnish note^. from month to month, and so will keep 
our reader* informnl »% to all ihat it transpiring in the line of Archeology 
throughout the world. 

A larK'e numl)er of Nlw (^>^TMil(t t oks have l)een secured, manyof them the 
%cry b«'%c v:h'>lar*. 

The volume for |S<;7 will contain a series of articles from 
prominent GL*olo^i>ts on such topiis as the followinjj : ** Earth 
and Man/* " Man and Nature/' "Man, Mastodon and the Mo* 
raines/* '* Ice and Agriculture/* *' Forrest and Prairie/* " Scenery 
and Society/* "S)ils an, i.Se.isons/' *' Kirth's Preparation for 
Man ** All of these will t/. fully illustrated. 

These siibj'tts bclonjj to a new department of study to which 
scientific men are now ^jivin.; mu:h attention. The Amkkicah 
AM:^»i'AKt\N is the first journal to take them up as a series. 
The object of these articles i» to present the pr.ictical side of 
of the science ot Geology as connected with Anthrop »logy, 
or, in other words, ''The Meeting Piacc of G-*»Ioi;y and His- 
tor>'," 
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THE ALMANAC OF CHINA AND CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

The pre-Columbian inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
America were paper makers ; the Mongolians were among the 
first manufacturers of paper. From the leaves of the maguey 
plant the Aztecs and Mayans prepared great quantities of 
very durable paper. In one of their reeords, preserved 
upon this maguey paper, we are informed in their ideo- 
graphic writing that '* twenty-lour thousand reams of paper 
were to be brought yearly, as a tribute, to the store-houses 
of the ruler of Mexico-Tenochtitlan/'* Two cities are named 
in this record as the principal places of its manufacture — 
Yzamatillea and Amacoztilla. The first named city fur- 
nished a thin, white and transparent paper, while that from 
the latter was coarse and yellow. The people used the 
paper not only for books, but, like the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, for flags, banners, ribbons, clothing, burnt offerings at 
funerals, feasts and sacrifices, and for dressing their temples. 
It was extensively, almost exclusively, used by the religious 
orders ; the priests were the learned class, and from this 
order of society came nearly all the books and the almanac. 
Paper consequently occupied that high and sacred place in 
America that it did in oriental countries. 

Paper was prepared by the Aztecs and Mayas by soaking 
the leaves of the maguey, macerating, beating and working 
it into thin sheets. It was finished by sizing with varnish, 
and sometimes by coating with animal membranes. The 
sheets were narrow, but long, so that they could be folded 
screen-like into books. Thejavanesc were paper-makers, as 
were all the tribes of Asia up to Japan. They made paper 
out of the bark of the $norus papyrifcra^ or the paper mul- 
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berry. The bark of the young mulberry was soaked in water 
until the tissues of the inner bark were rendered soft ; when 
sufficiently softened, and separated accordini^ to quality, the 
fibers were attached by placing together and beating. •• The 
quality of the paper depends upon the care employed in the 
preparation, and on the frequent affusion of fresh waiter. By 
applying successive layers to the spots which are bare from 
the defect of fibers, and beating them until they unite, an 
uniform thickness is obtained."' The paper of Java, like that 
of Mexico, was of two qualities, one clear and light, another 
coarse and yellow ; and it was prepared by the priests who 
gained their principal livelihood by it. The Koreans," Jap- 
anese and Siamese* made paper from the mulberry bark by a 
very similar process to that used by the Javanese and Mc.xi* 
cans. 

The codices, or Aztec and Mayan records, were printed 
on long narrow strips of maguey paper, and then folded 
screen-like, with a board cover upon each end. ••Paper 
was not rolled up. as was the custom in Kgyp^. and Rome, 
but cut into strips and folded as screens are. Books were 
finished with two nicely prepared boards, as is still done in 
Siam and Burmah.*'* ••The accessible codicr\s were formed 
of a peculiar paper, made by macerating the leaves of the 
maguey or century plant > and beating or felting the fibre and 
afterward sizing it with white varnish. Kach coiicx consisted 
of a long sheet foldc*' backward and forward like a screen, 
or like the ordinary Japanese book; but unlike the oriental 
booki both sides of the paper were used, ami the sheet was 
not bound save by attaching boards to the outer folds as in 
dissected maps."'* Bancroft. I.anda, and other writers 
describe these Central American books in about the same 
langua^'e. 

••The books of the Siamese open in one continu<»us sheet, 
folded fan-like ; the usual length of the pa^e fri>m ei^jht to 
twcKe irulirs, the brea»lth three to fi»ur."' The (ornmon 
books of J.ipan were of t!te same shaj>e ; anti the ft»lilrtl book 
with boartl ends was lojinnon fri>m .Siatn to J.ipan, and was 
in the same itlentiv.il shajx* with the *!"//// of Mr\Ki> and 
Ma\apan with nnlv one tlittiretu e, the M'Xirans and Ma\- 
ans wrote on both sitU-s ot the paper. 'I he .Minan.u of Asm and 
Ameriwi was at least identical in inateiial and outuard form. 
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From the fact that the Mexican and Mayan codices are 
filled with numerals, pictures of the gods, ideo^rraphic signs 
of the seasons^ days, cardinal points, colors and other fea* 
turcs of the ton-al-amatl^ ••we become certain that in these 
records we have before us time-counts — some sort of ephem- 
erides or almanac. This is true of all the codices, and of 
nine out of ten of the inscriptions.'*^ Landa, the second 
bishop of Yucatan, who passed nearly thirty years among 
the Mayas, and became very familiar with their language 
and literature, gives us some very interesting details con- 
cerning the contents of their books. "The sciences that 
they taught were the reckoning of the years, months and 
days, the feasts and ceremonies, the administration of their 
sacraments* the fatal days and seasons, their methods of 
divination and prophecies, events about to happen, reme- 
dies for diseases, their ancient history, etc.*** 

A belief in witchcraft, divination and astrology, was common 
to China. Japan, Mexico and Central America. The power of 
the diviners — the priests of Mexic.-) and Central America, was so 
d.*eply impressed upon the native character that every revolt 
against Spanish rule since the conquest has been guided by 
them. Under the name of nagualists the the priests who prepared 
the almanacs, conducted the sacrifices, and represented the 
earthly and celestial sovereigns, ruled the most cultured nations 
of America. These native shamans w.:re thought by the people 
to represent the gods; to produce rain by incantations and 
prayer; to make a stick look like a serpent, a mat like a centi- 
pede, a stone like a scorpion ; the nagnalist could transform him- 
self into a tiger, a dog. or a bird; he could foretell events by 
reading signs; could interpret dreams, and bring success in 
hunting, trading, in crops or war. 

From the number and name or the day and hour of the birth, 
the priests of both China and Central America pretended to fore- 
cast the destiny of the child, and state the power and spiritual 
influence which should govern its career.'* From an examina- 
tion of the rules and fixed forecast laid down in the almanac the 
child was named, its good or bad future accurately marked out» 
its life regulated, and its mirria'^e determined. Francisco Nuner 
de la Vega, one of the early Spanish bishops in Central America, 
has left an interesting account of the pretensions of the native 
priests, "The Indians of New Spain ret4in all the errors of 
their time of heathenism preserved in certain writings in their 
own Un;ruiges. explaining by abbreviated characters and by fi,;- 
ttres painted in a secret cypher the places, provinces and names 
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of their early rulers, the animals, stars and elements which they 
worshipped, the ceremonies and sacrifices which they obscr\*ed, 
and the years, months and days by which they predicted the for- 
tunes of children at birth, and assign them that which they call 
t\ic nagiials, * • • There are certain bad Christians of both 
sexes who do not hesitate to follow the school of the devil, and 
to occupy themselves with evil arts, diviniations> sorceries, coo* 
juring, enchantments, fortune telling and other means to fore- 
cast the future. These are those who in all the provinces of 
New Spain are known by the name of Nagualists. They pre- 
tend that the birth of men is regulated by the course and move* 
ments of stars and planets, and by observing the time ol the day 
and the month in which the child is born, they prognosticate its 
condition and the events, prosperous or otherwise, of its life; 
and the worst is that these perverse men have written down 
their signs and rules, and thus deceive the erring and ignorant.'*" 

Doolittle in his pictures of "Social Life in China," gives the 
rules by which the natives of the Flowery Kingdom determine 
the selection of fortunate days, and prognosticate the events of 
life. The fortune tellers, however, are always circumscribed io 
their art by the almanac which is annually prepared by the 
priests at Pckin. *';The time selected always falls on one ol the 
days which in the imperial calendar is marked as lucky. Impor- 
tant business is never commenced on those days which the cal- 
endar marks as unlucky or unpropitious. If the question should 
be raised, Why consult the selector of days at alt in regard to a 
fortunate time for the transaction of business, when the mipcrial 
calendar has already plainly intimated what our fortunate and 
what our unfortunate days? the answer is. While certain days 
generally fortunate, they are not, of course, fortunate to all per* 
sons alike. These <iays will prove unlucky to those who are 
born durm)^ certain years, and this mu^t be ascertained by appli- 
cation to those who arc ac<{uainted with the rules relating to the 
subject. Hence the necessity of places where a bona fide lucky 
day may be determined upon, and hence the universal applica- 
tion of men upon the eve of entering upon im(>ortant aflairs to 
those who are able and willing to help them in their necessity!'*" 

No important event in either China or Central America was 
undertaken in opposition to the voice of the diviner as expressed 
in the imperial calendar, and applied to the individual case by 
the lortiinc teller or priest. The soil was not broken, the seed 
not sown, the harvest not gathered, the house not built or 
repaire<l; the hunt not bc^un; the marri.i^e not entered upon or 
consumated the chiM not named, nor the dead buried, until the 
almanac was consulted and a propitiouv day chosen. If the alma- 
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nac marked the day unlucky another was selected; if lucky the 
act was performed or the labor begun. A Chinese wife will 
neither buy nor make her dress on any but a lucky day ; the 
child's exact future, in both China and Central America, was pre- 
destined by the conditions fixed in the calendar upon the hour 
of its birth. The Chinese husband will not purchase land, begin 
a law*suit, go visiting, repair the house, shaven, nor go to market 
without first consulting the almanac and finding the day to be 
luckv for it. ** No one ventures to be without an almanac lest 
he be liable to the greatest misfortunes, and run the imminent 
hazard of undertaking important events on blackballed days."^' 

In the notes upon '*An alnianac adjusted according to the 
chronological calculations of the Ancient Indians of Yucatan, for 
the years of 1841 and 1842, by Don Juan Pio Perez," the author 
says: "The notes or remarks utz.yutz, kin, a lucky day, hb, u 
lob kin, an unlucky day, signify that the Indians had their days 
of good and of ill fortune, like some of the nations ol ancient 
Europe; although it is easily perceived that the number of their 
days of ill-fortune is excessive, still they are the same found by 
me in three ancient almanacs which I have examined, and found 
to agree very nearly."** 

That a fair comparison may be made of the character and con- 
tents of the Chinese and Central American almanac, the first 
thirty days of the Perez almanac for 1841 is set opposite a trans- 
lation of the same days of the year in the current Chinese alma- 
nac for |8</'). The Chinese translation was made by Mr. Charles 
Kan, a Chinese merchant of Tacoma ; from the Perez almanac 
the Mayan words have been omitted as immaterial, while the 
native chronology has in both cases been left out for the same 
reason. 

TIIK COVTKNTS (»F A CHlNEsE AND MAYAN ALMANAC. 
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28. GcKxl for woddiog, not for law tait. 

29. Good (or marriage onira«emont, and 
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80. Good day for funeral, not for Tialtinir* 
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2. Good day for hair cutting, not tMiying 

liind. 

3. Unlucky day. 

4. Lucky day. 

5. I'nlucky day. 

6. GiMMi day for boirinniuK to bniltl houto. 

7. (itMxl day for WMldtng and moving 

ll«>UJM«. 

8. Lucky day, but not for funeral. 
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It will be noticed that the greatest number of unlucky days in 
the lists given is in the Chinese calendar ; for instance, July t6ih. 
is noted as '* lucky day, but not for funeral/* the 20th is ** lucky 
day. not for wedding." while the 23d and 24th, and other days 
have unlucky features. Out of the thirty days in the Chinese 
list twenty are noted as unlucky lor some things, while out of 
the total in the Mayan list but seventeen have evil tendencies. 
Kvery day in the Chinese and Mayan year had either its good or 
bad quality fixed by the diviner; it was lucky for soiTie things 
and for some persons, and unlucky to others. KeMdcsthi> good 
or ill diameter attached to each day, the rules of divination* 
both in China aiul Mayapan fixed specially the future of the 
individual by the hour and il^y ol btrtli, and by the coiulition of 
the planets at the tunc, as well as by other common rules. 

The si^ns and rules thus written d«»wn by the Mayan priests 
\^cre, I)r. Hnnton inlt)rrns us, written in "st»rne stut ol cpheme- 
rides or alnianais.'* I/sts of the days of the year were pre- 
pare d by the priests of China and Central Anienca ; the feasts 
an<i festival <lays were fixeil , tiie ;;<»otl or ill fortune of t.ich liay 
was i!ft<rmineii ; and llic resuii was printnl (»r p.iintid in hiero- 
glypitics upon fo".»!in.j books. In each re-^.on. also, besuKs the 
matters ab«»ve enumer.ited. the ainMna*.s cor.tamcd mltirmation 
rel itm^; to cr<'{'s, hoMNchold «lu!i« s. and n)et!u al retipes. 1 his 
inlorination t" -ether with An und* fst.indm^j ot the scheme of the 
c'finents. cart] nal points, ct»!ors, stars, and o;lnr natural phenom* 
cna, enabled the priests of China, |.i[»in, Mexico or Central 
Ameiica to p'-rforni !».> full mystjc ti.ity as the representative 
of the g'Mjs. 
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Besides the dtviaatory features of the Mayan almanac it also 
contained medical recipes and directions. *'A favorite theme 
with the the writers of the ' Books of Chilan Balam* was the cure 
of diseases." Bishop Landa explains the ** chilanes" as ** sor- 
cerers and doctors/* and adds that one of their prominent duties 
was to dia^^nose diseases and point out their appropriate reme* 
dies.**^^ The Mayan word *' balam** means spotted tiger or jag- 
uar. LePlongeon says that this animal was the totem of the 
lords or high priests of Chichenltza, and he names the ruler of 
that Mayan city Chaacmol or Balam, meaning spotted tiger or 
leopard. According to these authorities, then, the books of 
Chilan Balam are "The books of the High Priest and Doctors 
of the totem of the Spotted Tiger.** Cuculcan, the reputed 
founder of the Mayan calendar, is said to have come from the 
west, and was worshipped, not only as the founder of the cal- 
endar, but as a god of chills and fever, and as one skilled in 
leechcraft."'* In short, the priests of Central America were phy- 
sicians as well as moral teacners, and wrote their directions in 
the almanac. The various books of Chilan Balam (almanacs) 
contam four classes of matter: 

I. Astrological and prophetic matter. 

2 Ancient chronology and history. 

3. Medical recipes and directions, and 

4, Later history and Christian teachings.'^ 

The prommenl and ancient features, however, were the astro- 
lo'^ical, prophetic and medical directions, and it is in these 
respects that it exactly agrees with the Chinese almanac. 

The large Chinese almanac for iSj/> consists of about 300 
pa^es of hieroglyphical printing. About 2^K> pages are filled 
with astrological and divinatory rules and statements, those re- 
lating to fortune telling and palmistry, while fifty pages or more 
are taken up with medical recipes and directions, about on a par 
with those <»f Central America. Barrin*^ the I >urih class, "Liter 
hi*»tory and Christian teaching." there is a gre«it similarity in the 
character of the entire contents of the almanacs of China and 
Central America. — they were on the same plane of development 
m this n >:)ect. 

The almanac of China is prepared under the eye of the Kaif)eror 
at IVkin. It is arranged dvn\ the character of the days and of all 
the matter contuncd in it determined by the priests in the tem- 
ple. When the priests have finished the arrangement, classification 
and character o! its contents, it is ihcn printed by the government 
and sent out tor the guidance of the people. The name of the 
Mexican almanac was " tonalamatl." or "priests book." It was 
the priests book in China. Japan, Mexico, and Central America, 
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and when once printed or painted in the common hieroglyphics, 
and sent out to the people, it represented in both lands the voice 
of the gods through the priests, and was obeyed with a blind and 
unwavering faith. It was a guide in all their affairs of life from 
birth to death. It closely affected the hearts and minds of all the 
people in both regions. It guided them in health and in sickness^ 
in business and in sport, in government and in religion. It was 
much more to them than a mere "time count" or an ordinary 
almanac* It was their medical guide, their spiritual adviser, the 
controller of their every day actions, — their divine book, their 
Bible. James Wickek>ham. 

Tacom A, Wash. 



THE ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 

ONTARIO. 

Second Paper. 

After a brief description of the places where relics are found, 
namely, village sites, graves, etc., it will be necessary to describe 
the relics themselves, which may be divided into two classes, as 
follows : Those from localities showing no traces of contact with 
white men; and those ol the early French, or trader, period. 

The first class must necessarily be composed of implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, made from stone, bone, horn, clay, na- 
tive C(»pper. an.'l shell. The last class embrace many modern 
looking rclicH. some of them made to represent Euro(>ean objects 
and faces. 

The celts, axes, adzes, chisels, g<>u^,»es, slick stones, mullcrs or 
fH'silcs, embrace all sizes, forms, and material, so well known to 
stuilents of Cmadian Arch.rolojy, from granite celts |>cckcd into 
shape, and polished argillite ^jou'^ies, to rouj»h slabs ol ^rcen 
stone and other dioritic rocks worked to an c<l^c. The sizes vary 
from two to fifteen incl'.es in length. None of the.se. however, 
ar*' grooved, except two h mimer stones. 

C'l.i.i^. — It IS a noticeable tact that the maj«>rity of the celts, or 
•* skinnrrs," found here, in common with those from the district 
e.ist to the Ottawa River, are of very poor workmanship. It is 
not that their m tkcrs were defuient in mechanical genius or 
jHrrscverance to make them better, for witness the excel. cnt carv- 
ing and motiellin*^ of their pi|>es. and the neatness of their gouges 
and chisels, and the fine finish of their banner stones. There must 
l>e some reason for it, and the celts seem to have been made on 
the •* ^^ood enough " principle. So, convijuently, we sec that, 
barm:;.; Ixin'^ worked to an edge, very little W(»rk is put on the 
body ol the implement other than bringing it to a sha)>e desir- 
able. In some cases the '* poll '* of the celt is pecked to a shape 
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convenient to grasping in the hand, but in the majority of cases 
the natural fracture forms the poll, with only the protuberances 
and angles worked down by rubbing. An exception, however, 
occurs in the shape of an axe of form and material totally foreign 
to this section. It is supposed to be of jade, and is a beautifully 
polished blade of dark green color, approaching black, with one 
corner of the bit, or cutting edge, of a light mottled green. The 
poll has been ground to a blunt edge, which has subsequently 
been destroyed by abrasion. Dimensions, six by four inches, and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick ; the edge is perfect and side angles 
well defined, and sides flat. If this is jade, it is the first example 
on record that has been found in Ontario, and furnishes another 
proof of the internal traffic existing in North America before the 
advent of Europeans. The Northwest Coast Indians and Alas- 
kans used jade axes and adzes, but the material occurs there as 
drift — Siberia being the nearest country where it is found in situ. 
Wilson, in •• Prehistoric Man." Vol. I, pp. 123-126, informs us 
that the Caribs ol the Lessor Antilles, previous to, and at the 
time of discovery, worked in mottled jade, and made excursions 
to the mainland to obtain it; but he does not say whether it 
there occurs as drift or not. The ancient Mexicans also used 
jade. These rough celts, axes and adzes are very plentiful. The 
adzes are distinguishable by tnring slightly different in their 
longitudinal section, one flat side, and the other more or less 
convex. They do not occur frequently. 

Cmi>ku'^ are more rare and are better made, the surface being 
worked all over, but rarely polished; material being confined to 
diontic rock, or greenstone, with a few of slate, and extend in 
size from small ones of two inches in length, to the long cere* 
monial double bitted ones of thirteen inches. The latter ones 
arc called "ceremonial," for, generally being made of slate, they 
are too soft for actual use, and their only functions seem to be in 
displays. 

Got'c.ES, as a rule, are finely made of argillaceous material. 
They are comparatively rare, though ver>' plentiful to the east 
towards I^ke Rideau, where numbers are found on the shore 
near the water. The pattern occuring most frequently is that ol 
having the groove, or hollowed part, extending about one-third 
the length of the implement, whilst the poll is worked to a hand 
hold, the body being round or oval in .section. Those gouges 
with one end chisel shaped, or combination of celt and gouge, 
occur occasionally, and in those sf)ecimens the workmanship is 
excellent. These are always polished exquisitely, and the sides 
arc flat and rectangular, giving an oblong cross section. Those 
gouges that have the hollow all the way through to the 
poll are not represented here, though occurring in large numbers 
in eastern Ontario. We do not believe that these gouges were 
used in tapping maple trees for sap, as some of them are very 
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small, and the difficulty would be in striking them in deep enough, 
and the material being slate, they would not stand a forcible blow. 
The uses to which these and the adzes were put to, were un- 
doubtedly the hollowing of canoes from logs, troughs, and 
mortars, the gouges being used in finishing oflf; fiire, of course, 
being employed as an adjunct. 

Hammer Stones were generally the first available suitable 
pebble, but we have two or three worked ones. One especially 
is cylindrical in form, with flat ends and a slight groove near 
one end ; shows marks of abrasion ; dimensions, four by two and 
one- half inches. 

RuBUiN(i Stones — ^These are generally small stones or pebbles 
of various shapes, the material predominating being argillite and 
sandstone. These tools are usually of a size suitable to be held 
tn the hand, and as the name denotes, were used for rubbing, 
polishing and sharpening implements. A few have grooves m 
them, as if made in the process of rubbing the ends of bone 
splinters to points. 

Slate Km VE•^ — Semilunar knives are of rare occurrence ; they 
resemble those dcscrib^'d by Abbott in Primitive Industry — ma- 
terial b^'in*^ Iluronian and other slate. Those large slate imple* 
ments rcNcmblin^ spear heads, arc known here as " womcns* 
knives." after an Esquimaux term, thout^h ihii term should 
include semilunar knives as well, tor the KM]uimaux women use 
that pattern of knife in dressing skins. Those womcn^* knives 
were prob.ibly fastened to a short hafc in the same manner th.it 
spear heads were. 

CiiMMKD Akrow AM) Si'LAK Mead^. thouj^h not numeroun. 
embrace all the yarious typi'**. Tlie miteri.il bein-^ UNU.illy chert 
or white (ju.irtz. These are found alon^j the Huri»n trail, and 
have not been noticfd, so far. from vili.i^'* s;ie> Tins e*K*s to 
show that j^.iirc. especiilly l.ir^'e ^-ime, was scirce; or th it they 
were huntcil with arrows tippfii with b >ne .mil h>rn. uhtch 
woiilci N|K-r<|i|y (Irciy uiil» -^s preserve*! l>v the al'^vih acuN of the 
ash l)e«U; and, that arrow and sp'-ar hea K o!thtp;)t'd st mewre 
not nntvaf I ':ur«'il to a lar^ • rxtrnt. It was not «hj a- count of 
material that ihesr are lacKin-^, !»r the vi 1 i^* sitc% al>«iund m 
tl ikes and ni>diil'-s of rtint. cjiirlz. j i*»p 'r. aoti * licrt. ani! I have 
ohser\e<i I irj^e masses <»f ch'*rt on «»ur I.in -Nton'* fi-vks, wh«Ie 
quartz exists in tin* ijramie rt -^lons a >U »rt d •stance to ih" noith. 

()iMii< ('!i:»ii;» Is'ii'MJSi'* — 1 .!•• aw's are tij** or-l-iMry 
cliit» ba^e.l vari'-ly mule of i;,i.irt/ or ch« rt S r.»p<f% emhra« e 
the h If M- sh »e. c ip^h rn-.j. eir. ii! ir. a»^'i ov ite tvp-s N » d- -.ibt 
the lat ^rr cliij»s and rii'^^'swire u^«d !«»r ^^rapin^. i iittin^. and 
sawing p'ifpoNfH 

(ioKi.l I ^ \SM H \SM K Si- -M ^ — I il'* *»«i lare A'A 1 ov.r t\ p? ^ of 
jjorj^ct^ o. c'lr, one s «-. tnen l» in j stj jare w:*h i'»ncivr s!<l'>, 
and the |ii:'.^;:t j-Imal s«c*i»n »»! another b'*»n^ C'»nc uo c nucx. 
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the holes being bored from the convex side above ; material of 
these gorgets is slate, sometimes Huronian.and two or three 
holes is about the average. No butterfly banner stones have 
been found or that class of ornament known as bird and bar 
amulets; though both occur plentifully in western Ontario. 

MoKTAKS are usually found in the vicinity of village sites, and 
are hollowed out ot the tops of large granite or gneiss boulders ; 
of course those are stationary, but sometimes smaller ones, suit- 
able for being carried around in canoes, are found made out of 
slabs of the same material, sometimes hollowed on both sides. 
The depressions are shallow, about 2 inches in depth, by lo or 
12 in diameter. The upper stones for these mills are circu- 
lar worked stones, of about 6 inches in diameter and about 2 
inches thick. 

Discs. — Large numbers of stone and pottery discs, and a few 
of shells, are picked up in numbers on the village sites. These 
are of all sizes and in all stages of manufacture, from one-half 
inch to three in diameter, and up to ^4 inch thick. The stone 
discs are either limestone or steatite, and the shell ones are of 
fresh water unios. This class of relics, especially the larger ones, 
have been called **chungke stones/* used in a game called 
chungke. but the term is not applicable to all cases, for with us 
the majority arc perforated and are too small. We may divide 
them in accordance with their supposed uses. The largest 
unperforated ones are chungke stones; the lar^e and thick per- 
forated ones spindle whorls and drill wei^^hts; the small perfor- 
ated ones are beads, and the medium and small unperforated ones 
used in gambling games, similar to the game in vogue amongst 
our northwest Indians at the present day, which consists in pass- 
ing a stone or small object from one hand to another, or con- 
ceahn;j it about tiie {jcrson, whilst the opponent guesses where 
it is. S )ms; p:oplc consider the smaler di'.cs as buttons. The 
pottery discs were made frum fragments of pottery, as evinced by 
the pattern on them and the curve of the pot. and may be con- 
sidered makeshifts, as they arc usually rou^;h with slightly 
ground edges and rarely perforated, as if made in a hurry during 
the proc»re>s of some ^ame. Another idea is. that they were 
made by children for some amusement, or in imitation of their 
ciders. The shell discs may be unfinished wampum. Hy exam- 
ining the Reports of the Canadian Institute, and Koyle's IVimi- 
live Man in Ontario, a good idea of these discs will be obtained. 

SiONKTi*ni> as fi;;urcd by Abbott in Primitive Industry have 
not occurred yet in this section to my knowledi^e, but do so in 
western Ontario. 

Ml--* Ei.LANi.or> — A large number of worked but unfinished 
implements; pieces of t^raphite. hematite, and steatite, slabs of 
slate and green stone abound on the village sites; these were the 
** material" of the aboriginal workshop. 
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Horn Implements are of comparative rarity and but few occur. 
Deer, carribou, and moose horns being very porous in the core 
absorb moisture and decay rapidly ; moreover, mice are very fond 
ofgnawmg them; this will probably account for their absence. 
Amongst the horn relics recovered we may mention an imple- 
ment resembling a skinner, with a hole for suspension ; a few tal- 
lies; a pipe; some arrow heads, in which the cellular centre has 
been removed, forming a socket for inserting a shaft ; and a 
couple of " beaks*' or ** war hawks" for inserting into club heads. 
The latter are split oflTthe butt of the horn, and are curved like 
a bird's beak, with a sharp point ; dimensions about six inches 
long, one and one-half wide, by less than an inch thick. 

The Bone Articles consist of awls; needles, eyed and eye* 
less ; harpoons ; arrowheads , tallies, and pottery markers ; the 
latter being made by sawing off one end of a bird's hollow bone 
to leave the impression of a ring, and pointmg the other end to 
make strokes. In bone ornaments we have polished sections of 
small hollow bones for beads, and metacarpal bones of animals, 
with the fronts and backs cut out, for bangles. One metacarpal 
bone has the larger end cut oft and perforated eight times around 
the edi)[c\ with a longitudinal perforation down the centre from 
the smaller end to the hollowed part. Small perforated bones 
from fishes' heads are found. These are locally known as *' In- 
dian money." but their real use, in conjunction with perforated 
tusks of bears and wolves, which are ass' dated with them, may 
be as necklaces, or attached to the dress as a bangle, after the 
fashion of the Ksquimaux. Several of the bears' tusks are 
ground to a scraping edge, used by laying flat on the ground 
part and shoving from you. 

SiiKi.L Implements are confined to the aforesaid discs, and 
scrapers. A peculiarity noticed about some of the scrapers is 
that they have evidently been used by left handed persons. 
Fresh water unio shells and salt water helices perforated lor sus- 
pension are found in all the village sites. Sometimes one picks 
up larjje river mu^.scls ground all over to a smooth surface, with 
the edges worked down, as if used as s|>oons. The presence of 
helices (S. Helix) or dog whelks show intertribal barter with 
nations livin;; nearer to the coast. Carver, in his travels, I7<>3- 
(/>. remarks on the prevalence of small sea shells among the 
interi(»r trib^rs. who used them as ornaments and valued them for 
their srarcilv. There are three varieties of the unio native to 
this section of ()ntari«>^northern centre, viz., U. Oblongus, U. 
Complinatus. and U. Margerstifera. The river unios are larger 
and thicker than the lake umos. No wampum has been discov- 
ered in this section yet, to my knowledge. 

All these worked shells, as well as the bone and horn articles, 
and the discs come from vili.ige sites. 
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MIGRATIONS OF THE LENNI LENAPE OR 

DELAWARES. 

IV. 

The relation, geographically, of the Iroquoian £imily to the 
Algonquins may, it is presumed, be taken as an indication that 
the former preceded the latter in the possession of the eastern 
territory, whether we adopt the one theory or the other, in refer- 
ence to the general course of migration, Dr Daniel Wilson in 
his paper on "The Huron-Iroquois of Canada*' (Royal Society 
of Canada, 1884,) takes this view in regard to the comparative 
ages of these two groups in this region. As a stream meeting 
an obstruction it cannot overwhelm, divides and circles about it, 
so it would seem that the Algonquian tide, finding the firmly 
planted Iroquois an obstruction it could not sweep away, flowed 
around theni. filling the unoccupied spaces. What was the general 
course of this Algonquian tide? As there are few, if any, 
scholars of the present day who claim that this course was north- 
ward, in prehistoric times, except along the limited space of the 
New England coast, we may dismiss this view from consideration. 

Mr. Gallatin, who studied the languages of this family with 
special care, expresses the opinion in his ''Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes," that the northern Algonquins were probably the original 
stock of the family. In this northern division he includes the 
tribes dwelling north of the great lakes. 

One of the oldest and most important traditions of this family 
is that of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, recorded by 
Heckewelder, but given more fully in the well known ** Bark 
Record" or Walum Olum.* This begins with a creation myth, 
then gives an account of their wanderings, the passage over 
some important stream or water way, their war with the Talega 
(Cherokees), in which they were aided by the Talamantans 
(Hurons), and their final settlement on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, from which they obtained their modern name. It is now 
generally admitted that the Nemassipi ("Fish River" or Mes- 
susipu), of the tradition could not have been the Mississippi, as 
Heckewelder supposed, but the St. Liwrence in some part of its 
course, most probably in one of the links connecting the lakes, 
as, for example. Detroit River. The correctness of this opinion 
cannot be better shown than in Dr. Hale*s words, wliich we quote 
as follows: 



*11kto rwrord. wlilrh lia« it«c«ntly hr<*n puHIUliinl h) Dr. D. (t. Brtnt«»n. an Vol. V of 
*'Abi>riataftl lm<»nriin Litr rut un\'* C4itit« main c>n«> column th^oritrinAl ltuli«n «)mhf»U. 
to •noUi^r tb«» •tirTitrt<'atii»o ia tlio Li«»o«(ir ur Drlawftn* Uiiiruaiii*. aud la • third the 
KAtfludi tranalatiuo. 
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** The country from which the Lenape migrated was Shioaki. 
the ' land ot fir trees/ not in the west, but in the far north,- evi- 
dently the woody region north of Lake Superior. The people 
who joined them in the war against the Allighewi (or Tallegwi^ 
as they are called in this record), were the Talamatan» a name 
meaning 'not of themselves,* whom Mr. Siguier identifies with 
the Hurons, and no doubt correctly, if we understand by this 
name the Huron-Iroquois people, as they existed before their 
separation. The river which they crossed was the Messusipu, 
the ' Great River/ beyond which the Tallegwi were found* 
'possessing the east/ That this river was not our Mississippi 
is evident from the fact that the works of the Mound-builders 
extended far to the westward of the latter river, and would have 
been encountered by the invading nations, if they had approached 
it from the west, long before they arrived at its banks. The 
*' Great River'* was apparently the upper St. Lawrence, and most 
probably that portion of it which flows from Lake Huron to 
Lake Erie, and which is commonly known as the Detroit River. 
Near this river, according to Heckewelder, at a paint west of 
Lake St. Clair, and also at anoth«:r place just south of Lake Erie, 
some desperate conflicts took place. Hundreds of the slain Tal- 
legwi, as he was told, were buried under mounds in that vicinity. 
This precisely accords with Cusick s statement that the people of 
the great southern empire had 'almost penetrated to Lake Erie' 
at the time when the war began. Of course, in coming to the 
Detroit River from the region north of I^ke Su|>erior, the Al- 
gonquin^ would b^ advancing from the west to the east. It is 
quite conceivable that, after many generations and wanderings, 
they may tliemselves have forgotten which was the true Messusipu 
or '(ireat River/ of their traditionary tales/* — A/fi. Antiij. l\ 7/7. 

It will be seen from this that Dr. I {ale places the starting point 
in "the far north — the wo.kIv region north of L<ikc Superior;*' 
an opinion with wind) we can justly agree. His further remark 
that **in c«)ming to the I)troit River from the region north of 
Like Superior the Al^jonqums would be advancing from west to 
cast," is notu'eable. consiilenng his theory heretofore mentioned* 
Dr. Brinton passes to the far cast in hu interpretation of this 
tradition. ** Were I/* he remarks, "to revon^truct the ancient 
history from the Walum Olum. as I understand it, the result 
would rrMd as f illows: At some remote \fcu*n\ their ancestors 
dwelt far to the northeast, on tidrwatcr, pri>b.ibly at Ltbrador. 
They procure led south and we^.t, till they reached a bn»ad water 
full of Islands and aboundiiVyj in fish, ficrhaps the St Liwrcnce 
about the Thousand Isles. I hey crossed anil dwelt tor some 
generations in the pine ami hemlock regions ol New York, tl^ht- 
\v\\^ more or less with the Snake people and Lile^a, agricultural 
nations living in stationerv vi.l iges to the southwest of them, in 
the area of Ohio and Indiana/' etc. 
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The rigorous climate of their original home, and its geograph- 
ical position, are clearly set forth in the following verses : 

^It fntwm whfire they abode, it sDowa where they abode, it •tormi where 

they abcxie, it ie cold where they abode. 
At thie northern place they speak favorably of mild, oool ( lands) with mary 

deer and buffaloes. 
In that ancteot country, in that northern country, in that turtle country, 

the beat of the Lenape were the Turtle men.** 

The direction in which they started and traveled is aUo clearly 
stated. 

**To the Snake land, to the east they went forth, going away, constantly 
griei'ing.** 

It ts difficult to understand how this course would take them 
from Librador to the Thousand Islands. It is true it is said : 



*The fathers of the Bald Eagle and the White Wolf remain along the 

rich in Hah and muacefs. 
Floating up the streams in their canoes, our fathers were rich, they were in 

the light when they were at those islands." 

This, however, would apply with far greater consistency to 
Hudson Bay, or even lake Wmnepeg than the ocean coast, as in 
following the rivers south, or southeast, they would be moving 
up stream. Moreover, it is twice expressly stated that Snake 
Island was *' to the east.'* 

In attempting to explain the tradition we should follow it as 
closely as possible consistent with other data. The references 
to the sea in the traditions of Algonquins. Siouans and Iroquo* 
ians, have been too hastily assumed to refer to the ocean, and it 
is easily understood how later versions of these traditions, given 
by Indians, would make the references apply to the ocean The 
whole tenor of the Birk Record indicates a movement southeast* 
ward, and is at variance throushout with the idea that they came 
from the coast of Labrador or from the Atlantic shore at any 
point. If we will bear in mind the fact that if they started from the 
shores of Hudson's Bay, this great water would be to them the 
'* sea," the great water.** until they came into the vicinity of the 
true ocean, the difficulty of explaining; the references to the sea 
will vanish. Add to this the generally accepted tradition of the 
Indians of New Knaland as i^iven by Roger Williams, that they 
came from the southwest, and we would, according to the theory 
which brings them from Labrador, carry them completely around 
a circle 

Having turned their course toward the Snake Lmd, Snake 
Island, it seems that, on their way. they crossed on the ice dur- 
ing the winter some broad water, which from the language docs 
not appear to have been a river, to which they applied the name 



•• m^^ •» 



•* Over the water, the frozen sea. 
They went to enjoy it [Snake Island.] 
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Od the wonderful, slipperv water. 
On the stone- hard water the/ all went. 
On the great aea, the muBjel- bearing aea.** 

There are reasons for believing this refers to a winter of 
unusual severity as the Shawnee tradition mentioned hereafter 
claims that the water was rendered solid by the power of their 
magicians. 

Having passed this water they come to the ** land of the spruce 
pines/' What water is here alluded to is of course a question 
difficult to decide satisfactorily. However, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it was somewhere about Lake Huron, and that 
Snake Island was in the same locality. The events and move* 
ments which follow appear to be explained more consistently 
with the geography, by supposing that a crossing into the north- 
ern end of the lower Michigan peninsula is here alluded to, than 
by assuming this crossing to have been farther east. They had 
not yet advanced as far south, or east, as the country of the Tal- 
ega, and hence must have been north and west of Lake Erie. 

They come now to the " land of the spruce pines,** — northern 
part of Michigan* — where they dwelt for an indefinite period. 
Here they fought with the Akmt*ini, '* Snake people*' or Snake 
tribe; a weak people who hid themselves in *' the swampy vales/* 
which are by no means uncommon in northern Michigan. Again 
they decide to move on. 

** Bnow Bird was Chief ; he spoke of the south. 

That our fathers should oomeiM it by scattering abroad. 

Snow Bird went south. White Beaver went east.** 

This evidently indicates a separation of the tribes, some mov- 
ing in one direction and some in another, the courses being 
southward and eastward. The figure (IV, 12 of the Record) 
shows very plainly that this division was at the "land of pines.*' 
Their location at this time appears to be indicated by the follow- 
ing statement: 

** The Hnake land was at the south ; thr great Hprucc* Pine land was U>ward 

lUr shore : 
To the east was the Fish land, towards the lakes was the Buffalo land.** 

This seems to apply very well to central Michigan. The Snake 
land was S4>uthwar(i m Indiana or Ohio; the Sprucepme land 
was that whiih they had just abandoned m the northern part of 
the jK'nmsuIa ; aNsuming DetnMt river to be the Nemcsipi i Fi^h- 
riven, we can re^tdily locale the ** Fishland,** the " Ruflrai«> land,*' 
which wa> •• toward the lakri,'* is docriptive of the prairic region 
ol northern Illinois and northwestern Indiana around the south- 
ern end of Lake Muhi^an 

Snake land was reav hcd, and, after " much warfare south and 
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east/' full possession was obtained. I-Iere they remained during 
the reigns often chiefs, probably not less than one hundied nor 
more than two hundred years. Here they first learned the use 
of maise. 

"ShiTer* with cold wm Chic'f. who went south to tho com UDd. 

After him CorDBrc«kc»r wm Chief, who brought about the pUoting of 



corn." 



This implies of course, that immediately south of them were 
people who cultivated corn, possibly the Talega, with whom 
they afterward warred, but more likely some other tribe. 

At this point in the narrative there are some puzzling state- 
ments difficult to reconcile with each other and with the general 
trend of the story. 

** After him the Salt man was Chief ; after him the Little-One waa Chief. 
There waa oo rain and do i^oro. m> they move further aeaward. 
At the place of caves, in the buffalo land, they at laat had twyd, on a pleaa- 
aot plain.** 

The mention of "Salt-man," " seaward," and " place of caves 
in the buffalo land — on a pleasant plain,*' — in such close connec- 
tion, lead to the supposition that they relate to the same period 
in the migration. It is possible, however, that reference is made 
to incidents in the history of the different tribes of this family 
group, which appear at this period of the narrative to have spread 
themselves over northern Indiana, the eastern portion of Illinois 
and northwestern border ofOhio«a portion lingering in southern 
Michigan. As it is legitimate to infer that the Shawnecs formed 
the chief off shoot going south, it is not straining a point to sup- 
pose that the salt springs on Saline river, tn southcastrm Illinois 
had been discovered. On the other hand, the figure of thc**caves 
in the buffalo land" (IV. 29) bear a remarkably close rcsem- 
blance to tents or wi(;wams. It is noticeable in this connection 
that in a preceding verse (III, i) it is said that '*the Lenape of 
the turtle, [turtle clan] were close together, in holloiu //<>//5/'i. liv- 
ing together [or in a town] there. 

The translator, in the vocabulary under the or»\Mnal word 
wotiwikgitn, gives the following, "Cane house; U'a!iU\ hole; 
walkfH^ he is digging a hole." The word signifying '* a cave" 
{walok) ap. ears to be derived from the same root. According 
to Father Zenobius, who accompanied Li Salle in his first exjK*- 
dition through Illinois, the Indians in the norihorn part of what 
is now this State^made their cabins of mats of flit ruNhes. sewed 
together double." Hennepin speaks of the same kind of cover- 
ing to their cabins, which he says is so well sewed as to be 
impervious to wind, rain and snow. He says they make their 
cabins in the form of a tent. These facts taken to;7cther, and 
the symbol referred to. lead to the belief that the word ** caves" 
in this passage of the Record signifies cabins, or wigwams. 
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That they were still west of the Talega is evident from what 
follows; hence the statement that they moved" farther seaward" 
or "eastward, being far from the sea/' which is the real mean- 
ing, is consistent. 

** The^r settled again on Yellow RiTer, and had much com oo stoneleH 
ground/' 

It is evident that they, or the main body to whom the tradi- 
tion especially relates was now moving eastward from the west- 
ern limits of their route, and was passing over some of the points 
touched on the westward march. If Dr. Brinton be correct in 
his supposition that this river is a small stream in northwestern 
Indiana, a tributary of the Kankakee, there is perfect agreement 
with the route of the migration so far as we have traced it. His 
note on the passage is as follows: '* IVisawana, the Yellow 
River. There is a small river so called in the state of Indiana, 
a branch of the Kankakee, called on Hough's' Map of the Indian 
Names of Indiana/ We-tko^gan, a corruption ofwisawana. When 
the Minsi made their first migration west, about 1690, they 
directed their course to this spot, where they were found by 
Charlevoix in 1721." 

The cause ol this eastward movement appears to be explained 
by the following verses : 

** White Fowl was chief ; airain there was war north and south. 

The Always-Ready One was chief ; be fouf^ht sKainst the Hnakea. 

The BtronffOtwd-One was chief; he fought asaiDst the northerners. 

The Lean-One was chief; he fought against the Tawa people. 

The OiMMsum like was chief ; he fought in sadness. 

And said. 'They are many ; let us go together to the east to the sunrise.' 

The^ seuarated at Fish Ki%*er ; the lasy ones remained there. 

Cabin Man was chief ; the Tallegwi |ioflseM«Hl thr> oast. 

Strong Friend was chief ; he desired the eastern land. 

They were pressed by foes on both northern and southern 
flank ; their old enemies, the Snakes, agam warred upon them. 
The figures indicate that the '* northerners'* and '* Tawa people'* 
mentioned were on the west, now the rear, of the Lenape. As 
we have seen above, on leavmg the land of the spruce pines, (IV, 
ta), *'Snow Bird went south.** and with him probably much the 
larger body, from whom the Shawnees split off and remained in 
the southwest when the others retraced their steps toward the 
east ** White Beaver went cast,'* leading the smaller body and 
probably s*opping alon^ the west bank of the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair. It was toward these, the western band now 
moved, having determined to proceed toward the east, south of 
the lakes. Some of the eastern band refused to join them, and 
''they separated at Fi%h River, the Uzy ones" remaining there, 
where they had probably found food abundant. 

Scarcely had the march toward the east begun before the 
Talega were encountered. 
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*'8oiiM pawed oo east ; the Taloga ruler killed some of them« 
All M7 in uoiaoD, 'war, war.* 

The TaIaiiuidUo. frieods from the north oome, and all ffo t(|frether. 
Sharp-One was chief ; ho waa the pipe -bearer beyond the river.** 

It appears from the language and the figure (IV, 52,) that there 
was a rubicon here, a river which the Talega (Cherokecs) con* 
sidered a boundary oi their territory, whether the Maumce or 
some other stream farther east or »outh, can be decided by con* 
jecture only, nor is it important in the present investigation. 

This contest with the Talega (Cherokees and Mound-builders 
of Ohio,) though doubtless long and sanguinary, is told in a few 
brief lines. 

''They rejoiced greatly that they ahould light and alay the Talega towna. 

The Stirrer waa chief : the Talega towna were too atrong. 

The Fire- Builder waa chief : they all gave to him many towna. 

The Breaker- in Piecea waa chief ; all the Talega go eouth. 

He Haa Pleaaure was chief ; all the people rejoice. 

They atay aouth of the lakea ; the Talamatan frienda north of the Ukea.** 

Their confidence in their ability to overcome the Talega ap- 
pears to have bjen, at first, a little disappointed, as the towns, 
for a time resisted their attacks directed by Pimokhasuwi (Stirrer.) 
The next chief, however, if we may judge by his name, as trans- 
lated by Dr. Brinton — Tenchekcntit (Fire Builder) — used the 
torch as a more eflective weapon. (Dr. Hale translates it *'Open* 
Path.**) If we are justified ii\ supposing that the square, circular 
and other ancient works of Ohio indicate these towns, this would 
imply that the walls were surmounted by stockades or wood- 
work of some kind. Be this as it may, the Lcnaoe appear to 
have been successful, and the Talega were driven south, finJing 
at last a permanent restin*; place in the mountains of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. The Lcnape remain 
south of the lakes and the Talam.intans return tu their country 
on the north side. The figure (IV. 61.) appears to refer to a 
single lake, presumably Like Krie, and indicates that the Lenape 
occupied or controlled the entire country south, from end to end. 
At leau the Talamantan symbol stands above (north of) the mid* 
die of the lake, ahd Ltnape symbols below (south of ) each end. 

The friendship which had existed between these two nations 
was not of long duration. 

*Wbeo Lnog aod^Mild waa chief; thoM* who were not hia frienda consi>ired. 

Tmtbful-Man waa chief ; the Talamatana made war. 

Jaat sod-Tme waa chief ; the Talamatana trembled.** i Hurona.) 

That the Falamatans were the aggressors is apparent from the 
figures, as the symbol (IV, 62.) shows that they are referred to 
as those who conspired. As the remainder ol the tradition is 
well known, and has received substantially the same interpreta* 
tson from authors who have discussed the subject, it is unneces* 
sary for us to follow it further at this time. Moreover wc connect 
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here with the history and tradition of the Cherokees^ which have 
already been briefly referred to. If the interpretation which we 
have given o( this migration legend be substantially correct, our 
object in referring to it has been accomplished; it proves that 
the general primary movement of the Algonquins found south 
of the lakes and east of the Mississippi was south and east, and 
that the starting point was somewhere north of Lake Superior. 
Whether along the southern shore of Hudson's Bay, or around 
Lake Winnipeg or other northwestein lake, is immaterial to the 
argument. 

This northern locality would therefore appear to have been the 
original home of two ot the great families found inhabiting the 
Atlantic section at the time it was first visited by Europeans. 
There are other data which tend to strengthen this conclusion^ 
for example. Dr. F. V. Hayden (**Conlrib. to Ethnog. and philol. 
of the Indians of Missouri Valley,") obtained satisfactory evi* 
dence that the Blackfeet, an Algonquian tribe living about the 
headwaters o( Missouri river, had migrated thither from the 
region of the Saskatchewan. 

*' The traditions of the northern Algonquians do not, accord- 
ing to the native hihtorians, Peter Jones and George Copway, 
trace their origin farther back than to a comparatively late 
period, when their ancestors possts<^cd the country uhich they 
still hold, north of lakes Huron and Superior.'* (Dr. II. Hale. 
Am. Antiq , Vol. V). 

As will be observe d by the reader familiar with the subject, 
we have passed over some ini(>ort.int items o( the legend without 
any attempt to explain them. The cosmojjony and other jH>r- 
lions. which ^ccni to have no direct beanni; upon the point at 
issue, have of course been omitted ; there are, however, some 
other items, a proper explanation of which would throw some 
lijjhl upon the sulMcct F»)r e.\amp'e, if we could fix the local* 
ity of Sn.ike NIands; drtcrinmc positively who the Snake peo* 
pie, the Tawa. and Stone people were, we would gain thereby 
somr* additional landmarks. 

"Snake" appears to be used with difT rent applications. When 
applied to the northern people, the "Snakes/* and to "Snake 
Island/' which was near the place where the Lena|)e crosvrd to 
the south side of the lakes, it is pi»ssible the Tawas and their 
place of residence are rrferred to. This su;.j^estion is based upon 
the fact that the Tawa |K»ople are represented in V. 1 6 by a ser- 
pent : and that the termination alo of the name Towakon (To* 
waka) signifies " .snake/* Dr. Hrinton says it refers to the Otta- 
was, called by the Delawarcs "Taway/* The ancient dwcllint; 
place of this tril)e was in all prol>abiIity about Lake Huron, or 
on Manitouline Island. It is stated in the Jesuit Relation for 
16^)7, '* The ancient dwelling pUcc of the Ottawas was a portion 
of Lake Huron, from which they were driven by the fear of the 
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Iroquois, carrying with them the love of their native country/* 
Perrot says that this island was calleJ '* Lisle des Outaouasl' 
which the commentator affirms was the primitive residence of 
this people. Shea, in a note to Charlevoix, "History New 
France/' says: '*The Ottawas. a small tribe allied to the Outch- 
ipoues, or Ojibways, always resided west of the Hurons. They 
are first called Andatahouat (Sagard) ; Ondatauauat (Bressani); 
Ondataouatouat (Relation 1654) — a Huron term, perhaps from 
omiata, wood, and equivalent to Gens des Bois. Du Creux, in 
his map, places them on Manitouline Island, as do Champlain, 
Bressani and the Relation, 1671/* The idea that their pri- 
mary home was on Ottawa river is successfully combatted by 
Shea. There is nothing unreasonable in supposing that the 
Ottawas had preceded the Lenape, and with the Chippewas had 
taken up their abode on the shores and islands of Lake Huron. 
This will serve to explain how the Lenape became aware of the 
existence of Snake Island. This supposition of course implies 
enmity between the two tribes. There seem to be hints of dis- 
sension in the mythological portion of the legend. 

If the explanation given be snbstantially correct, the general 
lines of migration of the other members ol the stock from this 
northern hive to their historic seats can readily be surmised. 
However, as the movements of some of these are important we 
will refer to them. 



AX ANALYSIS OK THE DAY SIGNS IN THK PAL- 

ENOUKN INSCRHTIONS. 

By Le\vi> Winikks Glnckel. 

In a former article in this magazine wc described the 
occurrences and variations of the numeral prefixes and super- 
fixes, which occur so frequently in the katuncs or cartouches 
of the mural inscriptions of the Mayas. A close examina- 
tion of these graven texts will show that the numerals are 
generally affixed to the sigois or glyphs for the various days 
of the Maya calendar. As Prof. Valentin! justly says: •• The 
numerals are their conspicuous monitors, and the symbols 
affixed to them invite to the certain belief that we stand 
in the presence of a day's date."' This indefatigable stu- 
dent has expressed his opinion in his valuable researches, 
that the written symbols are plainly nothing else than tach- 
ygraphs, which show on their f.iccs, the traces of abbreviated. 
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degenerated images,* which suggest the prc-cxistcncc of 
a prototype ; and that these prototypes can be detected in 
the sculptures and that they then represent the image of a 
distinct object, which can be demonstrated to be of some 
ritual nature. He further claims that the method of record- 
ing both on paper and stone was not alphabetic, syllabic or 
intermixed but object and picture writing. How unfortu- 
nate it is that the students of this subject differ so radically 
on such a primary, important point. Dr, Seler.' Dr. 
Forstemann,* and Dr. Schellhas' hold that the Mayan 
hieroglyphs are mainly or wholly ideographic ; while the 
Abbe Brasseur,* de Charcnccy,* dc Rosny,* Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas,^ Dr. Lc Plongeon,* Dr. Crcsson* and others, con- 
sider them to a great extent phonetic. An intermediate 
position has been upheld by Dr. Brinton'* who believes that 
while they are chiefly ideographic, they are also occasion- 
ally phonetic, in the same manner as in the Aztec picture 
writings. 

Bishop Landa's signs for the twenty days which occur so 
frequently in the ancient Mayas Codices are supposed b> 
many students to have been reproduced in /tic siniilt on the 
graven texts of the mural inscriptions, and many writers 
have pointed out certain resemblances of the day signs in 
the codices to those on the sculptures, such as /;///>, C'Air<'«, 
hzaitab, etc. Prof. Valcntini has pursued this investigation 
further than any predecessor, and the results obtained are of 
inestimable value to the student. We fully believe that 
every additional point of evidence in this abstruse and com- 
plicated study will be of value to the future investigator ; 
and there is little doubt, but that the ultimate result^ <»f 
untiring and long continued analysis t)f these glyph ftirms, 
will culminate in a broader and more comprehensive under* 
standing of these- hitherto mysterious hiero^'lx phic inscrip- 
tions. Many students are of the opini4>n that the signs Jor 
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the days are oftentimes to be looked upon as rebuses, and 
that they do not tell us the name j»iven the day. When 
used in this way they believe that they are merely the pict- 
ure of some familiar visible object, whose name is somewhat 
similar to the name of the day, and which recalls it to the 
mind. Therefore it is essential to discriminate between 
those used in their calendar significance, and those used as 
rebuses. The glyphs of the various days occur quite fre- 
quently on the tablets, monuments and mural inscriptions ; 
so often in fact, as to make one infer that they must be chro- 
nological or calendar records of some kind. Some day signs 
occur many times in each inscription, while others are found 
very seldom, and in an abbreviated or changed form. They 
are almost always accompanied by numeral prefixes, com- 
posed of bars and dots at the left side of each glyph. Some 
also have numeral superfixes, and others have both forms of 
numerals attached to the same glyphs ; or in other words, 
h«ve a double set of numerals, as with Chuen and sometimes 
Ahau, 

It has been the subject of much discussion as to the exact 
meaning of these double sets of numerals, and the proper in- 
terpretation of them, is yet to be demonstrated. Prof. 
Thomas was of the opinion, that, when the character or sym- 
bol of a day has numeral prefixes at the side only, that these 
denote the number of the day. as they never exceed thirteen. 
The numerals on the top of the characters in the mural in- 
scriptions, he believed corresponded with the red numerals 
in the manuscript. Where the character is the symbol of a 
day, and has numerals, both at the side and aNo on top ; 
those at the side he considered as referring to the number of 
the month, as they never exceed eighteen. * 

Prof. Valentini explains the numeral superfixes on the car- 
touches, as copal balls of various ingredients ; and tablets 
••tablillas" per-icribed by the ancient priests, which were in- 
tended to be cast into the bra/ier, as described by Land a on 
pages 14S and 250. One fact is certain, that the same ^tyle 
of ornamentation by loop^ on each side of the numeral one, 
two. six, or eleven, is foun<l. with a few exceptions, both in 
the prefixes and superfixes on the graven te.xts. Therefore, 
if the same rules for general arrangement of ornamentation 
of the bars and dots, is used for the superfixes, does it not 
follow that there is in conse(|uence, a certain relationship and 
affinity tc» those used as prefixes ; and if the latter are numeral 
signs, the former als<» must have some numeral significance? 
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Most of these researches have been confined to the Palenque 
Tablet of the Cross, but we propose to continue them 
through a wider field, taking for the present, the five Palen- 
quean tablets. For convenience in collecting the glyphs, we 
will use the method adopted by Chas. Rau, and afterward 
used by Prof. Valentini, for locating the characters in each 
tablet. For instance in Tablet I,* we have the central picture, 
containing the sacred tree of life, which is surrounded by 
figures, cartouches, and decorative forms ; and on each side, 
the lateral tablets, which are each divided into six vertical 
columns, and these columns into seventeen transversal rows, 
forming a regular series of cartouches, with the exception of 
the initial glyph which occupies the space of four of the regular 
size, and the row of double characters immediately under* 
ncath it. Suppose we letter and number each tablet, lettering 
the top of each column of glyphs, beginning at upper left- 
hand corner, A, B, C, etc.; and then numbering down the 
transversal rows at the left side» starting at the upper left- 
hand corner, with I, 2, 3, and so on, to 17, for each row of 
glyphs. Hence the glyph C 3 would be the third character 
down the C column; and the glyph F 5 the fifth character 
down the F column. This same method I have used in study- 
ing all the mural inscriptions, and when referring to a glyph 
such as \) 4. Tablet I, I would mean the fourth character 
down the I) column on the • 'Tablet of the Cross" at Palenque. 
For convenience and to save time, I have numbered the 
various Palen()uean mural inscriptions as follow^ : 

Tablet I — The Palcn<)ue **Tablct of the Cross.*** 

Tablet II The •'Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa.'' No. 
3 frontispiece to Vol. II, in John L. Stephen's •*lnculents of 
Travel in C'entral America," etc. N. V. 1S55. 

T.iblet III Outer Corriilor of No. i, Cas.is de Piedra, 
I*alen<|ije, Ri^^ht hand si^le Tablet No. Ill, facing page 342, 
Vol. II. Stephen's ••Inci<l«nls, " etc. 

Tablet. IV Tablet on Inner Wall of Casas No. I. V(»l. II 
Stephen's ••Inciilents," etc., facing p.i^e 345. 

Tablil V — <)iiter Corridor of No. i, C'asas de Piedra, 
l*alen«|iie. I. eft h.uu! snle .No. II, facing page 342, Vol. II 
Stephen's "hu iilents," etc. f 
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For the purpose of showing the resemblance and affinities 
of the written symbols in the Mayan codices to those figured 
on the sculptured inscriptions, I have prepared two diagrams 
(sec Plate I and II) in which are placed some two or three 
forms from the codices, followed by a few examples of each 
corresponding day sign taken from the graven texts. 

I. The sign for Kan can be readily distinguished in the 
graven texts, although it docs not occur with great frequency. 

It is fouDd four times in Tablet I, in T 8, U 17, X 10. and T 2: once in 
Tablet 11. in E 1: three times in Tablet III, in Q 3 D 8, and B 7; once in 
Tablet IV, in A 7; and twice in Tablet V. in E 11. and G 4; with a toUl num- 
ber of occurrences in the five tablets of eleven times. It is almost invariably 
acc«>mpani(*d by numerals as prefixes, but in none of the day signs except 
C'Aiirri and sometimes Ahiin^ do we find the numeral auperfixes. 

The following diversified interpretations are given for the 
sign Kan, Dr. Scler thinks that it represents an eye; Dr. 
Shellhas a grain of maize; and Hrasseur a tooth. Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas believed that it was used not only to denote bread, 
(tortillas, but that in the pictorial portion of the codices, it 
was also frequently given to represent corn, (maize.; * Prof. 
Valcntini says that the word Kan in Mayan, has among other 
meanings "that ol yeihnc and under given circumstances, that 
of the yellow ripened maize. It is only in this condition that 
the kernel represented in the picture, is available for prepar- 
ing the tortilla. The part stands for the whole. The kernel 
at its top shows heart and rim with which it is fastened in 
the cob; the furrows or folds, as signs of the hardening of the 
kernel, arc indicated by the downward running strokes." ' 
Dr. Berendt identified it as as a polished stone, shell pendant 
or bead; and Dr. Brinton accepts this interpretation, holding 
that it was their circulating medium, and stands for money, 
and all that the word conveys — food, prosperity, abundance; 
and that the dot, or eye. in the upper portion, is the perfora- 
tion by which it was strung on a cord,* 

In Plate I. Figs. 1. 2 and 3. are taken from the CVnlices ; Fi^. 4 is found 
in T. H. Tablet I : Fiff 5. in U 17. Tablet I ; Fig. 6. in X 10, Tablet 1 : and 
Fig. 7 is found in Tablet MI. in I). H. These are all remarkable resem- 
blancea, and are depicted in the inscriptiuns with much regularity and 



2. Chilean, This sign does not occur often in the mural 
insicriptions. but wherever it is found it contains the wavy 
lines for the interior designs. We find none in Tablet I ; 

< t • **A Hcodj of U>4» Maouacript Tmaoa," bj (*> ru« Tht»ma-. Wa-hinirttm. D. C. I vC. p. 
US 

<I> ** %li*lr«l« of tlir l>lct«»ri«l Tfil ln«crih(*«| on Two P«|rn«|nr TjihM-.** br Plalip J 
J VaImiIiiiI. pul>lt«b<Hl \rf th«« Vnu<>ric«ii Anti«iuarian S(ici4't>. Murc<>«t<*r. JfAv*.. I'^'.O. 
Parti, p 1\ 

111 **A Prun«»r of Marsti Hl4»niffbshic«." by I). (|. Rrint4»n. puhli«lip<l by th«« rmvfrvitjr 
of Paanntf ania. 1<<«A. p. llo. 
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one in Tablet II, in K 3 ; three in Tablet III, in F 11 ; T 
10; and T 12 ; once in Tablet IV, in E 9; and twice ia 
Tablet V, in K 9 and K 12, making a total for the five 
Palenque tablets of seven times. We differ from Prof, Val* 
entini on this point. He assig^ns the glyph which we inter* 
pret as Cauac , for this sign Chiccan, Perhaps we arc both 
wrong, for the opportunities for comparison are but few» 
and the resemblances are far from what should be desired. 

Id Plate III, Fi«8.9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 are taken from the oodioea ; and 
the remaiDiDfC four are from mural inscriptions. It will be readily noticed 
that th(* latter have not the slightest resemblance to the Figs. 9. in, U and 
12. but that they resemble to a great extent the variant Fig. 13. in the wary 
lines across fhe centre. Fig. U is found in Tablet IV, in B 9; Fig. 15 in 
Tablet V, in K 9; and Fig. 16 in Tablet III, in F 11. 

3. Cimi» This sign we can only find once in Tablet I. 
and while it docs not exactly correspond with Landa's sign 
the resemblance is very close, and a diligent search of all 
the tablets failed to bring any better result, or any further 
occurrences for Cimi, 

The sign in the center of the variant in Plate III, Fig. 19. oaonot be 
found in the mural inH«*ripti<mH. Figs. 17. 18 and 19 in Plate III are taken 
from the t*<Kii<*(*s. Fig. 21). the only one occurring in the graven inscripttan«, 
is found in 8 4. in Tab*et 1. 

4. Manik. This si;^n was first interpreted by Hrasseur as 
a hand in the act of grasping. The sign appears in the 
graven texts in the form of a variant, and although the sym- 
bol of the hand occurs fre<juently in the tablets, we cannot 
associate them with this sign. 

The varisnts are of the iit\Ie iihnwn in Plate 1. Fiir«. 2rt to 32. It is 
found four tiitifn in Tnh'f*! I. tn A t:i H 13. C 4. l* :> : ti\e tmi«««i in Taltlet 
II. H 12, A \yy B 1«. <) 13. I 3: ami fhi» tim.^ in Tabkti* IV. in I> rt, A 7. A 
H. (• in find I 10; but «!««'•* n«it ii«iur in Tnl»!«'tn III and V. Kig. 'iTun Hate 
III in taken frmi, thr y^Ayv.^ ; Vwi 2»i in A 10. TnhM II ; Kig.2T m A i:i.Tab 
let I : Kitf. •> ih T I Tnhirt I : Kiir. 'iS* m B Vi in Tnbl.t 11 ; Fig W is B 13, 
in TahUt I ; Kik'*«. 'd and Xl are M It. an*! I :i. in Tahli-t 11. 

Tlir si {.Mis for Miiuik in th<* in'-criptions, can he readily 
di^tinu'oishid l>v thrir p<H'iili.ir <lr>i^n 

5. l.itffj it. 'Ilir s'<^n for this iiiofith sinn<\\h.it rr^cmblc* 
a few of t*»r K:n sJmih, aiu! show thr Nun p.irtly bcl»»w the 
liiu- nr |^»ri/on 'I lit sr si-Mis ,ir<* f«Miii<i in thf ^r.uon texts, 
grr.it!\ r<*s« mliliii'.^ thosr of tin* i<»'lu<s. .1% r« fmruc to Plate 
I, I-'i;.s. ^ ^ to v> N^ill •'ln»\v. 

I ,nn.tt Id found orwi' in Tnl»'»'t I in S lO. thr»M' tlfn'*** in T«iMrt III. in 
H 'V 11 lo nrtd K <». but rnnnor In* fmin I in thr «iMi« r thr*"** tat»lr>tji. 

\Vr tir«*M*nt »li«» \iir»tniii f«ifni* <if I otn.if tjtk<-n fr»»ii» thr tMali««^ in 
PUtrlll I'l.:* tl U t. «•.! >; 1 Ik' IT IN rro,MTi*».M 111. in H f,. Firf.^^ 
m .S l<». in TtkUUi \ : and !.»;. £* i» H lo. m TaW]«t 111. 
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6. Muluc. This sign occurs in the five Palcnque tablets 
twenty-two times, not including some doubtful ones. 

Itis fbUDd in Tablet I three timee* E 17, U 10, aDd N 1 ; in Tablet 11 
thrae timcw, C 9, B 15. K 1 : in Tablet III tieven timen, C I. U 1, R 1. B 5, 
E 3, O 4. g S ; in Tablet IV four timea, in C 2. E 3, K 3, and L 9, and in 
Tablet V Ave times, in U 1. (} 8, Q 9, C 10 and D 1. In Plate 1. Fip. 41. 42 
and 43 are taken from the codicea. Ftf?. 44 is found in O 1. in Tablet I ; 
Ftir. 45 is found in E 3, Tablet III ; Fik* 46 in C 10. Tablet V ; Fig 47 is 
found in B 1, in the small Copan Tablet described by Stephens.^ 

7. tV. Brasseur, and later. Selcr. considered this sign to 
portray the ears of a dog, as the word Oc stand for dog in 
some of the Maya dialects. This word also means a **trail.*' 
or "foot prints." of which the sign bears some resemblance. 

The si^ for (V is found in the various tablets as follows: In Tablet I, 
four time«, tnG 1. R 14, S 2 ( ?i. U 12: once in Tablet II. in M7: once in Tab- 
let III. in K 11; but it does not occur in the other tablets. In Plate I, Fiks. 
49. TiO, and ol are taken fn)m the ccxlices; Fif^. 52 is found in 8 14, in Tablet 
I: Fiff. :<\ in O 1, FIk- 54 in M 7, Tablet II; Fi^. 55 in A 1, in small Copan 
Tablet, described by Stephens; Fig. 56 is found in the inscription on a Tab- 
let from Tonina, Chiapas. 

8. Chuen. This sign is supposed to represent a mouth. 
Dr. Valcntini thinks that Chiu-n, as it shows the rounded 
form, and is posted on three feet, represents an earthen ves- 
sel, and judging from the three thorns which are represented 
on its surface, he believes it is the vessel in which the thorns 
with which the penitents had drawn blood from tneir bodies, 
were preserved, which thorns, on a later occasion, were 
solemnly burnt by the priest designated to this ritual function, 
Files of Chucfi are found in the codices as offerings Cod. 
Dres.. pp. 26, 42; Cod. Cort., p. 3, to which Dr. Hrinton 
suggests the meaning of first fruits. Variants of Chucn occur 
more frequently on the mural inscriptions than any other day 
sign. The above authority believes that they generally 
stand for Chun, which means •*the foundation, the beginning, 
the first, the cause." and he holds that in many inscriptions 
the position of Chucn is antithetic to the Pax, the one indi- 
cating the beginning, and the other the end. of a series. 
This glyph is one of the most important ones in the mural 
inscriptions, both on account of its constant occurrence, and 
alto on account of the peculiar arrangement of numeral dots 
and bars, used both as prefi.xes and superfixes; both of which 
are invariably found on the same glyph, rendering the inter- 
pretation difficult. After examining carefully thirty-five 
Churn glyphs in the various mural inscriptions, we do not 
find one instance where the prefi.x and superfi.x numeral signs 

(T ** lnri<kml« of Trttf«l in (Vtttral AiiM»rir«. (*hUp«B anU Yucatan." hf Jt>hn L. St». 
pbMW,Vol. 11. p. 4M. 
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do not occur. Two glyphs, somewhat resembling Churn are 
found in the Tablet of the Cross, on the left side, which are 
both joined to the heads of deities, or rather have the heads 
as prefixes. In these two instances only, the Chuen glyphs 
have no numeral signs whatever. The numeral signs at the 
left used as prefix seem to run from the ornamented numeral 
one, ornamented two, regular three, four, five; ornamented 
six; regular seven, eight, nine, ten; ornamented eleven; 
regular twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen; ornamented six- 
teen, and regular seventeen, eighteen and nineteen. With 
the extra set of numeral signs as superfixes, the highest 
numeral sign found on a Chuen glyph was thirUen, Inter* 
mediate numeral superfixes are found commonly having 
ornamented forms for one, two, six, and eleven, and the regu- 
lar forms for the other numerals up as high as thirteen. This 
glyph occurs frequently in the inscriptions, some of which 
are as follows: 

Tablet I. B 6. D 1, D 5. D 13, etc.; in Tablet 11. in C 7. A 13. N 14. and 
M 16; in Tablet III. in P 2. E 7. G 12. etc.; in Tablet IV. in D 5. M 7; and in 
Tablet V. in (i II. K 9. and E 9. In Plate I. Kiffs. 57 and 58 are Uken frocu 
axlic.'s; Fig. Tit) in C 7 in Tablet II; Fig. tM) is E 10. Tablet I; Fig. (51 in D 1. 
Tablet 1: Fig. 02 id E 5, Tablet I; Fig. ^\ ia W 1, Tablet I; and Fig. 64 ia 
taken from the inscription on a taulet from Tonina. Cbiapaa. ^ The total 
number of occurrences in the Hve table te ia thirty-aii as followa: Tablet I, 
nineteen timea; Tablet II. four; Tablet III. eight; Tablet IV. twice; and in 
Tablet V, three time*. 

9. lib. This sign represents the face of an old man, with 
a peculiar mark on the ear ; sometimes sharply pointed, and 
sometimes semi-circular and surrounded by dots. The glyph 
D 8. T.iblet IV', resembles this sign more closely than any 
other which we have found. 

In Plate* 1. Fi,c« 6*1 tii fH are takc*n fn^m the inKlU*«*«. Fig. W in taken 
from an intiTintion on a monolith at (juiriicua. Hicurfd by Mr. A. P. Maudii 
l(«y. The glypn for the day KU in a very uniHimmon one on thene inacrip- 
tion* and we are unablr to HnJ even <ine inntantv on the live Falenquean 
tablt«t««. 

10. />V//. \Vi' differ fnim l*rof. Valentin! in his choice for 
the 'r^lyph for this day. \\z c.iiU the month si^n Pax^ the 
day si^'n lun. H- says that ''that there are many j^rave 
r«M'»onH why the notation of months as well as the appear- 
ance of any <)ualtficd symbol for a month t)n these tablets, 
as well as in the co<lices, must be denietl."' We cannot, 
however, rcc<»ncile ourselves to assi;;n this value to the Pax 



•t» Fif«i^* I W 1*' I* *> llriril>Mi in lit* "l'rirti<*r of M«Tai> lit <r ^rijiiliica." pohlf h»4 
l>j I'tiniT^iti o' |Vti».«» l» ••.! » i» I '» 

■i "^11 \->tii r tn«* r»r'..ri4l Irtt lnM>nl>» liin Two r«lett«|ar Tat4et«." br PhU- 

ltt> J J. V«*> ;.iit.t. r«rt 1. t>. i^ 
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sign when we have the veritable Urn sign before us in con- 
spicuous positions in the tablets. 

Moreover some of the month signs certainly do occur in 
the mural inscriptions and codices, and have frequently been 
pointed out by Ur. Chas. Rau ;' Prof. Cyrus Thomas' Dr. 
Brinton/ M. H. Saville/ Dr. K. Forstemann, and others. 
Lack of space will prevent us from going into this subject in 
detail now, which, however, we hope to bring forth to 
greater advantage at some future date. The sign for Ben is 
often found in composite form ; or associated with other 
^lyph accessories ; and is often found in conjunction with 
the '*wind cross sign." Brasscur believed that this sign rep- 
resented the showing of a path, while Dr. Scler thought that 
it represented a mat, or a straw roof. Dr. Brinton says that 
it represents a wooden bridge, the two supports of which are 
shown, and which was sometimes covered with a straw mat. 

It is found four Wmm in Tsblet I. in R 1, R 15, D 10. and R 10; two 
doubtful foniui are found iu Tablet II, in £ 1, and M 1; and one ia found in 
Tablet III, in B 10; four are found in Tablet IV. in E 9. G 10, G 8, and G 9; 
Aod five in Tablet V, in H 5, D 8, M 8. U 12, and K II. 

In Plate 1. Fifca. 73 and 74 are taken fn>m codicea : Pig. 75 ia found in 
(S 10. Tablet IV ; Kitf. 77 ia T 9, Tablet I ; Fig. 78 ia R 15. Tablet I : Fig. 
79 ta R 10, Tablet I; Fig. 80 ta M 8, in Tablet IV. 

This combination of the Hen and Ik signs as a superfix 
reminds one forcibly of the monogram for Kin ich^ ''The 
Sun God**, on which it is usually used as a supcrfix to A7/r, 
the sign for the sun, with the altar postfix. This Ben-ik 
superfix is found frequently both in the codices and inscrip- 
tions. 

M. /x. This sign almost always contains a number of 
black dots. It, however, does not occur often in the inscrip- 
tions. The glyph having the greatest resemblance to the 
ones found in the codices, occurs in the Inscription of A'/t/^^jA, 
Central Yucatan. It also occurs once in B ii. in Copan 
statue facing page 158, No. 2, in Vol. I, Stephen's ''Incidents 
of Travel," etc. 

It iaalff> found onc» in Tablet I. in Q 1; three timea in Tablet II. in D 1, 
D 3, and O 9; but ia not found in the other two Ubleta. 



< 1 » ** TIm PatMUio* TabUt.** br (*hM R«a. 8miUMf>Dian InBtitution. IftlV. p. CM. 

<2t **.% mody of tlM> Manuscritit Truaau/* Iv i'lrua Thoma*. W««htii«toD. D. 1* , 1^^ 
^ 9A. 

(J* **A Prljn#r vA Mar an Hi*nHrlri>lu," br !>• O BriaUm. i>ob. bjr tb<» Tav of Pra&a.. 
Wmrym la Phil. Lit aad Arcb .)V<4. 111. No. 2 H«« pa«M 1Jft« i:r;, 1.^. i.», mi. 

'Ii **A C*ooip«ratlTf» tkudjr or Um (iravwa (Hrpb* of ( ui»aa aad i^uimrua. bjr ManhaU 
H. Hartlto. la Joaraal of Anwrtcaa Folk Lor». Julr-Srpti»mb#r. 1*^. Ia Utm articl« .Mr 
Havllla par* partieular attaauoo to aa aaalr«ifl of %3bm varta>tui P4i iitfo* foaad la tbe 
aural kaampUoo*. 

(I» KaLArrsarifaBv ira Maia Hand afaairr oxa K««ifiuLic'aK^ Omurrmc hbv 
BlBUoraMl iv Oaaaam. br l>r K. Ff>r*t«>nianB, DrMdea, In^, pac^ »-12. 
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Id Plote I, FigB. 1« 2, 3, and 4« are taken from the codioea; Fiff. 5 ia D 3, 
Tablet II; Fiff 6 is D 1, Tablet II; Fig. 7 is O 9. Tablet III; Fig. 8 ia taken 
from the ioacripUon of Kidnih, in Central Yucatan. 

12. JAv/. Evidently the head of an aged person, whom 
both Selcr and Braiseur believe to be Mother Earth. Some- 
times it is changed into a worm-like shape in the codices. 

In Plate I, FigR. 9, 10. and 11, are taken from the codicc«; Fig. 12 ta the 
only instance we can And on the mural inscriptions, and ta found in Tablet 
II, in N 12; Fig. L3 is figured by Maudsley, and somewhat resembles it 

13. Cid. The inside spiral in this sign is believed by both 
Brasseur and Seler to represent the fermented liquor. Cs 
trickling down. Dr. Brinton thinks that the ••pottery dec- 
oration" certainly indicates a jar or vase, which gives strength 
to this identification. 

In PIat4« II, F^igs. 17 to 21. are examples from the codices: Fig. 22 is ths 
only one found on the mural inscriptions and occurs in G 7, Tablet IV. 

14. Cuban. This sign contains the figure of the **cork- 
screw curl" which was worn by the women, and stands for 
cab. We have no record of finding this glyph in any of the 
tablets. 

I 5. lizatiab. This sign is the representation of the sacri- 
ficial knife of flint, which also closely corresponds with the 
name. Thi*^ day sign occurs (|uite frc<juently on the mural 
inscriptions as follows: 

TfihlH I. in M I. U 7; in Tablet II it (Kirs n«it fici*ur: in Tablet MI. in 
I) 1. !>7. H 11. Vt (t. and L II; in Tablrt V. in (i »: wAm> in No. 2. t«>p figure. 
and N«». 2. Ii>w«t tigure. of the tfl>fihs on tho front c»f ct>l(Hwal has reliefa oo 
esMt Hidf* <if principal court of raUiV at pAlrtitiuo. 

The forms nf /: anoh shown in Hate 11. Fig^. .V^ and 40 arc 
found fr<M|iuMitly at Cop.in. It occurs c«»nspicu<>usly iin the 
ni<Ti»;4!yphic St.iirway ni-.ir the prdcst.il at the base, on the 
westf-rn sidr <>t niourul lu^ Copan, Honduras. The form* 
shoun in Fi^s. 37 and 3S, IMalc II. are found more frc<piently 
at Palrntpic, awA appear in a proininrnt part <»f the inscrij>- 
tion on the col<issal l)as relut*» in st<inc at that place. 

In PInti* II. Fi(fi*. rn An<l .'it nn* of /' 'im<i/'. takrn fnmi th<* isvImvs: Kiir« 
T» in fiHiij«J in r 7. in TuM^l l:«n'i K»rf. .l»» ihn-uh* in th«« «Ani«» tablet, in M I; 
Kitf. :t7 iH I> I.Tni»;-t III; Ilk' > iH H ll.Tnhltt HI: Y\^, :ki an<i li> an» 
%Arinnti«. nrpl «Mfuroftfn in h(iiim' li««-nlitif>ii. T hi** variant ran b>* found tWK'v 
€»n the iHM ripti«>n ^n thr TabU*! fnun 'lonina. l*hiat>a«. and at othrr p«anta. 

1^ ( xtUiii ()pinion Nrrnis to ililirr \orv conNJtlcrablv re- 
gart!:-),f th<* inter pretation of this si^n l>r. Seler thinks that 
it coni.tiMs the h.iirv mouth of the .IA» /« bird and Dr. Krinton 
was of the •»;»!nt«»n that it repre«»«-nt> a siih face uith |M:ndant 
cloii*!'^ for the c\e. an.l the ••wmdcrosN* s:,*n f<»r the ear In 
dire^^t i«»ntra-t to ihe^c vieu^, IVof Cyrus Thotnas l>clieven 
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it to be the "sign for wood** and Rosny thought it to be the 
plan of a building. Prof. Valentini believes that it has refer- 
ence to honey, claiming that all Maya words beginning with 
the syllable Ca6 always have this meaning. He recognizes 
in the sculptured cartouche C 8, and also in C 16, in Tablet I, 
the image of a honey comb graven on the centre of a shield, 
above which, for closer definition, the body of a bee is placed. 
The resemblance is very noticeable in the illustration of the 
tablet presented with this artiele, but on referring to Gather- 
wood's drawings as presented in Dr. Chas. Rau's work, the 
two above mentioned glyphs, seem to have a very different 
form ; leaving us in doubt as to which form is correct. The 
sign which the other students call "pendant clouds,* he holds 
is the sign for the honey comb. In the inscription from 
Kabah. in Central Yucatan, the (T^M/ir day sign appears once 
in a form resembling to a great extent, those signs found so 
frequently in the manuscripts. It has the ''windcross'* sign 
for the ear, and the pendant clouds for the eye. The mouth 
sign, however, lacks the dots, as in the hairy mouth of the 
Afoan bird. (Sec Fig. 48. Plate II.) We find on this day 
sign in the tablets the regular numeral prefixes, but no super- 
fixes. 

Id Plate II. FiffB. 41 to 44* are fornui of f Vituir taken from the codices, 
Fiff. 45 b found in B a, Tablet I; Fir. 46, in F 6, Tablet I; Fig. 47, in X 14; 
Tablet I; Fig. 48 la taken from the inacription of Kabah, from Central Yu- 
catan. 

The day sign Cauac is found in the inscriptions as follows: 

Four time* in Tablet I, in B 2. C 5. F 6, U 2: in Tablet II once, in C 16; 
twice in Tablet III. in J 2. and J 11 ; and once in Tablet V. in I 6. It doea 
not occur in Tablet IV. Thin makea a total of eight timea. The aign for 
(^auac aometimea occurs in the inacriptiona in grciupa or pilra forming one 
oartoucha, juat aa we find pilea of I mix in the cudicea, uaed aa off«*ringa. 

17. Akau, Always represented by the drawing of a full 
face. The word Ahau in Maya, means old man chief. This 
sign occurs frequently in the mural inscriptions, and generally 
has numeral prefixes, both of ornamental and regular forms 
This day sign, together with the sign for Chutn, are the only 
day signs we have found having a double set of numerals. 
This occurs more frequently on Chuen than on Ahau, Only 
two instances are found in the Palenquean series, where 
Ahau has numeral superfixes. Once where it has the nu- 
meral eight, and the other time the numeral thirteen, above 
the day sign. We find the day sign Ahau in the various 
inscriptions as follows: 

In Tablet I five timea. in A 16. D 3. B 8, T 17, and U 10: in Tablet II 
ava tiiDM,inNlMlM5,GlK2;in Tablet III five Umea. in Q «. E 8. 
G 9, L 8, aod C 11: in Tablet IV, five tinea, in M 1. 1. A 2, L 4, and I 6; 
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and in Tablet V once, in H 10. It also is found twice on the bmaU Copan 
tablet deecribed by Stephens, and ia found frequently on all the inscriptaona 
of that neighborhood* The aign for the day Ahau occurs often in a com- 
pound form, aa in A 8, B 8, in Tablet I; in Tablet II, in J 2, K S; in Tablet 
IV, in A 6, B 6; and we And it again in B 1, and in L 2, on the inscription at 
Chiclien-Itza, (as figured by Stephens,) and it is also found sometimes in the 
graven texts, reverMd or u^de down in the center of the sign for Imtjr^ 
making a pecular combination, of which we can at thia time offer no explan- 
ation. This form is found almost alwaya in the neighborhood of Copan. 

In Plate II, Figs. 49 to 52 are forms of Ahau, taken from the oodicea. 
Fig. 53 is A 16, Tablet I : Fig. 55 is T 17, Tablst I ; Figs. 55 and 56 are from 
the small Copan tablet described by Stephens, in B 3 and D 6. 

1 8. /w/jr. Many students consider this sign as a reprc* 
sentation of the mammary gland, but Dr. Brinton claims 
that it is not like those shown in the codices, and that it is 
typical of prosperity, and is often attached to the AViif sign; 
and when in the calendar, it indicated the beginning of a 
time period. In the mural inscriptions it is found frequently, 
and in some cases, as at Copan, it contains a small AAaa 
sign, placed upside down, in the center of Katum, This 
was first pointed out by Mr. M. H. Saville, and since then 
we have found several other instances of this peculiar com- 
bination, the exact meaning of which is difficult to deter- 
mine. (See Fig. 6i, Plate II). The following occurences 
of Imix are noted in the tablets. 

In Tablet I. three times, in E S. D 6, X 5; in Tablet II, twice, in L ItX 
N 5; in Tablet III it does not occur; in Tablet IV, once, in K 1; in Tablet V, 
•once, in A 8. 

In our Plate II, Figs. 57 and 58. are forma of /mix taken from tbeood* 
ices ; Fig. 50 is X 5, Tablet I ; Fig. 60 ta G 8. Tablet V ; Fig. 63, which con 
taina the inverted Ahttu sign, is from Copan, Honduraa. Fig. 61 ia E t. 
Tablet 1 ; Figs. 63 and 64 are taken from inscriptions on the stel» at Copan. 

19. Ik. According to Dr. Brinton, the sign for this 
month is a katun inclosing the sign of the four directions or 
four winds, the '* windcross." This is a good interpretation, 
for the word itself means air, wind, breath, life, etc. There 
is also a very distinct coroboration of this interpretation 
found in the general form for this day sign in the graven 
texts. 

For we And in the inscriptions, inside of the katun, the ** wiodcroas* 
sign, shown on Plate I. Figs. Br>, 66 and 67. replaced by the Tau ahaped 
aign, as seen in Plate I. Fiirs, 68 to 71. It is thus shaped in the prtmiUre 
form of the cmsH, by which the snctent Mayaa represented the airectiuos 
of the l^ur winds. 

Brasscur thought that this sign represented a flower, as it 
IS sometimes shown with forms resembling leaves, emerging 
from it in the codices which he sup{>osed would indicate the 
spirit f)f life coming forth. 

We preernt the day eLra Ik in Plate I. FigurM ATi. 66and 67 are foms 
taken from the codicrs. The four following ones are found in Tablet I aa 
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follows: K 11 E 1. C 9 and E 9. It is fouod once in Tablet IIJd H S ; 
«Dd oaos in Tablet III, in G 7, but is not fouod to the other two tablets. 

20. Akhal, Both Brasscur and Selcr thought that this 
sign represents a mouth. Other authorities have suggested 
that it represents the rays of the sun after sinking below 
the horizon, claiming that the name Akbal resembles Akab. 
meaning night, and that the glyph itself generally has that 
significance, night or darkness. It occurs very seldom 
indeed in the mural inscriptions, as we can only find one 
instance, in Tablet II, in p 6. It shows a slight variation 
from the tachygraphs of the codices, but the general inte- 
rior designing can easily be recognized. 

To recapitulate the results obtained we will close by 
adding a diagram, showing the totals obtained: 

TOTAL RErRESKNTATION OF DAY SKINS IN THE FIVE PA- 

I.EM^UE TABLETS. 

Tablet No I. II. III. IV. V. Total 

1. Kan 4 I 3 I 2 ii 

2. Chiccan o i 3 i 2 7 

3. Cimi 10000 I 

4. Mantk 4 5 o 5 o 14 

5. Lamat 1 o 3 o o 4 

6. Muluc 3 3 7 4 5 22 

7. Oc 4 I I o o 6 

8. Chuen 19 4 8 2 3 36 

9. Kb o o o I o I 

to. Ben 4 2 1 4 5 16 

11. Ix I 3 o o o 4 

12. Men 01000 I 

13. Cib o o o I o I 

14. Caban o o o o o o 

1 5. Ezanab 2 o 5 o 1 8 

16. Cabac 4 1 2 o i 8 

17. Ahau 5 5 5 5 I 21 

18. Imix 3 2 o I I 7 

J9. Ik 4 I I o o 6 

20. Akbal o I o o o i 

Totals 59 3» 39 25 21 157 
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ENGRAVED SHELL GORGETS AND FLINT CERE- 

MONIAL IMPLEMENTS. 

G. P. Thurston. 

The gorgets, or pendants of shell, and copper engraved with 
the human figure,^ discovered in recent years, in the ancient 
mounds and graves of the south, are objects of peculiar tnteresL 
About eight or ten of them have been found, and reported: Two 
of copper and two ot shell were discovered in the Etowah mound 
of Georgia, four of shell in Tennessee, two in Missouri, and one 
in southern Illinois. There may be others. They are usually 
about four inches in diameter. Most of them are supposed to 
represent warriors, or chieftans or prominent men of the ancient 
tribes. 

Professor \V. H. Holmes illustrated most ofthese gorgets, and 
considered them in an interesting article, published in the Sec* 
ond Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The writer 
subsequently reproduced them with some additions in **Tbe 
Antiquities of Tennessee." and expects to present several new 
types in the second addition of that work. 

It is singular that these engraved shells and plates have been 
discovered in various sections of the mound area, so widely sep* 
arated; and still more singular that nearly all of them are simi* 
lar in manv of their fcitures. 

In most of the en^ravin;;s the human figures are ornamented 
with earrings, wristlets, garters and anklets. Similar peculiar 
pointed aprons or skirts, and hanging scarfs appear in the finer 
types. Thefi^jurcs are generally represented in a similar kneeling 
posture. The complicated head coverings or ornaments also pre* 
sent striking similarities. Masks or human heads are held in the 
hands of three or four of the warriors, and m one hand, the right 
or left. They usually hold some large implement, probably a cer- 
emo:ii.il flmt or halberd, or some object indicating their author- 
ity or rank. Among the modern Indians, the holding aloft of a 
weapon or ensign was also an indication of rank. 

Long pointed chipped implements, evidently ceremonial ob* 
jects, have been found in the skeleton hands, beside the remains 
in a number of graves of personages, apparently of distinction, 
among the people of Tennessee. The fine engraved gorget of 
shell, representing "The Fighting Figures." well illustrated by 
Professor Holmes, shows a w*arrior holding a long, double* 
pointed flint in his right hand. The writer has a number ofsim* 
liar specimens in his collection. 
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Within Ute yean a few large aiid remarkably fonned flint 
implements have been discovered near Nashville, Tennessee. 
The writer described and illustrated several of them. They 
were classed a^ ceremonials, but recently the purpose for which 
they were used has been shown by a discovery of unusual inter- 

Test. In 1891 a large, well engraved 
shell gorget, representing the typi- 
cal warrior figure — very similar to 
the Georgia copper tablet figures — 
was discovered in a burial mound 
in Sumner county, near Nashville, 
by Mr. W. E. Mycr, an intelligent 
and experienced mound explorer of 
Carthage, Tennessee. The chieftain 
holds a human head or mask in his 
right hand, and a large peculiarly 
shaped implement in his left. 
Some months ago the writer dis- 
covered what is probably the very 
object represented upon that ancient 
shell, or its duplicate, a large cere- 
monial flint of similar peculiar form, 
thus proving beyond question the 
purpose for which these strangely 
shaped flints were used. It is only 
necessary to examine (he dcsgin 
upon the shell, and this fine imple- 
ment, to recognize the identity of 
these two types. 
The flint is 15;^ inches long and 
over five inches wide at the points. 
It is made ol the fine chert or flint, 
of which most of the large flint im- 
plements of Middle Tennessee were 
manufactured. It was found in 
southern Kentucky, not far from 
the Tennessee line, and not far 
from the mound in which the gorget 
was discovered The similarity in 
IMEHOSUL WIUPON. ,^, ,„^ „, ,h^ „;„, ,„j ,^^ ^^j^ 

engraved upon the shell at once attracted the writer's attention. 
Taken together, they certainly explain in a most satisfactory 
way the use of this class of objects or implements. I do not 
believe that a finer or more interesting or elaborately wrought 
specimen of ancient chipped stone-work than this old ceremonial 
flint has been discovered in this country or in Mexico, or Scan- 
dinavia. Four others of quite similar general form have been 
discovered in the Nashville district, and many other types, dif- 
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lering somewhat in form, but probably used for some ceremonial 
purposes. 

Among the interesting discoveries recently made by Frank 
Hamilton Gushing in the ancient ''Mounds by the Sea/* io 
southern Florida, he found what he calls " Ceremonial Clubs" or 
objects made of wood, very similar in general form to the large 
unique ceremonial flint I have described. The resemblance is 
indeed sufficiently striking to suggest the existence of ancieal 
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relations or intcrcournc between the inhabitants of the two 
wicicly separated sections. 

In the iimc moun<l vjr^iup. near Nashville, where the Myer 
jjorjjrt wa5 foand, an inlefestin^ ptct«>jjraph in stone Wat discov- 
creii an<i illustrated by the writer, rcprcsentiiv^ a ^roup of Indian 
warrii>rs — Joubtless nviund builders — and showing; their dress, 
implements and general appearance. Throuj;hthc*c discoveries 
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and coincidences we are able to learn — little by little, but with 
considerable exactness — something of aboriginal life within the 
m'>und territory. The gorgets engraved with the human figure 
offer a new and fascinating field of investigation. Taken together 
they give a fairly satisfactory idea of the appearance and dress 
of the leaders of the mound and stone grave tribes, whose 
remains have attracted so much attention. 

These little pictured tablets tell an exact and truthful story. 
They unravel secrets that the imposing monuments of the race 
have failed to disclose. 

The elaborate head-dresses, with the spread wings, as we learn 
from discoveries in the Etowah mounds, were made of ham- 
mered and burnished copper, from the mines of the far north. 
They rival the lofty copper-plated slaghorn head dress of the old 
hero discovered by Warren K. Moorehead, in the Hopewell 
mound in Ohio. 

The large eirrings represented in these designs were also 
made of plated and polished copper The necklaces and brace- 
lets, garters, anklets and gorgets of shells and pearls and copper. 
Their skirts and girdles, and pointed aprons and hanging scarfs, 
as presented in these pictures, must have been skillfully made, 
and ornamented with considerable barbaric art. Some of the 
designs are also engraved with surprising skill, considering the 
primitive tooU with which the work was executed. Holding 
aloft the lar^e flint ceremonials, as emblems of their rank and 
authority, these old warriors, arrayed in their elaborate dresses, 
must have presented a commanding appearance in the wars and 
councils of their people. It seems to the writer that the ves- 
tiges of art f>und in these little shell and copper portraits show 
some traces of affiliation with the arts of Mexico and the south- 
west, and also that they indicate some advancement in culture 
above the general status of American Indian life, as viewed from 
a historic or frontier standpoint. 

Professor Frederick Starr has recently announced, in an inter- 
esting illustrated pamphlet, the discovery of a shell gorget, en- 
graved with the human figure, in Mexico. It is similar in many 
of its features to the specimens found within our southern mound 
area. It is about the same size and shape. The engraving is 
upon the inner or concave surface of the shell. A circular band 
or border encloses the figure. The open woik in the shell is 
frequently illustrated in our Tennessee types. The design of 
the peculiar human figure and the circles in the border also sug- 
gest several points of resemblance. It was evidently used for 
the same purpose as the shell gorgets found far to the north, 
and adds another link to the chain of Mexican and northeastern 
affinities and relationships. 

Since the foregoing paper was prepared a remarkable deposit 
of flints was discovered in an ancient cemetery near Wavcrly, in 
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middle Tennessee, west of Nashville. There were nearly fiftjr- 
five specimens in the collection — ^all of the ceremonial or totem 
type— embracing tints of the mace or scepter form, and the 
sickle, disc and turtle forms. Among the number were nuny 
narrow, double pointed specimens cf unusual length. One 
measures 27^ inches long, and is doubtless the longest fiint in 
the world, of this type. Others are 22, 21 J^, 19, 18 and 17 
inches in length. These rare ceremonials are now in the fine 
archaeological collection of the Missouri Historical society. They 
will be illustrated in the forthcoming edition of the Antiquities 
of Tennessee. 



RELATIVE AGE OF THE PUEBLOS AND CLIFF- 
DWELLINGS. 

It was formerly the opinion that the CliflT-dwellers were among 
the most ancient people in America, that their history extended 
back an indefinite period into the past, and that their departure 
and final destiny are enveloped in mystery, which it is useless to 
penetrate. This opinion has been greatly modified by recent 
exploration, and the evidence now is, that so far from being the 
earliest people they belonged to the last of three periods of 
occupation, the earliest cf which was marked by boulder sites 
and th* pueblos, which are now in ruins, the m'>st of them being 
situated in the valleys near the water courses and irrigating 
canals, and attended with ancient picture writings or petroglyphs; 
the second by the pueblos, which are built upon the mesas, 
the third by the cliff dwellin^^it. All of these show that 
the people had dwelt and continued in a peaceful and an agricul- 
tural condition for many years, and perhaps centuries, but had 
at la^t suffered from the attacks of wild tribes, who invaded 
their possessions, kept them constantly disturbed, and drove 
them first to the mesas and afterwards to the cliffy, as the only 
places where they could be secure. The date of this invasion is 
unknown but the general opinion is that it was many years 
before the first visit of the Spaniards, though many changes 
took place in the population after that event. Possibly some of 
the cliff-dwellings have been occupied during the historic period, 
but if so it was by the tribes which had long continued to besiege 
the people in thetr homes, and in the meantime borrowed many 
of their arts and |)crhaps their symbols. 

Amont; these tribes may {>c mentioned the Utes, the Apaches, 
and the Navajoes, for the latter people still (Kcupy the region, 
and occasionally ufe the ruined pueblos as corals for their sheep 
and temporary homes for their lamtlies. 

It is indeed difficult to draw the distinction between the earlier 
and the later people, for the pueblos and the clifl dwellings are 
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built ta the same general style, and contain similar relics and 
specimens of art, and are attended with similar pictographs and 
^mbols, yet the conviction grows stronger as we examine these 
tokens in detail, that the Cliff-dwellers were later than the Pueb- 
los but that the time when they abandoned their homes in the 
cliffs and surrendered their territory to the wild tribes who now 
occupy it, was before the Discovery. 

It is interesting to go over the region and study the struct- 
ures, and especially the pictographs, and read in them the early 
history of the people and mark the changes that came upon 
them. 

We may say here, that the pictographs are the most interest- 
ing tokens. These have been noticed by all the explorers who 
have visited the cliff dwellings, beginning with Lieut. Simpson 
and Ives, who described those which are near the pueblos of the 
Zunts and with Messrs. Holmes and Jackson, who described 
those found near the cliff-dwellings of the San Juan and includ- 
ing those who studied the pictographs in the shelter caves, all 
of whom hold that the cliff-dwellers had a way of recording 
events which was understood by them, but to us is obscure. 

Some of these pictographs have modern figures mingled with 
the ancient, viz., men with guns and horses with saddles upon 
them; evidently placed there by Indians after the advent of 
the white man. The majority of them, however, have fig- 
ures and symbols, which belonged to pre-historic times, and 
a strong resemblance can be traced between them and others 
which may be found upon the rocks near the ruins on the Gila 
river and the ancient pueblos on the Zuni and elsewhere. Among 
these pict >graphs are some which are very ancient. To illustrate, 
one described by W. H. Holmes represents a long line of ani- 
mals, some of which were domestic dogs, llamas and turkeys, 
the line forming a procession as if in the act of migrating, 
though possibly they may be driven by men into the corals. In 
this pictograph is a figure resembling a reindeer and a sledge, 
conveying the idea that the person who made it was familiar 
with scenes common among the Esquimaux. Similar picto- 
graphs are descrit>ed by Dr. Washington Matthews as represent- 
ing llamas as found upon rocks in the Puerco valjey. 

These pictographs represent huntr^rs or herdsmen in the act 
of casting lassos or the bolus, also holding in their hand a pecu- 
liau* four-branched instrument. One rock inscription shows a 
number of these animals with a hunter, who bears a bow in one 
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hand and a line in the other Another represents a company or 
dancers, as in front of the hunter. Still another depicts a bola 
thrower in connection with a flock of turkeys. Knotted cords 
have been found in sacrificial caves which resemble quippus or 
the knotted cords ot the Peruvians. 

There were also unearthed terra cotta images of llamas in the 
ruins of some of the ultra mural houses near Los Muertos, on 
the Rio Gila. 

The pictographs in the shelter caves and near the clifT-dwell- 
ings depict certain Wtld animals, such as Rocky Mountain goats, 
elks, wild turkeys, snakes, centipedes, but none of them repre- 
sent the llaiix or the boia throwers. These convey the impres- 
sion that a great length <>f time had passed between the first set- 
tlement of this region and the time when the people were driven 
to the clifTs for safely. 

It is a singul .r f ict that no image or pictograph of the buflfal^ 
has been found in the pueblo territory, though that animal was 
very common in the Mississippi v^alley. 

Still, the procession of animals, guarded by dogs and men. 
would indicate that the custom of driving animals into corals nr 
through game drives, wis as common among hunters here as 
farther east, where buff ilos and larger animals were hunted. 

The pictographs near the ancient pueblos show that they were 
occupied by people sedentary in their habits, who had domestic 
animals, and used their wool as well as cotton for their fabrics^ 
and depended upon a<4riculturc and irrigation for subsistence; 
but the pictogranhs of the ClifT dwellers, on the other hand, 
would indicate that their life had become wild, and that they 
hail resorted to hunting as the means of subsistence. The con- 
trast between the earlier and later periods being brought out by 
all these circumstance'*. 

Here, then, wc have the same problems brought up by the 
pu"hio<. which we have found so formidable among the Mound* 
buil<ler^, for the appearance of extinct animals, such as the 
llamas and the elephants, sti^eest great antiquity and a diversity 
of origin to the people, as the llamas are animals that belong to 
the Southrin Continent, and not to the Nt»rthrrn. 

Anothtr pr K)f of the great difT.^rence in lime, between the 
erection of the pueblos and the c'lflT-iKvellings, is presented by 
the Condition of the structures thcmsilves. 

We have shown that the pjichl«>5 in the va'I«*vof the San Juan 
were nearly n'l in a state of rum. The clii'lMlAellrngs on the 
other hand arc i^etu-rally well preserved This h is been explained 
by the fact that huillmgs m the 'open** wi 1 goto ruin much faster 
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than those sheltered by the ''rocks/' but this will not account for 
the Kreat diflference between them. 

The clifTdwellings are built on the same general plan as the 
pueblos. They have courts and streets, store houses and store 
rooms, estufas, terraced houses, balconies, look-outs and towers 
exactly as the pueblos have and are generally near the streams 
and springs of water, but the walls are for the most part in per* 
feet condition, and the relics and remains are well preserved. 
Their walls all stand, the floors and roofs remain, the windows 
and doors retain their original shape. The towers are as sym- 
metrical and complete as when first built, and the estufas, though 
their walls are thrown down, often retain ornaments and shapes 
which they had when they were occupied. The impression 
formed by most of the visitors to the cliff-dwellings is that they 
were comparatively modern, for some of them look as if they 
had been just left, and one is led to expect that some lingering 
survivor of the denizens of the cliffs will arise to confront him 
and arrest his steps. The explorer among the ruins of the pueb* 
Ids on the other hand is always impressed with the sense of 
their great age, and he begins to speculate as to how many cen- 
turies have passed since they stood m their stately magnificence, 
as ornaments in the landscape, and were filled with a teeming 
multitude of agriculturists, who drew the water for irrigating the 
soil from streams near by. It is the testimony of most explorers 
that the pueblos of the ancienc or early period were superior to 
those erected in later times in their general style and finish, num* 
ber and conveniences of their apartments and in their surround- 
ings, indicating that the people who occupied them were then in a 
higher state of advancement than their successors, either in this 
region or in any of the pueblo territory. 

Still, after examining the ornaments, relics and pictographs one 
is convinced that the people who beat a retreat to the cliffs were 
the same as those who built the pueblos, for they show the same 
taste and skill, the same stage of advancement and the same 
religious sentiment, and the same desire to perpetuate the rec- 
ords by signs and symbols. The only difference is that the cliff- 
dwellings were erected by a people who had been driven from 
their permanent and peaceable homes and compelled to build 
their houses in the deep recesses of the rocks, and make their 
villages fortresses, the chief protection consisting in the fact that 
they were inaccessible. This would show that the pueblos, 
which we have seen, were so numerous in the valley of the San 
Juan and its tributaries, some of them situated on the mesas and 
others in the valleys, were the more ancient. Those of the 
Tusayans and Zuni were the more modem, but the clifl dwell- 
ings were built at an intermediate date. 

The conclusion we reach, after comparing the various classes 
of ruins, is that the agricultural settlements which formerly 
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filled the v^illeys, and which teemed with a peaceable and prosper- 
ous people, had been broken up by intading ravages, but the 
people Red to the clIRs, and built their towns in these rocky fast- 
nesses, where tlicy followed a precarious livelihood, as theii 
homes were always subject to alarms. 




We have already described several pueblos of the ear- 
lier period. Wc add a few cuts, which perhaps represent 
the structures of the same period, as they are small pueblos 
built upon the mesas, descriptions of which have been given by 







W. H Holmes. One ot lhc<e was in the M->ntci ;ma CanoQ. 
The ruin occupies one of the smjH, isi)I,iIl-J me<a«. and was 
cumpo%ed of a wjH made up of long bli>ck^. ithich were placed 
upright, similar to tho^c already ilescnbid. but the spaces 
between the upii;;ht» vvcrc fi'lcd « nh sn-.il'cr mclc*. The second 
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Tuin was upon the Rio San Juan. It was a small pueblo situated 
upon a bench about fifty feet above (he river. In ihc center of the 
building was a court seven!)' five feet wide, averaging forty feet in 
depth. Kack of the court was a series of seven apartments, 
arranged in a semicircle, and outside of these other larger rooms. 
Extreme massivcnes!) is indicated throughout the whole struc- 
ture. It was also of great age. 

In contrast with these is the two story cliThou^e, which has 
been described by Lewis W. Gunckel as situated on Butlers 
Wash. It shows the change from the communistic house back 
to the straggling village, as the houses were atl separate, 
though the same elements of the village were retained. This 




Two«roRY cLirr roubs. 



house wu furnished with a balcony and modem looking doors. 
Its roof was supported by timbers which stretched fr jm the outer 
wall to the rocks in the rear. There are many such bouses in 
this region. They indicate that the clan life had already been 
broken up. 

It is probable that at one time a dense population occupied the 
valleys of ail the larger streams, such as the San Juan, including 
its branches, the Animas, La Plata, Chaco, the McElmo and 
Hovenwcep. and the Kio Grande and its branches, the Gila and 
its branches, including the Verde, the Salt River, Colorado 
River, including the Little Colorado and the Chiquito, for there 
are ruined pueblos scattered over this region. Some of them 
"Great House Pueblos," others "Boulder Mounds," and still 
others "Cliff Towns." 

The most interesting pueblo of the ancient or early period is 
the one situated on the Animas River, near the tittle village of 
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Aztec. New Mexico. This was visited by Lieut. Rogers Birnie 
in 1875, by Mr. L. H. Morgan in 1877, Mr. L. W. Gunckel in 
1893, and descriptions given by each.' The lollowing is Mr. Mor- 
gan's description : 

Tbifl pueblo is ooe ot tour litaatad within the eKt«Dt of oiw milav 
though there are tour or Ave nuller, iuterior ruina within the ibbm vm. 
It wu Ave or perhaps six stories high I8ee Figure) and coiwistsd of a BnalB 
building 368 teet toDg. two wings 270 feet Iodk. with a fourth Structur* 
made with two walls, which crosmd from the end ot one wing to the end ot 
the other, and eoclosed an open court in which was a large e«tuta. It wm 
built in a terraced torn and bad its rooms arranged atl^r the "Itoiw]'- 
oomb" pattern, but differed from others in that the partition walls staod 
out three or tour teet like buttreoaee. and show that the masonry was 
■rticulated, and that the partition walla were continuous from front to 
rear, and the walls ot the several atoriee rested upon each other. Every 
room in the main building was faced with stone, on the tour sides, and had 
an adobe floor and wooden ceiling. Each room bad two doorways and toor 
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otkenlntr" alfout Iwetre inches square, two on esc^h side ut the diiurwaj n 
thecriling. The ii|>rnint(ii wero tor light and ventilation. The oeatn 
and the grnrral n>rm-tn'>Mi of the muoory is liml htd in thp dimrwaja, 
some of whii-h measure (bree fn-t, fciur inrhes. Iiy Iwii frrl. apreu inrhM. 
The room* in all canni ran scniMi the liuilttiait. tn>iu the nternal court to 
the eiterifir wall, snd were ctiDon-tnl with th'iw ImIiiw Ii» tursns ot trsp- 
dixm and ladders, with thiiw in tnint and liack and at the aide by dour- 
ways, attpr the [latterD in the prnirnt orcupirO puelihi ol Tbib. 

The famllir* lired in thi- aK<<>D(t and upiwr ituripo, and uvd tbs roooM 
below fur ■l<ira«re and for Kranaries. ICach family had twii or tour or i'l 
rocima, and thme who hrld the upper nnmn held those hrlo*. The ognibeff 
of apartiD'-Dts wiuld make an aggreKale »( four hundred nmrna. The buoas 
was a fortress, and alaii a joint teneniPDl house of the Alaingiaal .\uerkaa 
model, and indicated an anrient mmmunisni in liring, practii'nl liy UUf* 
hnuaeholdii <(ir dsnsi fnrmeal on the nrinriple iif Kid. It present*d a pMit 
resemblance, in ita general plan and the arraogemeot lit the tnimm and 
courts, BI>d especially in the style uf building ttw walla, with alteraat* 
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eoanMol thin aiooe, to the rained pueblos on Rio Chaoo, about ditj milen 
dktnnt, daacribed by Oen« J. H. Simpson* 

Nemr this pueblo is another, built in two sections, with a 
space about nfteen feet wide between them, though they were 
probably connected in the upper stories and inhabited as one 
structure, the openings between them forming a passage way 
resembling that still existing at Walpi and other Tusayan vil- 
lages. 

The largest of these buildings seemed to have an open court 
in the center in the form ot a parallelogram. The most remark* 
able feature was the following: Midway between this pueblo 
and the larger one just described, is a circular ruin 330 feet in 
circuit, which seems to have consisted or two concentric rows of 
apartments, around an enclosed estufa, built of cobble stone and 
adobe mortar, which was probably used as a council house or 
assembly place for the entire Phratry. 

From the number and size of the houses there was probably 
a population of at least 5,000 persons at this settlement, who 
livied by horticulture. The supply of water for irrigation at the 
pueblo was abundant, as the valley of the Animas River is here 
broad and beautiful and about three miles wide, the river passing 
through the center of the valley. The cliflT on each side of the 
plain is bold and mountainous, rising from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
high. 

These pueblos, newly constructed and in their best condition 
must have presented a commanding appearance. From the 
material used in their construction, from their palatial size and 
unique dest(;n,and from the cultivated gardens' with which they 
were undoubtedly surrounded, they were calculated to impress 
the beholder very favorably with the degree of culture to which 
the people had attained/' 

This description by L. H. Morgan is worthy of attention from 
the fact that he recognized the buildings as the abode of a phra- 
try' and suggests that here was a large agricultural settlement. 

It would seem from ali the accounts that have been written 
that there was here a group of pueblos which resembled those on 
the Chaco river to the south and those which are still occupied 
by the Tusayans and the Zunis. 



' I ) Tbat tb«*r» wttm irricatiiMr caaaU. which cnoM Mrapr olwefTatinB. to eridMit from 
• 6Utnr^rj which wm m«fk» in IHM bj Tapt. D. D. UaUlanl. V S. A. It a|>t<4mr» that a 
dam. flf • ami uo»-half mll^ in leocth. la Grant C^oonty. N>w M»sic«». c<iaip«>«Ml of aadl- 
mMitary mat«>rtal. but harlnff th^ a|>t«4»araDc» of rroat ac». was found. Tli^ inai(»riaU of 
tba dam. tlM> dirwtioo of ita asU, tli4» rrmlaritjr of ita Mopem Um» unifomilti la elara- 
titm of ita errat. the fact that it utiuM hi«n cnmod at bi»th eoda, and iu locatUio. would 
lad&cat* tliat thU nwarkaUa aarth work waa of artlAaial oooaCmctioo : but ao ci«aatle 
10 tha work Utat It wat takao for a aatoral rid^a* 



i2( Aaoofdiaff to Mr. L.H.Moffna,a pbratrr vaaabrotharhoodcompoaadof rtlatad 
ami waa aaoaad br a mparatkNi of a trtba Into two diviaiooa for auclal ami ralic* 



tiaiTf ami waa aaoaad br a mparatkNi of a triba mto two diviaiooa for •ucial ami ralic 
iamm pttrpuaaa. bat impUaa oochlaf eooeanlnf Uia atjgtamw of a eoofMaracT' Tha 
plurattir waa wflbout aofanim— Ul fttMtioM^ lor tbtaa bakmc to Iha triba. bat U had 
ancli to do with aocial affaira. 
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It is not known whether there was any confederacy/ but it 
seems probable that the clans or tribes who dwelt in the pueblos 
that are now in ruins were allied and the wonder is that they 
could have been driven off by the wild tribes. This was owing 
to the fact that each Pueblo was independent or under the direc* 
tion of a chief, but there was no organization which extended 
to the other Pueblos, or brought them under one head. This 
seems to have been the case even with the Iroquois or six tribes 
until the time that Hiawatha organized them into a confederacy. 

It would seem that the Pueblos were long beset by the wild 
tribes, lor their style of erecting buildings in terraces surround- 
ing a court, with a wall in front of the court, was well adapted 
for protection against a lurking foe. There were also provisions 
mide for defense against a sudden attack, as there were lookouts 
and towers on every high point, and sofue of the pueblos them« 
selves were situated on the mesas, where they could command 
extensive views of the valleys. 

" There were many signs of a prehistoric race which once lived 
and prospered in this region. On almost every prominent point 
are mounds of debris and rudely squared stones. «hich mark the 
houses of the people, all in a state of a far advanced ruin, with 
but few walls remaining intact, projecting above the mounds. 
The valley, if properly irrigated, is excellent land for farming 
and orchards, though there are, at present, few signs of irrigating 
canals. 

The forests are few and found only at great altitudes, but in 
the ledges and clifls, which line and enclose the water courses, 
there were, everywhere, loose stone, lying in blocks, ready for 
the builders* hand. It was probably here that the early inhab- 
itants learned to build their dwellings of stone and that the com- 
munal houses or pueblos of stone first reached their pretentious 
dimensions. Among the most interesting of the relics which 
were left by the prehistoric people were the delicately formed 
arrow-points made from obsidian, jasper, mosn-at^ate and flint of 
many and variegated tints and colors. Several pottery bowls, 
with red decorations, containing flint knives ; one cup shaped 
bowl with a long handle, and one or two mugs with a bent han- 
dle ; vases with handles on either side, bottles, jars and mortars 
were found, all of which showed that the domestic pottery was 
generally decorated There are several other pueblos in this 
vicinity which illustrate the contrast between ancient and modem 
structures. One of these has been described by Mr. Gunckel. 
It is situated upon the I^ Plata, about three fv)urths of a mile 

< I < W hrrvarvrrsl t>Url4(i« «i«*rr aif lii|tr.| "rar ra(*h i.tKrr iiT. thr SAmo •1rram.Ut*MK|i|il» 
w«*n* of roiiirtt 'ti -l' ••'•<t,t !• »t Ui*»> m*-t* • 'ti • »«« ••«rt:i • • •!• f ft Iri'wil «»r a ^iof*«Wr«l« 
iri»««>rniu« '.t t lix triti*^ l.« M r<*li,fkf(«* f> •*.« «!• at |>«»tir-t. ir •••&•. .i,* of th^ 9«>*r wht^li 
«ii*r«* i>)»M>f %r«i «i*)i fiirn • i.f ««•'•!, i|< )!«•«.« •»•! « tit."* Ht^ n>«<lu iii«* U«lc<», with Um 
WiM trila*** VII* *l.r rrtil»r iif «).' w i>)m* ri t'.«* • hi|l «M ••?*« tL«» Turliiirt It VM Ul« kltft. 
Mllit4r| c>|M>r«tii»(.t wrrr M*u«ilj t' ft l«> lh«> •rti<»fi of th«- vol<iiit«n i>rtbri|>W. 
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south of the Colorado State line, near the Reservation of the Utes. 
He says: 



** It forms ooe of the most promioeot and imposing pointa, from which 
the Tiew up and down the river is magnifloent. From any point in the ruins 
one can eeo fifty miles or more through the fertile Tallev, which ei tends 
along the La I'lata. bounded on each side by mesaa. The altitude of the 
Tuins is 6,100 feet above the sea level, and 125 feet above the La Plata. 

It speaks well for the ancient builders of this communistic town that 
thev choae euch a favorable site for their ab<xlo, as it is near gtxxl water, 
high above the surrounding meaas, where the scenery was magnificent and 
here an enemy could be repulsed by a mere handful of men.** 

With all this they toi>k the precaution to build a circular ** watch 
tower/* M) feet above and 'M) feet westward of the town, on a high sand- 
stone promontory, thus doubly insuring the safety. From this tower 3ne 
could see the approach of an enemy for miles away. The ruins contain 
ab(»ut 100 room 4, and were originally about three stories in height, but the 
nM)mB were filled with accumulated dirt and stones. One peculiarity of the 
ruin was a double r«>w of walls two feet apart, running |>arallel to each 
oth<*r, and evidently formed a passage way, or covered way, from one part 
to the other. 

One room on the west side seemed to have been used as a kiln for the 
baking of p«>ttery. Near this was an eetufa, measuring thirty-six feet 
aor«>48 and of considerable depth. Several smaller eetufas are situated on 
Che north side of the ruin.*' 

At one place about fifty feet from the ruins we were aurprised to note 
a square, chimney like hole, cart^fully walled upon all sides. It measured 
fourteen inches acnm and went down fully eisht feet. It wa^ neatly faced 
with hard stone and had a stone fl«>or. At a depth of six feet it turned and 
formed a ht>rizontal passageway. 

This airpassage is worthy of notice because of its resemblance 
to those found among the cUfTdwelUngs. It shows that the 
same style of constructing their estufas prevailed among the two 
classes of people. The pueblo near which it was found was in 
about the same state of ruin as those on the Chaco and the Ani- 
mas Rivers, and resembled those in many points. The estufa, 
however, was exactly like those found among the clifT-dwellings 
iarther west, and shows that the people fled there after a pro- 
longed attack from the wild tribes. 



A foatar* which ae^miHl to hare aUo b««D fouAd at Uie Urgv pueblo oo the .Inimst 
EEtract from Mr Uonkal't not« book. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 

It now appears very clearly that all the ancient chronicles 
in regard to the wall of Jerusalem were trustworthy. It had 
a very strong wall, made stronger by frequent towers or 
bastions. The wall ran all around the brow of Zion hill, 
crossing the Tyropxan valley, and then going northeasterly 
to the corner of the Temple enclosure. As it will be repre- 
sented on new maps, the present wall on the south side will 
be a nearly straight line, placed east and west, with a loop 
southward from its ends, like a bow with cord loosened. 
The space between the straight and the curved lines has 
been very little explored as yet, but at the Pool of Siloam 
Dr. Bliss has found the perfect formation of a very early 
Christian church, showing its whole plan. This place will 
be kept open, and will be one of the most interesting objects 
in or ney the city. 

In all this work of uncovering walls, Dr. HIiss has found 
nearly nothing except the stones themselves, and nothing 
more could have been expected. If he should make thor- 
ough work of the valley in its higher reach, he would be 
working the most promising part of the city for historical 
remains; but it is very deep and hard work, compared with 
the exploration of a tell or mound, and of these, scores await 
the spade. I hope that he will persevere for a year in Jeru- 
salem and then j^o to Jericho. 

There is talk of extending the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway. 
It would be carried first still nearer to the city, and have a 
station at the Dung (fate, near the southwest angle of the 
the Temple area. Then it is proposed to run it around the 
southeast angle and across the Kedrow valley to the village 
of Siloam. and so eastward to the Dead Sea. The increas- 
ing development of tropical farming near Jericho probably 
leads to this plan, and, moreover, the Dead Sea may yet 
prove a mine of .%'ealth in several ways. 

Dr. Conrad Schick has made a study of the roads leading 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and has laid them out on a map 
published in the Statfffunt for April. There are really three 
such roads — the northern, the southern, and the present one 
between them. There is reason for believing that David, 
fleeing from Absalom, went out and down by the southern 
road; that our Lord, coming up to Bethany to raise Laxarus 
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from the dead, took the southern road; and that, when He 
came up for the last time, he pursued the northern road to 
a certain point, then crossed behind Olivet to Bethany, 
rested there over the Sabbath, and entered Jerusalem by 
the southern road. 

The discussion on the form of the Tabernacle still goes 
on, especially as to the ridge pole or ridge cord. There is 
nothing about Such a thing in the Biblical account, and 
there is nothing of the kind in our oriental tent Une of 
the difficulties with such a study results from the fact schol- 
ars start from occidental conceptions, and add more or less 
to the Biblical description in order to get their theory into 
form. I do not believe that any reconstruction which puts 
so much into the plan can be right, and I therefore com- 
mend the modest little book, •*The Tent of Meeting, Usu- 
ally called the Tabernacle," by Mr. G. Wolworth Colton, 
published by Messrs. G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co., 312 
Broadway, New York. He begins with a small Bedouin 
tent, and keeps to that basis. The result is that he does not 
have a ridge at all, nor a roof like a barn, but he has a 
graceful Oriental tent, the covering of which is supported in 
part by the three lines of planks, firmly fastened, and in front 
by the posts on which are hung the two veils. As the planks 
firmly support the canopy on the three sides, and the posts 
of the outer veil support it in front, we have only to consider 
the support of the center. For this we have the five posts 
of the inner veil, and also the stairs of the altars, table and 
lamp stand, which would probably be used as such supports 
are used now in an eastern tent. 

As the Suastica is being so much studied, and is found to 
have been in use all around the world, a request has been 
made in the StaUf9unt for definite information about all 
instances of it in Palestine, and the result will be communi- 
cated in due time. 

Circulars of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and its publication are furnished by me. I have everything 
on hand. THEODORE F. Wright. 
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EDITORIAL. 

TWO DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

Two of the most prominent men in scientific circles have 
passed away within a few weeks of one another, one of 
them, the veteran archaeologist of Canada, Dr. Horatio Hale, 
the other the noted naturalist, Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Both of these gentlemen were highly honored at the last 
meeting of the American Association held at Buffalo. Dr. 
Hale was not present, but was elected in general session as 
an honorary member, and words of high commendation were 
spoken as to his valuable work in connection with ethnology. 
Prof. E. D. Cope was there in the full strength of mature 
manhood, and presided with his usual grace and self-posses- 
sion, having been elected president at the Springfield 
meeting. 

Dr. Hale was born in Newport, N. H., in 1817, died at 
Clinton, Ontario, on December 28, 1896, in his eightieth 
year. His mother was the author of the most popular chil- 
dren's poem in any tongue, •• Mary Had a IJttlc Lamb.** His 
father was an eminent lawyer. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1837, and was appointed the same year as philolologist 
of Com. Wilkes' E.xploring Expedition, and his contributicm 
on ethnography and philology formed the sixth volume of 
the Reports published in 1S46. In 1S70 he took down a 
vocabulary from the last survivor of the Tutel*> tribe, which 
proved to belong to the Si o nan stock. This was published 
in iSS^ by the American Philosophical Society. The most 
valuable contribution which Dr. Hale ever furnished was 
read before the A. A. A. S.. at Montre.il in iSSi. and pub- 
lished in the Amikk.vn Am I\>i' \ki \N. of April, iSS;, 
entitled ''Indian Migration as Kvidrnceil by Language " In 
this he identihe<l the Chcrokt^e as a memlier of the Ir«M|u<»ian 
family. He also wrote the Iroi|ii<iis Book of Rites, which 
was pul>lished in Brintons ••Library of Aboriginal Litera- 
ture." in iSSv Also a Report on the Bl.ickfoi>t Trd>cs. 
published in lSSf» by the British Ass()ciation. Another article 
upon ••Language a IVst of Mental Capacity.** was published 
in the Amkkk \v Am I\»'' \kl \v and in the Proceedmgs of 
the Roval Sotirtv <»f Canada in iSgi. 

Three other articles have appeared in this ma^a/ine: "'The 
Iroc^uojs Sacrifice of the White Dog," January, 1SS5; •'Man 
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in Language is the True Basis of Anthropology," Vol. XV. , 
1893; ''The Schuylkill Gun and its Indian Motto." Janu- 
ary, 1896. 

Dr. Hale was a conscientious and a thorough scholar, and 
has left behind him a large number of valuable contributions, 
whose titles cannot be given here. As a Christian gentle- 
man he was always courteous and kindly, never disturbed 
because others differed with him in opinion, or particularly 
ambitious to secure position, having confidence that whatever 
merit he had, would ultimately be recognized, which for- 
tunately proved true before his departure. 

Prof. H. I). Cope was born in* Philadelphia in 1840, and 
died at his home in that city, April 12, 1897. He studied 
medicine at Philadelphia, and became Professor of Natural 
Science in Haverford College in 1866. He was employed 
by the (icological Survey of Ohio in 1868, and made his first 
western exploration in 1870. He became connected with 
Hayden's (Icological Survey in 1872, and the following year 
projected an expecMtion to Northeast Colorado. He wa« 
employed in the Wheeler Geographical Survey, and explored 
the Kocene and Jurassic beds of the Rockies. He collected 
the largest backbone animals with ambulatory limbs known. 

He was editor of the American Naturalist for many years, 
and established his reputation as a scientific man as much by 
this journal as by his reports to the survey. 

He was an evolutionist, and followed fast upon the tracks 
of Huxlev, but was not so much of a controversialist as was 
that distinguished gentleman. He is widely known as the 
leader of the Lamarckian School, and showed many brilliant 
qualities as a philosopher as well as naturalist. His first 
collected philosophical cs*;ays were on the ••Origin of the 
Fittest." His last was entitled. ''The Primary Factors of 
Organic Kvolution.** published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company in 1896. The last of his contributions to science 
would fill up many pages, but must be omitted. 

His department was somewhat remote from anthropology, 
\*et his acquaintance with natural history and geology led 
him up to man as the crowning work of nature and of God. 

His visits to Section H, of the A. A. A. S., were always 
welcome, for he furnished information about the ''connect- 
ing links'* which few others could. His theory in reference 
to the descent of man led him to keep constant track of all 
the discoveries of fossil man. and his acquaintance with 
other departments enabled him to see the bearings of the 
various discoveries of the Anthpologists. 

It is a singular fact that the editor of the Naturalist and 
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of the American Antiquarian, while differing entirely in 
their religious views, and even in their scientific theories, 
were somehow drawn to each other, and were the warmest 
and closest friends. It shows how the love of truth may 
cement human hearts. We may differ in opinion, yet as the 
children of God, they may live up to the light they have, 
wait for further revelation as to the "origin of the species,'* 
and "the creation of man." Reverence for truth will nat- 
urally make a man humble. 

Prof. Cope, as man, was frank, honest and sincere. He 
was a thorough investigator, and has made his mark in the 
world. America is made poorer by the loss of such a man, 
not se much in dollars and cents, but in those qualities that 
are useful to society and of especial value in laying the 
foundations for science on which future generations may 
build. 

THE SUASTIKA IN AMERICA. 

The book by Mr. Thomas Wilson on the Suastika is exciting 
considerable attention. It appears that there were diflferent fonns 
of the Suastika in this country as well as in the far east, as the 
arms vary in shape, some of them being at right angles, others 
curved. The most common form is called the hooked cross or 
Suastika. Another form is called the ogee and still another the 
spiral. The Tetraskelion is a four-armed symbol with a solid 
and square center, and the Triskelis is a symbol with three arms. 
It is divided into two classes, spiral and volute. Another sym- 
bol has five arms. This is also divided into two kinds, spiral and 
volute. The Scandinavians call it " Thors* Hammer,'* as the Greek, 
Latin and Thor crosses are represented in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics by a hammer. 

The inteipretation of the Suastika seems to vary in different 
countries. It is held to be the symbol of the Sun*god; of Agni, 
the Fire-god ; the Rain-god, Indra, the Sky god, and the god of 
light and forked lightnings; the generative principle, the fire 
generator and the birth of fire ; the fire drill, and by some as a mod- 
ification ol Egyptian meander, which has no special significance. 

It is diflliculi to decide as to its significance in America, though 
judging from its shape and its association with other symbols, 
especially the sun circle and the cross, we conclude it is designed 
to represent the revolution of the sky and is in reality a revolv* 
ing cross. In favor of this supposition is the fact, that the Suas* 
tika and the Triskelis are frequently seen on the inside of cir« 
cles ; sometimes in the center of disks, and are arranged in such 
a way as to convey the idea of motion, the symbols of the sun 
and moon and the serpent all conveying the same idea of revo- 
lution. Sometimes the symbol of the cross im found associated 
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with tb« circle or sun-jymbo), the cross being always the sign of 
the cardinal points and the four quarters of the earth. 

In some cases the looped square and the birds' heads are out- 
side of the cross and circle, thus symbolizing the four quarters 
of the sky and the revolution of the sky. 
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There is a constant transition from the cross to the Suastika, 
a part of the Suastika being in the centre of the cross; occasion- 
ally the arms of the cross are spread out, making an ogee figure, 
the Suastika itself being only a hooked cross. In one case there 
are the live dots in the Suastika; these remind us of the nails 
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which were driven into the frune-work ol the fire generator des- 
cribed by Schleimano, but there is no other evidence that the 
Suastika was a fire symbol. On the contrary, the use of the 
Suastika by the Navajoes and ancient Pueblos is always attended 
with myths concerning the sky divinities and symbols of the sky 
and clouds and mountains; the feathers symboliijng the clouds, 
human figuressymbolizing the sky divinities, the Jerusalem cross 
symbolising the water, the humanized rainbow symbolizing the 
arch of the sky. The same is true of the Suastika as used by 
the ancient Mexican and Maya tribes. With them the Suastika 
is used as a calendar symbol as well as a cosmic symbol. In 
one case the cross and the circle are combined, the arms of the 
cross are bent so as to form a circle, and arc divided into thir- 
teen parts to symbolize the thirteen diys of the week. This is 
called the " Calendar Wheel from Duran." It should be said 
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that the Suastika is not as common a symbol among the Mayas 
as the cross, for the cross appears in all forms, the Maltese, the 
St. Andrews, the Greek, and the Latin, and is frequently embel- 
lished and ornamented with symbols. The revolution of the sky 
is symbolized by the serpent, among the Mayas, as seen in the 
calendar stone, but the division of the sky is represented by the 
cross, and the square. 

It is manifest that the Suastika was a universal symbol in 
America, but it symbolized a very diflcrent element here from 
that which it did in India, as it was there used to symbolizce fire: 
while here it symbolized the wind and sky. Still we learn both from 
Mr. Wilson's pamphlet and from other sources that the Suastika 
in Corea, China, India, Caucasus and especially in Troy was 
used as a symbol of the revolving sky, the diverse shape of the 
arms, all conveying the same idea of motion. The spindle whorls 
from Troy have many curved arms, with a central hole, show- 
ing that the idea of motion was to be represented. 

The curved Triskclis on a fragment of ash wood, found in a 
Crannog of Scotland, and in fact all the ogee Suastikas, wherever 
they appear, convey this idea of revolving motion. 
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It has been maiatained by C C. Willoughby that all of these 
figures symbolize the wind, and as proof of it reference is made 
to the ogee Suastika, among the Siouan tribes, but the coil is 
more properly a wind symbol, while the Suastika, at least among 
the Navajoes and the Pueblos, refers to the sky divinities, the 
terraced caps, and feather head-dresses and black backs, symbol- 
icing the clouds, but the spear in the head symbolizing the 
lightning. The Cosmic symbol also confirms the thought that 
the hooked cross symbolizes the revolution of the sky, rather 
than the wind. This symbol generally consists of a circle and a 
cross, though among the Mayas there are four cross-hatched 
loops outside of the circle, and four alternate loops, thus making 
a Maltese and a St Andrews Cross, the interior oi the circle 
sometimes being without a figure. 

We may say that the spiral and loops on the Mound-builders* 
pottery and the loops in the serpent gorgets may represent the 
wind, but the suastikas which are used in the circles are more 
likely to represent the revolving sky. 
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Tkt Rulers of tki Sea. Tb« Norsemen io America from the Teolh to tbe 
Fifteenth Centary, by Edwin Neukomm ; lUoe.; I^ib. by Eetee k Lao- 
riet, Boston. 

This book begins with expressions of snrprise, felt by the enthor npoo vie- 
iling the greet library at Roaen, France, when be was introdnced to the presi- 
dent of tbe Geographical Society, M. Gabriel Gravier, and foond that so moch 
had been collected and written opon the subject of the voyages of the Norsemen, 
and especially of their visit to the coast of North America. 

He spent all the spring, tbe summer and antcmn in sifting the material 
famiibed, and seems to have written this book with a running pea, not siop> 
ping to clear up the disputed points or to unravel the knotted questioos. seek- 
ing only to give tbe moet striking incidents in these ai»cient voyages 

He has made an interesting book and furnished a narrative which will be 
valuable to many readers. Tbe style is not that of a critical historian bat that 
of a narrator, who is bent upon making bis story impressive and lasctnatiaf . 
There is, however, enough of tbe critical about it to make the book reliable in 
its facts, and the reader who wants to know sl)out tbe voyages, in their saccee- 
sion. and learn al>out tbe connected events will find tbe book valuable. There 
is no pert of American history that is really more fascinating than this. It fills 
the same place which the story of Homer does to the history of Greece, and the 
same as the story of Hengis and Horsa does to the history ol England. Tbe 
story is full of adventures, the chsracters are somewhat shadowy and nocer- 
tain, but the records are sufhcieotly definite to bring before us the dim outhoee 
of the coast from Greenland south to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the 
Island of New Fouodlaod and as far as Martha's Vinrysrd. and to give ns p^ 
tares of the Esquimaux. whi> then d«rh u(^>n the shores of New England, and 
frequently visited the places that have sioce become historic. 

There is no discussion in the book in reference to the places, which some hare 
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•oofhC to idraiUj at th^ ** Land Falls/* tbongh tha narrativa it brought down 
to tha tiaa of tba Zano brotbart, and tba voyag at which immediately preceded 
Colomboa. 

The poblitbera have fomithed tome beaatifal and ttrikiag iltattratioat 
which befit the ttory, aod make the ttjle of pnblishiog and writing harmonioot. 

There arc many yoong pertoot and lovert of hittory who will take np 
thia book and be charmed with it, and it may lead to a farther ttudy of the 
early voyaget. The work apon the whole it to be commended. 



H%tt0ry 0f Amitmt PtcpUi, By Willit Boughton. Pablithed by G. P. Pat- 
naro*t Sont. New York., 1897. 

The anthor of thit book present t a novel theory in reference to ihe bnman 
family and itt division into racet. and the peopling of the earth by the racet. 

Hit opinion teemt to be that the firat man was black, and that hit detcen* 
dantt conttitated the black race. The differentiation of the gen at homo wat 
wholly prehistoric, and the " black belt" was quite extensive. It embraced a 
Urge portion of Africa, the greater part of southern Asia and nearly all of 
aooth western Europe. The primitive home of the black race is identified with 
that of primitive man, of which the Constadt and Cromagnon are good specimens. 

A new race, however, originated and spread over the globe, claiming at the 
hands of its predecetaort all the knowledge and advancement that they had 
been able to wrench from nature. Thit it called the Yellow race, and to it 
belonged the Furfoox, Neolithic man in Europe, the Basquet, the Etruscant, 
the Hittitet, the Chinese, the Japanese, the American Indiana. Huns, Mongols 
and Turks. In other words all of that class of people which sometimes go 
under the general name of Turanians. 

The American Indians are neither blacks nor whites but they belong to the 
tame ttock as the Sumero Accads of Southern Asia and the Hittites of western 
Asia at well at the Chinese of eastern Asians stock which is now acknowledged 
to have given the earliest civilization to the world. 

The White race is the one with which we are the most familiar, at it it the 
ooe with which ancient history begins and with wbich history is likely to end. 

The White race, according to this author, includes the Hamites, the Semitea 
and tha great Aryan race or the Indo European. The Hamites are divided 
into Libjrana, Ethiopians, Egyptiana, including the Hyksos kings. 

The Semites include the Syrians, Phoenicians, Ctrthaffeniaos, Hebrews, 
Canaanitea, Elamitea and Assjrrtans — a history of which race is contained in 
the Scriptures. 

Thit book b divided into four paru aa follows : Part I, The Earth People. 
Part II, The History of the Yellow Races. Part III, The Hamites. Part IV, 
The Semites; and a brief history is given under each head. The author haa 
availed himaelf of the latest discoveries and researchet in reference to pre- 
hiaioric man and the ancient racea. He hat drawn extenaively from the differ* 
•ot writers whoee namea have become well known, though many of the beat 
writers in the different departmenta have not been atudied, at leatt their namea 
are oof omitiooad. Thit givet the book the character of a tummary of recent 
iaformation, rather than a book of original reaearch. 

It will be ooaveoient at a hafld*t>ook to tha reader who wantt to know the 
latMrt viewa aa to the different racea of the East. The moet unaatitfactory part 
of it ia that wl^ch ralalaa to the earlieat racea and esp ec i ally the prehiatoric, for 
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no OS* can toll what the color of these races was, as they are knowo only by 
their relics, a few bones and skulls which have been discovered in gravels and 
caves. 

The theory has been advanced that the Antediluvians were identical with 
the Paleolithic race of Europe ; the Post-diluvians were identical with the 
Neolithic race, the Historic races were all whites, the blacks having survived 
the *'fiood.*' which was local; the ** yellows" having transmitted the inven- 
tions and arts which existed betore the Flood. 

It is a very pretty theory, but th^ question is, is it borne out by the facts' 

The publishers have illustrated the book with many cuts, which indnde 

scenes in America, in Egypt, Mesopotamia. Babylonia to show the extent of ter. 

ritory which was covered by the different races, and is embraced in this sketch 

of the earliest or most ancient history of mankind. 



TAr Su>ry of tht Xatives of British InMa, By R. W. Frazer, L.L. B.. T. C S , 
Lecturer on Telegu and Tamil, University College, New York. G F 
Putnam*s Sons. 1H97. 

** Who the first inhabitants of India were, we know not. The only records 
they have of their existence are the chipped flint, or quart/ite arrow-heads, 
scrapers and axes dug up to-day in the alluvial deposits of the great river %al* 
leys.** ** These primeval people were gradually driven by other invading races 
to the lofty mountain ranges, where their descendants still live : nearly twenty 
millions o! human beings, consisting of these living fossils of primeval times^ 
have been grouped together and called Dravidians.'* 

Their language shows affinities ^ith the I'grian, Finnish, and the ancient 
Medic, seen in the Brhistun Inscriptions They are supposed by some to Im 
the survivors of a great race s^bich inhabited a submerged continent, between 
India and Madagascar. 

The first invading race was the Aryan, who entered India aU)Ut the time of 
Abraham, some 3.<mh) years H. C They gradually conquered 'Mhe land of the 
five rivers,*' and spread the ci\i)i/ing influence uf their high cnlture o\er tne 
entire Kast. 

The system of caste ha'! its origin from this conflict between the races. 

There were wa\rs of (v>pulation and of religion, which afterward smeptover 
the region ; first the Greek, nett the Mohammed, and last the Bnttoo, who 
gamed the ascendancy. 

It ws% after the time of the divovrrv of America that India really became 
known to thn is )rl>l, though the route b> Hhuh eastern products could reach 
the cities of the Mediterranean had been kept open for many centuries 

The Portuguese were the first so)agers wh<> reached the coast«of India, 
which Columbus set out to find. 

Vasco de (*ama roundr-l the Cafie of (;<taid Ho(ie and sailed eastward instead 
of W(»stward The new« of the wrilth of In'lia reached i* ni;iand thnnigh the 
letters of Thomas Stevens, the first Knglithman who ever visited India, and 
whol)ecame president of the Jesuit college. 

The Putch were mono{ti>lt/ing the trade of the Fast, but tlie merchaols of 
I»nd >n rei'ei\rd the *< harter of lnc<>r(^>ratioo of the Kast India i'aoipaay'* 
on the )!st of I>ecemoer, i'hh) A I> , and •>i'>n t>etame the ruling power. The 
Mogul emperors reigned up to the year 1- '- Ther were the descendants of 
TamerlaiM and had amassc<t great fortunes. The hercest contest was not with 
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tbMe •mperors alone, bat with tb« Freocb, wbo were dictators ovar tbe affatn 
mad ruled in tbe name of Chanda Sabib. 

Tbe capture of Calcutta and tbe terrible tragedy of tbe '* Black Hole** 
cocnrred about 1750. Lord Robert Clyde was tbe ruling ipirit. Tbe name 
of Lord Haitiogs came into great prominence about tbis time and tbe bistory 
of Britisb India began. 

Tbta bifttory bat become known to all Engliab tpeaking people tbrongb tbe 
essay of Lord Macauly and tbe Memoir of Hedley Vicars, and otber books 
Tbe readers of tbis book will, however, find a summary of tbe History of India 
from tbe beginning, wbicb is very instructive. It is comprebensive and full, and 
very grapbic tbrougbout. but space will not permit furtber skeicb of its contents. 



The Suiis/tk,t, the Karhrst Knin*m Svmht^i anJ Iti ,\h^ratii*m^ with Ohierfattiynt 

*•!• tkr .\/tt^'r,t/tt*Mj of CrttatH Inauitftfi m Vre-Z/ttti'm T$mts. 
From tb4> R4»porl of tbo V. H. Naticmal MuMtoin for |m9I, WaabinatAMi, Uov«niiiic»nt PrUt- 

iii<(>mrt>. imy 

Tbe subject of tbe migration of Symbols baa groat interest to tbe Amer- 
ican Arcbnxilogiat, eepecnally aa it baa a direct bearing upon tbe mooted 
queatitm of contact witb otber countrtea in pre-biatoric timem. 

Thia treatiae la likely to nettle tbe question and to conrince tbe moat 
■keptical that tbere waa aucb a contact. 

The author liegina with a deecription of the different forms of the Suaa- 
tika, which are found in Oriental countries. He includes under the general 
head the " Spiral Volute," some of them four armed, some of them three 
armed (called tbe triskelisi, f)ve armed, some with ogee arms, and the circle 
in the middle ; others alteriuting with a Cireek fret and rosettes. He quotes 
from the Count d*Alviella, whose b(x>k, /•! .\fi»:raft,*H Jn .Vi wA< -A j, baa already 
become a standard authority, also from Dr. Schleimann, Prof. Sayce, Dr. 
Erin ton, and others, and showa that the Suastika waa found in Cyprus aa 
early aa l.liN) B. C. in Egypt, in GrtMHM«, in Troy, in Cracou.Ruasia, in Japan, 
Coreia, China, in Tbiliet. Bombay, India, in Chaldea, in Babylonia, in Ar 
minia, in .Africa, and many other historic countries. 

Aa to pre-hiatoric £uro|>e. he rt^fers to the " hut urns** of the Etruscans, 
the pottery of the Swiss Lake Dwellers; the Runic inscriptions of the 
Scandinavians ; bronze relics of Ireland ; fragments of wood from the Cran- 
noigs of Scotland ; the fibulaa or bronze brooches of Scandinavia. All of 
these show that the Huaatika was used in the Neolithic age, and during that 
and the bronze age, waa distributed throughout the Eastern hemisphere. It 
was common in America dnrii^ pre-hiatoric times and waa very prominent 
among all the Neolithic relics which have been discovered, some of which 
have the marks of native bandiwsrk, but a few ahow the influence of an in- 
truded symbolism. Many Suastikas had been gathered from the mounda 
long before those in Ohio, and archaeologists had been familiar with them 
for years. 

Some of them were found engraved upon the shell gorgets, taken from 
the mounda in Tennessee ; others had been noticed in the pottery ornamen- 
tation of the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, and the sand paintings of the 
Navajfiea, and in the carved altars of the Mexicans, the woven garmenta of 
tba Peruviana, and. in fact, in nearly every part of the American continent. 
lo all of these tbe Suaatika seems to have borne the American touch; for it 
is placed upon material which waa characteriatic of the different sections ; 
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■h«ll and o(^por luiTiog been lued by the Mousd-boUden ; colored Mad 
and feathers by the Cliff-dwellen and Navajoee; aculpitifed atoDeaiidatiioeo 
by the ttibee of Mexico ; wrought gold by the tribea of Nicaragua ; woreo 
cloth by the aocient PeruTiaiia. 

The Suaatika ia always a my thologlc symbol In America and is aasodaled 
with other symbols which are myth bearers. One objection to the migra- 
tion theory might be raised, in the fact that there are so few Suaatikas in 
the northwest coast Still the migration may hare taken place by way of 
Polynesia, and it may be that qther symbols were myth bearers lor thsae 
peoples. 

Dr. Wilson has found an engraTed shell, in the musuem at Waahingtoo, 
which waa taken from the Great Toco mound in Tennessee, on which is 
seen a seated figure, which reminds one, at once, of Buddha, the *' hero god,** 
whose worship has extended all over Asia. 

The style is different from other aboriginal images, the alim waist, tkfb 
winged anna, the crossed legs, the long feet, the triangular dress, the gen* 
eral attituJe and appearance. 

The fineness of the work in the bone earrings reminds us of the bone 
earrings of the Japanese, though the copper stencils in the Hopewell mound, 
which contain clover leaves an symbols, remind us of the ornaments which 
prer ailed in the churches of Europe in Media* val times. Dr. Wilauo main- 
tains, strangely, that the HuanUka was unknown in the time when the 
Dutch and English traders were in the Mississippi valley, and regards it un- 
likely that it was introduced by the traders or missaooariea, but the fact is, 
that the early mifnionaries were very familiar with European eymbols, and 
it is not unlikely, that American savages would borrow them and mingle 
them with their own. 

Dr. Wilson thinks that there may be a duplication of the croas by distant 
peoples, but disputes the point that the Suaatika is a design, which wasUkely 
to be invented any where, and considers it absurd that it came from basketry* 

The migration of classic nynilxils, such as the "Sacred Tree.** the **8scf«d 
Cone." the * Nile Key," the ' Wioginl Globe.** the " Double Headed Eagle,** 
the ** Greek Fret," throughout Eurofje. Ama and .\frica, furnishes an argn- 
ment in favor of the Am a tic origin of the same symlxils when fbuad ia 
Ameri a. 

If these symUils in Strand iiui via and Euro|ie are traced Iwck to an early 
Aryan origin and are everywhere expn*fiMi\e of the cosm<igooies of the EmI, 
why should the symliols, when found in .Vmerica, which have thesaoMgao- 
eral form and significance be ascribed to an imlependent aboriginal origin. 

This mon«»gram will be prixed, no doubt, as it is the best that has bssD 
written upon the subject 

We have received the following books from the publishers, and wiU 
review them in the oeit number: 

Tht Siirrrd Trrr, by Mrs. J. H. Philpot MacMilkiO Company, New York, 

1HII7. 
A Hhtnrg nf Chimn, by R Welki WiUiaoM, LX.. D. Charlsa ScHboer^BocH, 

New Y<irk, iwn. 
The MMcrntnin Atjr, by Dr. Chrestos Tsountaa and J. Irring Maaalt Fk 

D., LL. D. Hooghtoo Mifflin Company. Bostoo and New York, \mi. 
(\fntrihmtHpmM tn Ihr Setrnre of JUpifkt^^p, Vols. I and II, by P. Mai Mnl* 

ler. lioi^maas, Grsso i Co^ New York, IIV7. 
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A CANON IN PRK-MISTOklC ARCU.KOLOGY.' 

HV I'koK. THOMAS WILSON. 

My text ft>r the even in jj is, that the miire widely extended 
the search for pre- historic man is, the greater will be found 
the area that he occupied, and the more profound the exca- 
vations, the greater will be found the antiquity of that occu- 
pation. 

This is not meant to indicate that the pre-historic man 
occupied all the area of the world, nor that, having once dis- 
covered his occupation of a certain area, an extension of the 
investigation would necessarily show an extension of the 
area. 

The theory maintained is that, having shown his occupa- 
tion of a certain locality, investigations made in other local- 
ities, <»ther countries or in other portions of the same coun- 
try, will show his increasing and wider distribution and 
occupation. 

It is a proposition announced by the foremost pre-historic 
arch.eolo^ists, that the pre-historic man is n<)t found in pro- 
|K>rtion to the number of sites occupied by him, nor by the 
density of his |>opulation, nor yet by the number of objects 
which he has left, but is. on the contrary, in proportion to 
the number of seekers. The world has hardly yet awakened 
to a just appreciation of the extent of the occupation of the 
earth by man during pre-historic times, nor yet to his an- 
tic|uity. 

I shall use as illustrations of this proposition the reports 
lately made of the investigations by our arch.i-oloj^ists into 
two countries, neither of which have heret<»fore been sup- 
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posed to have had very intimate relations with that antiquity 
which, in Western Europe, has been called "pre-historic/' 

The first country is Babylon, the invcstijjations of which 
by modern archaeologists have resulted in pushing the his- 
toric period back to a much greater antiquity. 

The other country, the pre-historic occupation of which 
has been doubted if not denied, is Kgypt. and is the result 
of investigations and excavations lately made by the Direc- 
tor-(ieneral of Antiquities in charge of the (iizeh Museum. 

The discussion of the first locality belongs to a branch of 
science in which I have not heretofore been greatly inter- 
ested. I bring it to your notice this evening to assist in 
establishing the truth of the proposition with which I set 
out. that is. the more we investigate pre-historic man, the 
more we find an increase, both in area and in antiquity, of 
his occupation of the earth. For a long time, Kngland led 
the way in e.xcavations of the buried cities and monuments 
of Kabylonia. To her is due the discovery of the great city 
of Sippara. the ancient city of the Babylonian sun-god, 
which, with other excavations in the neighborhood, pro- 
duced the mass of clay tablets in the British Museum. The 
(jermans undertook the exploration of two cemeteries, and. 
for the first lime, showed that the liabylonians burned their 
dead, and the Babylonian sepulchres, instead of containmg 
so many objects nf every-day life, as in pre-historic grave* 
by which we could largely trace the histciry of the jHropIc, 
were found to contain little except charred and sha|KMess 
remains. The French conducted the excavations at Tetloh. 
in the extreme south of Chaldea. and made an exploration of 
the mounds of that city, and gradually a liabylonian city, 
the name of which was Lagas. and whose origin is lost in the 
mists of anticpiity, has been brought to tight. It yielded an 
immense number of monuments of all kinds, the m4»st strik- 
ing of which are the early statues of tlioritc now adorning 
the l.ouvre, of which (ludea is the princi|ial. But the most 
valuable* <if its ireasurt-s were about thirty thous,md clay 
tablets nearly five thousand years old. The Americans were 
represented in Bab\ Ionian exca\ ations by the party of which 
IVof. Ileilpreiht and Dr. iVters and Mr. Ilaynes, of the 
I'niversity <»f IVnns) K.mia. were at the head. 1 heir prin- 
cipal center of in\esti;\iti<»n was at Nippur, in northern 
Babylonia. It was one of the earliest stats of |fal»Ionian 
relJL^ion and ct\ ili/ati<in Its i;reatest tt mple, dedicated to 
the gtul call< <l by the ^innerians MuMil or I.Mnl. ''the li>rd 
of the ghost world." was co-e\al with the b«\^inning* of 
ChaUiean histor)-. The American work was be^un in iS{<o, 
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with about two hundred Arabs as laborers. The site was 
chosen and surveyed, trial trenches were duj;. and systematic 
explorations made. After certain suspension, the work was 
renewed in 188H with jjrcater vij^or than ever. About thirty- 
two thousand tablets and inscribed fra^^ments have been 
found, some of them K***"K back to the earliest e|H>chs of 
Chaldean history. The excavations at Nippur were carried 
deeply and widely enoujjh. not only to reveal the history of 
the city, but also to open up a new vista of for^otton history 
of civili/.ed man, and it has been carried back into a$;es 
which, a short while a^o, were undreamed of. IVof. lieilprecht 
does not hesitate to date the foundin^r of the Temple of Haal, 
the first settlements in Nippur, to have occurred between 
6000 and 70CX) H. C, possibly earlier. 

The first kinj^ of liabylonia. then called Kengi, brought to 
li^ht by the excavations at Nippur, is Kn-sa^*<ina. The 
|>opulation was Sumerian, speakin}^ the Sumerian lan^^ua^e, 
and was at that period without any trace of Semitic lan^uaj^e 
or people. Nippur was the relij^ious center of Kcnjji, and 
Mul-lil, M h<)se temple was at Nippur, was the jjod of Sumerian 
worship. 

Kis, or Kish, or Cush, or Kosh, lay to the north, and con- 
stant war existed between it and Kengi. Kis was suzerain 
to the Semitic nomads of Mesopotamia, the '* Land of the 
Bow," as it was called, whose Kedoum people were the arch- 
ers represented on the Kgyptian monument>. Other Ken^i 
kin^s tnvad«d and captured Kis, and the tribute paid for her 
release has been found in the excavations at Nipp;ir. 

Hut Kis arose in her mi|;ht and, catling on **the hosts of 
the Land of the Bow," smote Kenji[i, and its kinjjdiim passed 
away. Luj»al-/.a^^i-si, the Krn^ of Krech, son of the Sumerian 
hi|»h-priest of the "Land of the Bow." was the victorious 
invader and conqueror. He occupied Nippur, and the many 
inscriptions on the commemorative vases found in the tem- 
ple of MuMil at Nippur, set forth his foundation of this 
Early Asiatic Empire. 

The dynasty of the Kinjj of Erech was succeeded by that 
of Ur, and it in turn by that of La^as, whose kinjjs repre- 
sent the closing days of Sumerian supremacy. 

With the empire of Sarj^on, the Semitic a^c br^un. Its 
date has been fixed at 3S00 B. C. This is in plain historic 
times. Prof. Sayce is authority for the statement that from 
the translation of the clay tablets found by the three arch.e- 
ological expeditions, the scholars of present tini« s are as 
well versed and have as complete knowledge of the culture, 
manners, customs and, in fine, the history of the Babylonian 
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empire since the time of Sargon and his son and successor, 
Naram-Sin, as we have of Greece in the time of Thcmistoclcs. 

Lugal-zaggi-si. of the dynasty of Krech, was able, with the 
resources of Chaldea, to march westward as far as the Med- 
iterranean Sea. As he tells us, his dominion extended from 
the sunrise to the sunset, from the Lower Sea for Persian 
Gulf) to that upper sea where the sun sank to rest. Through- 
out Western Asia all countries obeyed him, and he carried 
the elements of Babylonian civilization to the farthest bounds 
of Syria. 

Sargon and his son, Naram-Sin, extended their dominions 
from the mountains of Klam to the frontiers of Kgypt, and 
evidences of commerce and communication between Babylon 
and Kgypt in these early days abound. 

Behind Sargon lie the four dynasties, Lagas, Ur, Krech 
and Kn-Sag-ana. All these employed the Sumerian lan- 
guage and have left inscriptions. Behind and beyond them 
lies the pre-historic. Here begin?? my particular interest; 
while this cannot be indulged here, yet whenever we shall 
find early bronze implements, flint chips and early pottery 
fragments which are the evidence of the occupation «»f that 
country by pre-historic man. we can, by comparison with 
similar objects from other countries more or less ,idiacent, 
apply the knowleilge obtaine<l by the foregoing classical re- 
searches and begin to fix dates for the ending of pre-historic 
times. 

The hun<lred-or-more thousand tablets of written clay 
Contained, as says l*rof. Ilcilprecht, syllabaries, letters, 
chronological lists, historical fragments, astronomical and 
relij^ious texts, building inscriptions, votive tablets, invm- 
torirs. tax lists, landed estates, Ci»ntracls, rtc, etc ; these 
materials rnablr the Babvlonian s^htilar to contract the his. 
lory of those times, and it is the writing on these tablets, 
with the modern philolo;.;iNt's ability to translate it. that 
maki-s the great di**linctn»n between th<* historic and the 
pre-historic Kv<'n thoti.^h a tnutitry h.is in all f »rmer limes 
l)een ionsjderetl without histnrv, that is. befor** historv. \et 
if subse«|iient diNLnv<Ty shall bfin;^ t«» ls.:ht a written lan- 
'»»^* "-J**» spci imens of wliuli h.i\e betn preserved, surtkient 
ti) en.ible us now by re.KJin-; X\\* tn, to utider*«tand and write 
the histor\ of th.it loutitr). it then i(.i>«s t<» be pre-hi*»torK 
and beitimts hi^toru So it has been in th<- present case 
Ihe iitv of Babvl'»n si-rms to hi\<- had a sort <»f nc»»rder's 



ofl'u e iir pl.u «• f<»r tilm,; or d« po-^iitn \ \\u ^r u ritt* n tablets, 
whether sun^ly f«»r pre -4r\ .ili«»n. or to -^ive the opportunity, 
as in the «.ase of contra^tN an<l K asrs. fur both sides thereto 
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to make inspection of them, docs not appear, but it is these 
library places of deposit to which we are now mostly in^ 
dcbted for the information concernin^» the country. It seems 
to have been a custom, a prototype which modern people 
have followed, of writ in*;, at the close of the rei^^n of each 
kinjj. a chronolu^^'ical histtiry of the events happening during 
the rei|»n, with their dates. These chronological tablets are 
of hijjh importance, and afford the j^reatest aid in construct- 
mj» the history of those countries. With the tablets of con- 
tracts, invent<»ries, tax lists, etc., which j;ive their respective 
dates an<i, curiously enou^'h, correspond in a remarkable 
decree with the chronolo^rical tablets, one acting; as a check 
u|M>n the other, the scholars are able to obtain a fairly cor- 
rect knowleil^e «>f these ilates of antitpiity. The earliest 
fixed date in Habylonian history is that of Sar^on, of 
Akkad. and «>f his vrui, Naram-Sin. Their date, 3S00 H. C, , 
was assirrn^;t| many years aj^'o, and the mo<lern discover- 
ies verif)- it. Accord in;; to our prior knowle«lj»e, Sar^on 
belonjjed to the first dynasty, or was the first kin;; of liaby- 
lonia. But the modern iliscoveries show ilifferent. Sarj^on, 
instead of bclon;;in;; to the •*;;ray dawn of time,'* must, as 
Triif. Haynes says, be re;;arded as representing; the **;;olden 
A*^v of Habylonian history." For some of the proof of this, 
they turn to these tablets. They have been arranged in a 
series which, from the rudeness of the pictorial or hiero- 
jjlyphic writin;; of the carliesi tablets, shows a ;;radual im- 
provement until it reaches its apo;;ee in the rei;;n of Sar;;on 
ami his son. IVot. Savce s.i\s : 

Bf>twf«rD the runeiform hiomi^lyplui of Sarffon or Niinim Sin and thift of 
Neliueh«dn«»z/ar thnro 18 (*oin|iarativHy little <lifTer«*n<*<»; l>f»tw#M»n it and thf» 
arript of the rarly text found by BaunoK and Sarzot* thorp Uc^ the ditTerenee 
tietw(*en writing of a ehild and that of a ^rnwn man. 

The Habylonian seal cvlinders tell the same story. There 
is the continued improvement until it is declared, also by 
Saycc. that the most e.vijuisiicly worked Habylonian seal cyl- 
inder is one made in the rei;;n of Sarj^'cm. and that it repre- 
sents, so far as we know al present , the hij^'hcst point attained 
by the ;;em cutter in th«- ancient < )riental w<»rld. It must 
be a deh^ht for ihe pre-historic arch.i-oloi^ist to study here, 
in the almost uni«ni<" instance, a pre-historic lan*f;ua;;e and 
to watch its transform ition b\' contact. The dvnasties of 
Habylonian kin;^»s priiM t<> SarL;on were Sunierians and spoke 
the Sumerian lan;;uaL,e Their writin;; of it was in the 
cuneiform characters. .Sar-^on and \aram-Sin were Semites 
and sjMike the ^^emitic lan'^ua;;e. Mere arose the contest, s<) 
interesting; to trace, between the lan;;ua^es of the conqueror 
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and the conquered. It is likened unto the similar contest 
between the Norman and French in Normandy, and again 
between the Norman-French and the Kn^^lish when William 
conquered Kngland. As in these cases, the result was a 
compromise, the amalgamation, and finally a mixed language 
made up of the two constituent elements. The cuneiform 
characters maintained their supremacy, but the sounds they 
represented and the words they spelled were transformed 
and became Semitized in the process, (fenerations of Su- 
merians and Semites dwelt side by side, borrowing from and 
lending to each other, mutually adopting their forms of ex- 
pression. This transformation could be followed a long way, 
and forms the basis of pre-historic science as affected by 
linguistics as an aid to arch.xology, but I have no time here. 

It is conceded that there have been differences of opinion 
in regard to the dates assigned to some of these Habylonian 
objects. It seems that the expeditions are not altogether 
agreed in their conclusions, and that there is even greater 
disagreement among some of the members of the expedi- 
tions, and therefore, the statements as to date of high an- 
tiquity must be made with reserve. Howe\er. this rest-rve 
should apply to nearly all first statements and discoveries in 
regard to the antiquity of man and the effect of the evidence 
thereof. 

Nfy branch of archicology has no application to Habylon, 
and I make no special pretention to accuracy with regard to 
it. However, the facts in regar<l to the investigations in 
Babylonia, indepen<lcnt of all differences and discussions, 
are sufficient to justify my usr of it as a proper illustration 
of the proposition for which I am contending 

The geo^'raphy of the country, the wars and Cfm<|uests by 
which the Habylonian lunpire was enlar^^rcl, the different 
dynasties and the lists of kings, the languat^rs and the im- 
provements therein, are all questions which I cannot go into 
now and here. They ail. th«»ii.;h. tend in the same direction 
and are equal!) rviilcnce of the samr fact 

It sroins crrtain, as a n-^ult of thrsr excavations, th.il the 
increase of our knowN-tl-'r as to the earlv existrme of writ- 
ten lan^ua;M*<» ,\ni\ the abilit) to make history therrfrom. ha» 
been pushed many th<»usan(l yrars into thr past so far as 
that .V^oo yrars H C is fi\<d as ihr •Minldtn A'^t. ' Ami 
that the lon-^ line of t-ssavs and rtforts au«l invrnli«»ns made 
in the arts of writing and cultivation of literature which cul- 
minated in its suvCi-N^lul avcoinpiishinrnt in thr tune t>f 
Sarg»>n, may be traced one or two thou^anJ years earlier 
and yet be far from its beginning 
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Thus is demonstrated the proposition with which I started, 
that the wider our investi^^ations. the more extended are 
shown to have been the areas occupied by early man, and 
the deeper our excavations, the greater his antiquity. 

One may ask how all this was done and how these ques- 
tions, so profound and abstruse and, at the same time so 
doubtful and uncertain, can be determined with anything 
like the certainty which has been attributed to them. I 
may explain by using the well-known Hill of liissarlik as an 
illustration. It was excavated by Dr. Schliemann, of whom 
we all know and who I regard as one of the most renowned 
American citizens of this century, lie was born in the low- 
est round of the social ladder — there is no boy at our public 
schools who has not equal opportunity of accomplishing all 
that Schliemann did. He became excited over descriptions 
of the Trojan war recited to him before he was thirteen 
years of age by a drunken apprentice to a miller, and he then 
determined that, if his life w«is spared, he would settle the 
({uestion of the site of Troy. Many men may have done as 
much excavating as he, but they have either been paid for 
it, or the money has been contributed by the (lovernment or 
private persons. But Schliemann, poor as the traditionary 
** church mouse,*' went to work to first make for himself the 
money to be used in excavating. At the age of forty-five 
years, he found himself the possessor of a fortune — almost, 
if not quite, a millionaire, and he turned his steps toward 
Greece and commenced his work, paying all the expenses 
himself. 

He attacked the Hill of liissarlik with pick, spade and 
shovel, and by trenches and slicing perpendicularly as well 
as latterly, he found the debris and remains of seven cities, 
each succeeding one built upon the site of its predecessor. 
The first and second cities were at a depth of from 45 to 52 
feet, the third 23 to 33 feet, the fourth 1 3 to 17 feet, the 
fifth 7 to 13 feet, the sixth was the Lydian city of Troy, and 
the seventh, the (jreek Ilium, was near the surface. 

Complementary illustration of the mode of determination 
of these difficult questions is shown in the what has been 
called in pre-historic archivology, the ••( Ireat City of Morges." 
The modern town of that name is situated on the north bank 
of Lake (leneva and dates from an early period in Frankish 
history. Within the past few years, it has been found that 
there were three settlements of Lake Dwellers which occu- 
pied consecutively the lake in the immediate neighborhood. 
The first, out in the water forty or fifty feet and ofl to the 
left or east from the wharf at Morges, has furnished absolutely 
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nothing but what belonged to the neolithic or polished stone 
age, not a single piece of bronze or metal has been found 
here. About the same distance off to the right or west from 
the wharf at Morges. farther out in the lake, was found another 
settlement larger than the first, the implements and objects 
of which all belonged to the bronze age. It was highly im- 
probable that these should have existed contemporaneously; 
the first one, the settlement of neolithic or polished stone 
age, had evidently come to an end before the second one. 
that of the bron/e age, was begun. 

With this short explanation, some i<lea can be had of the 
methods to be pursued by the which thoc abstruse questions 
in arch.eology can s<»metimes be iletermined with great cer- 
tainty and satisfacti<m. 

ICgypt furnishes the second illustration of my proposition. 
For many years Kgyptologists devoted theniscUcs exclu- 
sively to a study 4>f Kgyptian culture anti were engaged in 
deciphering the inscriptions, translating the writings and 
putting together the history of l'-gyi)t. 

In all this, littlr or no ipiestion was maile as to \ihether 
the pre-hisioric ♦!;.;< s. such as known in wcstrrfi l-.urojK*. of 
stcme and bron/r, \\ith its acctimpanying implements and 
utensils, all withoiit wiitten language, did or did not exist 
in Kgypt. 

The earliest <|isv <iveries in this direction lendeil t«>ward 
the existef)ce of the paleolithic period and were ma«le by 
(ieneral l*itt-Kivers. our Vrui. Ilenrv W. Ilavnes<if Ko<«ton, 
an<l one or two otheis. 

The Nati<nial Mnsriiin is the fortunate posse^^stir of a large 
portion of tlu* paleoltthu implements di^iovered b> Prof 
Ha\ nes. .uul for uhuh hi* was ht>norid b\ the I'rt-nch A-^s n 
for the .\dv. of Sv i« nt* , bv the award of .i in<Mlal 

m 

In all the in\ < ^ti'^Mtions. the neolithic period st cnis to 
have* Ixen om riooked or forgotten, and a^ it is .1 propoMtion 
as triir in an h.i'olo''v as in anxtliiii/ t \^t\ that a man hnds 
oiiU what he VI iK"* and sees 01 r<i«».*ni <% **u\\ what he 
knows, ihr '^nal .iriii) of I* ,;\ plolM.^st s. m th< ir sf.ifih for 
statues and :;••.!>. .md bruks .md Iih r«».;'\ plis, n*^'<^tidor 
o\ erIiMjketl lli«- ti.u* «» iif the ne<»i!thu p« imkJ 

Mr Mindi rs P* ln< , in !>>'>. ma-lr <«ni «>! tlu larlv di^- 
io\<*rM s of llint t1ak«'s at Kahun I was i<<rtunatt- t turn 'h to 
meet Mr Peine ini h:s ritiini. ami h.^I ihr ]•*• a*»iirr of 
exaininiiK; his i ii!!! v t i«»n iri I.tnnii-n I in\ • t* .1 f tt\ »:««ilars 
in the punhasi- nt sjMvuntns tr-'-n \\'\\, a"-! n-»u ha\«- the 
pirasiire to sImu a ^i m ^ i»t t!it t!:'!t tiaki s wli.kli li< f«'i:nd 
>»ume •>! thise ha\e scrratid ed^i s anil are Wtirn aiul br>i*hl- 
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cncd by use as sickles for the cutting; of j^rciin. One of these 
implements was found in a more or less complete state, 
showing the frame or back to have been of wood with a 
\*-shap.d notch cut lon^itu<linaliy in its frcmt ed^,'o, wherein 
these flakes were inserted and fastened with asphalt um or 
jjum. They thus foruied the cutting etlj^e of the sickle 
which was cif much the same ^hape and was usetl in much 
the same manner as the oKI-fashioneil st<rl siekle of our 
i»randf.ithers* time. 

Flinders IVtrie claims t<» have fnund a new race in M^^'vpt, 
In his last rep«»rt. he s.i\ ^ : 

A nnw rnit* hm U'rti foiiml, whifh hmi not any o!»j«M't of ninnufneturc^ 
likn thf» Ki;>|itinnM: th«Mr |M>!ti»r>. thfir »'t«tiii»tti»H. thnr lM*a<lH. th«Mr tumie 
of burini an* all unlik<' an\ othrr in Ki;\pt.au(l not a f«irik'l(« imual Koptino 
iM'arnh. or hiiTtn;l>ph of fnrvint;. or aniuN't. or iM'ad. or \a(M« han IxM^n found 
in th** wh<>*<* of th*> riMiiauw in (|ii<*stion. Th.'it w<* are <]«*ahni; with »»>»;<* 
thin,: »Mjiin*lv ihlTi«r«»nt from any a>r»* of Koptinn roili/.itinn >t*t kmmn. 
in th«Tff«»ri« tMTlain. That thin wa*< not a mrn-!y 1«m'ii| vnrii't) ih almost cer- 
tain, as tht'-^** Htrnnut* ri*ninih«< an* found o\i*r nion* than a hundrtHl niileH 
of r«iun!rv, fro>ii Alnilon to (ifU'lcn. Our own >«tirk ^Mi** ni'ar th<* niiddlp 
of th.-< «ii'tM''t, li»tw»M» I IJ il! w nn I N'V »l I. •••••♦ 

Th" r.ii*»' wa** vi»r\ t'lll an! fM>\vt»rful, w.lh htron;< fealun*"*: a ho iktMi 
nom\ 1(1111* (Hiintid iN-ant and hrnv\n wavy hair. an* ^honn h\ thfir rjirvinpi 
and !»«»lil> rt'tuainM. Th* n« \\a»« no traiv t»f thi« n^'cro t>(HMippan*nt. and 
in iT'-ti Til iJi-v HI- "u «•'. »*-|\ aksri t^i lh«* allwl ra''«-« of th** i^ihvans and 
Am tn* •«. Tlj'*:r hur: lU an* a'w.o** with th»* b » i\ ri>iiTrait*M|. and not 
mumt)rt'.>'d, )\ im; with h» ad t»> Kfiuth af.d f.!-* • to \\i-»t. jn-^t thr r^vt rnt* f»f 
thr* rot.tracti-d lN»iiiwat M*diim. Althou^di Uj >«t of th<* ;;ra\c*4 havi> lM'<»n 
di<*turlM*d. \«>t HUlVi 'M'lit r\am| \* m nMhatr. ur.'>»iii'h«'l anuM;}; t lit* 2 <hio u'rav»*H 
tij»#«inMl h\ i\H to hho\> that thf I***!,*"* \\»'ti' c* niTiill> ttiu'tl'itiMl U^fon" 
iMirial. Otjf lar:;«' and irii|Mirtaiit totuo »«)i«»a»"1 fii-ir ^kuilh pla»*fd hft\%f«'n 
iilnni' \A*M-<« ofi ih»' tl'Nir. a h« j-ara!** h<*ap nf !»..•-.«• I»..:iff» of M*\**r«t) l» Mhon 
to^ftlpT. and anMii.ii th*' hid<'<i htiinan l> >iii - l>.<»:('(i op*>i) at tl><- fri>i>4 antl 
fi.-..»p.- i fiut. •••••••••••• 

Mft.tl and !!in! w.Tf !» •♦h in \i<** b\ ttif-if p. oplt*. (^^pp«•^ n*\/»"i »»ho\v 
that th" w »»l wa-4 wroiu'ht. a:i 1 lin-!> »'ir\«*l hiiiU* 1«'^«. to n fourli UIuh 
lra*»"» tho w • k. t' i-ipi-r harp • hih w«*ri' imitaS* 1 fr«»'u th»» form in Umr. 
('•»f»p»»r n»-*«1!«"» inl.'it*' th<' u*»f of H<'\*n uarin»*ntM. and th«* multitude of 
•pinri.r.^ \%h<*«'i^ in tin* to^vn pr< »vch !)o« o>inMi«in wt>avin^ mu*«t ha\t' Imm»d. 
Flint »a«« mai:r.'Ji«'«tit'\ w<irk«il. far !U'»rt» «-hilHirat«'ly thin h% tht» Kkfvp- 
ttan«i (if an\ akr*>. I'h** Hp!ctiiiiil fx-iiiip.'"* in tht* AMhmnlpAn anti Pitt Ku<*rH 
Mu4<Mrii4 at 0'f"«rd art' i.*»\\ ^i «^n to liflon^ to tliin |M*opli*. Both kni\f>«t 
and fi»''k»"i lati'-'"** art* ft»uii 1. St'»'i.« va>***^ fr >'n ali tu itfrial. fr>» n al-io.i-l»«r 
to jjranitr. vii»r»« f,iv<»riti' |H»*-»'^-;on«4. Th<'> ar»* hfautifull> w r<i;i»:!it. hut 
rn»ir««h m-i Ir h\ *»an 1. wi*}i'i»» t%i\\ ttirtmu' **t I'l'*.** work. • ♦ • 

p.i*t«'r\ was th«« foor/*' .irt of th-"*" f»'*.v p** »;il» ; t!if van«*>. th«* th.«' 
D«*^4 and XUf «|uan':*> -if it :- ».Mrpri"*m^ K«'s% ,;ra\tM nn* \%i»*'j mt t«'n «»r a 
d'H'-n >n»»--4. M i'i»"'iMi ••« i«\ ••! «•* III itj\ .iH I' ^'h*v. Mo'nt of tJi"*'** art* of th** 
ro%r*»*r km i**. m"r«i> u-- d f»r im:/ i n.ii^ th* a-^i.**-* of tli»'krr«Mt fu!.» ral fir«»; 
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for, though the bodies were never burned, a great iMirning wae made at 
each funeral, the aahes of which were carafulljr gathered and preaenred, 
aometimes aa many aa twenty or thirty large jare full. [See the probable 
Amorite custom in 2 Chron., xri, 14; xxl, 19; Jer., zzzivi 5]. The rarietiea 
of pottery are pc^iahed red hematite facing, with red and black tops (dne 
to deoxidation in the aahes), and the light brown with wavy handkia. like 
the Amorite pottery. A later stage of pottery waa of coaiaar brown and of 
much altered forma, copying somewhat from the Egyptian typea of the Old 
Kingdom. The wary handle jars went through a series of changes, forming 
a continuoua acale by which their relative ages can be seen. Animal* 
shaped vaaes and many curious sports are found in the red-laced pottery. 
Besides these forma, three kinds of pottery seem to have been imported: 
buff vaaes, imitating atone, with red spirals and flgurea of animala and men; 
red polished vaaes, with flgures of animals in white; and black bowls, with 
incised patterns, most like the earliest Italic pottery. Besides these designs, 
a great variety of marks are acratched on the local pottery, but not a aingle 
hieroglyph or aign derived from filgyptian writing has been found. Another 
fact, showing the isolation of theae people from the Egyptiana, is that all 
this One pottery is hand-made: the wheel waa unknown. 

The source of this new race cannot be discussed until the hundreds of 
skulls and akeletons which have been obtained have been brought over and 
atudied. Though aome objecta point atrongly to an Amorite oonnectioo, 
others indicate a western source, and it must be remembered that probably 
the Amoritea were a branch of the fair Libyan race. The geographical 
poaition is all in favor of the race having come into Egypt through the 
western and great Oases, for the seventh and eighth Egyptian dynasties 
were still living at Memphia, ahowing that no people had thrust themselves 
up the Nile Valley. ♦♦♦•••♦•••• 

On the top of the great plateau, 1,400 feet over the Nile. I found the 
untouched home of paleolithic man, strewn with wrought flints, some of 
which are the finest of such work yet known. A later style of flinta were 
also found embedded in the gravel of the old high Nile, thua extending the 
discovery of (General Pitt Riverain the Theban gravels. > • • • 

Kut the person to whom the (greatest credit is due for the 
invcsti^Jation< to which I refer, is Mons Jacques de Mor^^an, 
the iJirector-Cieneral of Antiquities in H|;y|>t ami the head 
of the (iizeh museum. 

He has made an extensive* and somewhat systematic 
investij^.ition in this rr^Mrd, with the result entirely satis- 
l.ict<»ry, establishinj^ beyond question, the existence of a 
neolithic or polished stone a^'c in l'-^;yi>t. He in\csiij^aled 
thirteen stations in Lo\*er l*j;ypt and sfventrcn in 
I'pper K^^'vpl. He has by no mrans covered the entire 
l^round nor completed his \\«»rk. He ha> only made a pre* 
liminary invesli^^'ation with the result indicated. The further 
inve«»ti^atinn \k\\\ he continued a!«»n4 the s.inie line. 

I am personally ac<|uainte<t uith M^ns de Mur^an and 
think I can properly certify t<» his kn<»\\I«d»;e in N.uh af!airs» 

'U U f.i:. !• r> r> 'ri- \' I I It.) \| ri. .^> 
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his competence for the work and his entire reliability and 
conservatism in making reports. But this is not all. He 
has kindly sent to the National Museum, a collection of one 
hundred and and eighty-four specimens of stone implements, 
principally flint, all of which belong to the neolithic period. 
The implements found and reported by him from these va- 
rious prc-historic stations are nucleii, hammers, hatchets, 
knives, scrapers, arrows and spear-heads, saws and sickles, 
points and drills in stone, bone and ivory, pestles, collars, 
bracelets, combs, pins, pottery, figurines and stone vases. 
Specimens of all these were not sent by Mons. de Morgan, 
but many of them were, as will be seen by the display on the 
table. But his report of his investigation called * *Kecherches 
sur les Origine de THgypte." lately published in Paris, has 
just been received by the Museum, and it contains full and 
extended descriptions of the finding of these various imple- 
ments and utensils. A comparison of them with the objects 
found in other countries, leaves no doubt as to the existence 
in Egypt of the culture peculiar to the neolithic people. 

Thus is again demonstrated the truth of the proposition 
with which this paper commences, that the wider our inves- 
tigations the more extended are shown to have been the 
areas occupied by early man, and the deeper our excavations 
the greater is shown to have been his antiquity. 



THE PREHISTORIC ROUTE FROM ASIA AND THE 

OCEANIC ISLANDS TO THE WESTERN 

COAST OF AMERICA. 

BY J. CRAWFORD, B. 

Judge J. P. VVickersham,* Professors Cyrus Thomas* and Otis 
T. Mason* have, since January, 1894, cited so-called numerous 
facts and evidences in reference to the well known present exist- 
ing sea current routes in the Pacific Ocean along the Equator 
and the western coasts and islands ofTthe coasts of Mindoostan 
and Malay-China, and thence north and northeastwardly to the 
west coast of southetn Alaska, British Columbia, California and 
Mexico; from whence branch currents go south of west and 
southwest to the Sandwich. Polynesian and Micronesian groups 
of islands, which are the present courses of commercial transpor- 
tation on the Pacific Ocean, and for many centuries past seem to 

'Sm» th* lllKItt 4« \^T1wr %■!%!«. Vol. \VI. |> .0. 

• UtKl . V4.I. \\ I.J. a. ft«ain Vol. \V|. p. V9. Vol. XVII. p. 44: ftcaio. \iA XVII. p. 
im: and acain. V«4. XML p VM. 

• Hm Ui» loMTtran Anlbri»|H>l<«i«t, Vol VII, p. TTV 
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have been the route over which man has travelled between Asia» 
America and the above islands. 

The above eminent scientists and writers, however, overlook 
some important aboriginal and other facts in connection with 
these ocean routes. The main North- Pacific current from the 
Aleutian islands does not leave the coast of California, nor Mex- 
ico, nor of Gautcmala until it reaches the southwestern pomt of 
that State, when it turns from its southeastward! y course to nearly 
southward until it reaches the equator. It flows west from Nica- 
ragua one hundred miles or more, lcavinj» between it Nicara^jua 
and northern Costa Rica a very rou^h sea. This current may 
have borne people from Asia, but it was probably too choppy and 
rough to allow any frail, large, open canoe to cross from the 
Behring Sea current to Nicaraugua or to northern Costa Rica. 
Therefore, the al ove writers have failed to account for the prob- 
able origin of the sculptors ot the stone images of men of Mon- 
goloid features that can now be exhumed fiom filtetn to twenty- 
five feet beneath the stone statues of men of Nahuatl or Aztec 
type found on the island o\ ( )inett pe Madera in lake Nicaragua 
and at San Pedro de Lobago south of that lake. 

Their theories also fail ti) act "iint f«>r the oii^in of the pe<'ple 
v/ho carved the sti»ne im.i«^es tt Mongol«»id t\ pe imuim! on the 
island o< Moinolombito, in I. ike Managua. Nicar.*>;'ia, ;» ///. // ifr« 
it'ffitntt'ti tt> offitr tn is by the seashore dnlt that was d*. posited 
at liie cio<e ot ihe sub^Hltnce <»1 th.il i^l.ind which o«curr»d 
toward th<' c!<»^e of ihe ('h.impl.i'n g»i>lo • * .il ep< ' h 

The se.i«-h«>ie di ft of that tjMul) uImlIi f.iNtiiui! th'- st.iTi rs to 
a''j •iium'J rovlv-» inii.tMt««. tlie lime wh< n they urn* si -i pturcd, 
uhcl) u is fn >-l pr<l».iMv done by irnn-t'- ant'^tors «»f the 
An.' II .<j- t If 'Mr '*, ,ir.-! ^:!i rrc s all <|i:c*vt cnfg of the i xt^-ttntc 
t»f 11 111 il .IT,; tie ' aX (i!. t lal or lee I't ih «! 

A*» ti r I.ird < f Nuai,«" \\,\ .'lid h( d of the a**'' ming oceans 
nui^t ••• 1 • — .»!■ \ 1m\» I ' « n < !♦ \.itc «i !o ,in .i'* f.i'e «»t y* \» to \2' » 
f« -t .ili' \« tin \*\i M pt '« \i I • f \iVi\ at d -' a, it u«'ii!d have fornud 
ciil.t r a iort'iu ••• s |..f.i r« • *r In m As a ai'.d P» '\r.e%ia to Ccn- 
tf al .\ti • f'l a. < -* t ( I I* \ t<» Nil ai. '/ua, u h< re i \<'« n* cn cx>l « f 
that • !■ \ it« fi, :\Vi\ I's < « I M '.• I It It e .. '.c. or M a n< arly n n- 
n< !» d Ix'lt or ( I am c f i>!.m •:- I < '\m ♦ n tia two i < rt.'U r.ts ah^'Ul 
*.i!'M,iir 14- toi;- r<'i»h .^ ;i h .ill e'f \.il'< n w< u'al tl.i rr*« re 
ha\e».r:^' I very d ft r* nt «»• « .iH C;irrtnts ti m tii'-^c cX'-ting 
t<» i i\ 1 If ..p« » ^t.'js I ! ti V ( i; }u li.iN Ir«! alls who car\f •! out 
of .♦ 11' nil 1 -f s i,\ M .pj/.-l. 'y\ t\ ; <• a!> \\\ tl-* hf.»«!\vatcrs ot the 
( ). -:; .a riv«r and .im-ni* t" e p. rtivri m*^«in* 1 ji^ mu^t t>e 
a ttMjMtt.! f .r «>»h' r\\ j^t* t!i 1:1 b\ '»■. ;« 11 : th iMh* v nv.: rated 
If t »'M M'X'C . . f'»r ?lj' Jf \\»'k> 1)1 AX\ af t« .nd ^r vt ral ft < t l>e- 
rr.i'h th'* s. : • .rt-^l irii-. ^ wl.«'e f .turiN !• -» ii *• < the Nah- 
ua'I or A/'e* t\ |'* 

III'* anc st"T> i»l tl"- ( »r •> 1(1 '.in- nj.:-t'' a« c ..nt- i! ft>r l>v 
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some Other hypothesis than that of Mexican emigration. Those 
still living are light brown colored, well formed people resem- 
bling the present Japanese. They neither resemble the Aztecs, 
nor Mayas of Mexico in features, nor are their customs similar. 
Columbus discovered them about 1498 or 1500. They extended 
along the Pernambuco and Venezuelan coasts, and in their wan- 
derings northward conquered and colonized the Antilles Islands 
reachmg even into Florida. They w^re able seamen and unto 
this day are the best navigators along the rough Caribbean sea 
coasts, and that choppy sea of frequent unheralded storms and 
squalls. 

Writers discussing the subject of the migration of North 
American aborigines should cease to include with Mexico all 
of Central America in their sweeping declarations. The won- 
derful architectural and distinguishing features of the Axtec 
civilization cannot be traced further south than Copan in north- 
western Honduras. Small bands of the Aztec people, however, 
entered Nicaragua at about latitude 1 5 ^ north and moved so 
slowly that they forgot their own customs, and took upon them- 
selves the usages of the aboriginal people met by them in that 
country. They ceased to build, as their forefathers had done, 
and their sculptures came to be but rude and rough imitations 
of their former admirable carvings. Their attempts to imitate 
the bold forms of the Amerriques into whose country they came, 
ended in a rude representation of a mixture of Aztec and 
Amerrique type which are to be found in super-position as men- 
tioned above on the islands of Zipatera and Ometepe- Madera 
in Lake Nicaragua. 

I cannot therefore satisfactorily account for the pre-historic 
ancestors of the Chibchas and Caribs in South America, nor of 
those of the Amerriques in Western Nicaragua. When exam- 
ining the geological epoch associated fossils of the same zone in 
the localities where the stone images sculptured by their ances- 
tors are found, without a strong inclination to the opinion that 
they came almost directly westward from Asia, during probably 
the latter part of the last Glacial epoch, over a land route, or 
over a nearly connected island route, that existed, according to 
several eminent American and European geologists, at a time 
when the present attoles and barrier-reefs now numerous in the 
Pacific Ocean, were extensive, elevated islands and continents in 
that ocean, whose bed is yet frequently being moved by strong 
seismic forces into undulations of such high elevations and low 
subsidences as to drive long, strong earthquake waves from some 
sub-marine volcano to high up on the shores of both Asia and 
the Americas. 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 

ONTARIO. 

Third Papsr. 

Pottery fragments abound on all village sites and on the 
smaller camp sites around the lake shore. It is unfortunate 
that none of the several whole vessels that have been found, have 
been preserved. They were allowed to become broken through 
neglect. The patterns on these fragments, from the various 
sites correspond with each other, and to a large extent with those 
from further east ; while other patterns show affinity with those 
from localities in western Ontario, and south as far as New 
Jersey, though not so frequently. 

The material is clay with an admixture of pulverized granite 
and mica, the larger vessel being the coarser made« Shells 
are believed to have been used also, but it is very difficult to dis« 
tinguish the mica from the shell particles. 

On a good many of the pottery fragments the finger marks of 
the makers can be plainly seen, and attempts at ornamentation 
with the finger tips leaving the imprint of the nails, are very fre- 
quent; these last are generally at the lower edge of the rim 
markmg. Some of the ornamentations show that the clay was 
pinched between the finger and thumb and the **tip" of the rims 
often show crimps or scallops made with tlie fingers However, 
the main ornamentation seems to be groups of parallel Imcs, tn- 
cined. and indented rings made by the imprc>sion of a small 
hollow bone. These ornamentations are generally on the per* 
tion of the pot between the rim and the shoulder or swell. Then 
on the swell there are olten imprints as if made with a twisted 
cord. This may have arisen from the necessity of using a cord 
to hold the pot together while being sun dried, b«*fore being 
baked, especially so in the larger pots. Some of the mouth 
angles show deep indents running up the outride of the angle, 
supposedly for the protection from fire of the susfiension cord. 
|).iwsf)n says that some of the Hochci.««^an pots were suspended 
from knolls on the inside of pot. some of the knobs beiiv^j ivoulded 
in s|ia|)e of human h<M<ls. Thesj heads occur here, and are 
not to be conloundrd with the human lace |><()e. or the human 
heads surmounting the ptpe bowl. Other fr.i^nunts uf pottery 
show bossrs mA<Je by pmching from the inside, but not quite 
ihrough. and quite a common iKCurence is the arrangement of a 
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series of groups of three horizontal indents, one above the other, 
going completely around the pot below the rim markings. Then 
there is the criss-cross pattern and net pattern, the latter some- 
times made with indentations of a notched stick. One rather 
unique p^ittem closely resembles the Grecian and the Mexican 
fret of Wilson, figured in Pre-historic Man, p. 30. vol. I. It 
consists of a row of vertical short lines surrounded by a series of 
squares, with lines of circular indents above and t>elow. This 
fragment is part of a panel of a square mouthed pot, and is of 
denser structure than the ordinary pottery. None of the speci- 
mens show that they were made as baskets or by coiling, though 
some have stris on the inside as if smoothed by a arrio shell or 
some such instrument, while others show impressions of a smooth 
slightly concave object, as if the makers held a polished pebble 
inside with one hand and patted the clay on the outside with the 
other till the desired form took place. These impressions are 
plainly seen in a good many cases. Occasionally raised patterns 
are observed which correspond with eastern Ontario samples. 
The corn cob and raised net pattern does not occur. For com- 
parison, observe the Hochelagan styles figured by Dawson in 
Fossil Man ; the Vermont, Pennsylvania and western Ontario 
styles, by Abbot in Primitive Industry and the ordinary Ontario 
specimens in the Canadian Institute Reports. 

As the women were the manufacturers of the plastic ware, it 
is easily understood how the different styles were interchanged 
by captives, and ihus are isolated specimens accounted for. 
Algonquin squaws might be captured by the Hurons, and after 
residing with them for some time the fortunes of war or the exi- 
gencies of primitive life might put them in the possession of the 
Iroquois, and so on. These captives* ideas would become 
assimilated with those of their captors and produce lasting 
impressions, not only with pottery but with other aborigmal 
arts and manufactures. This sort of thing was constantly going 
on all over the continent in all ages. Again, as with the Huron 
nation, this people may have been sedentary and carried on a 
trade with pottery with other tribes thus difTusing their ware 
amongst the surrounding peoples. 

The Petuns or 'Tobacco Nation" west of the Hurons were so 
called because they grew tobacco and traded it for various com- 
modities from other nations. This brings us now to pipes. 

The clay pipes may be divided into the following classes: 

tst. The Huron pipe or Cornet type. 

2d. Human Face pipe. 

3d. Short, thick pipe. 

4th. Common rough pipes. 

5th. Pipesi with animal and human heads on the rim. 

6tb. A miscellaneous class. 
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1st. The Huron pipe or Cornet pattern is very common. It 
is called "Cornet" from the resemblance to the musical instru- 
ment. These are either plain or ornamented with inscribed 
rings, dots or indents. anO are of various sizes, some being ex- 
tremely large. Then the mouths of these pipes are square or 
many sided.' 

2d. Human Face Pipe. These are also of common occur- 
rence. The face generally (aces the maker and occupies the 
whole side of the bowl. Occasionally the features are grotesque 
and the head is often surrounded with animal's ears. Some sam- 
ples are double faced — i. e., one at the front of the bowl and one at 
theback. The features are more or less well defined but repre- 
sent no particular type of man. 

3d. There is quite a common style of pipe, and tike the two 
preceding ones, always well finished. It consists of a short, 
thirk, round bowl at right 
angles to the stem, ranging 
from one to two and one-half 
inches in height, ornamented 
with inscribed rings and rows 
of dots. 

4th. Is the common rough 
unornamented, every day pipe, 
a large number ofthem Ixmg 
just .sun dried. 

5th. Aclass of pipes withan- 
imal or human heads perched 
HiM-iN P.MK PIPE*- on the nm of the bowl. Very 

often the bowl represents the 
body, and the limbs are conventionalized on the bowl. 

6[h. We ol^en come across nondescript pipes that need an 
engraving to be understood. At a rule the stem* are unoma- 
menlcd, and when split open show that in some cases the slctn 
hole was formed by the clay being moulded around a twisted 
fibre or cord, which, when burnt, left the cord impression plainly 
even to the fibre of the twist. The snake was often coiled 
around the pipe as in one example from eastern Ontario, two 
snakes are coiled around the same bowl. 

The majority of clay pipes are well and gracefull)- shaped and 
display no small amount of mechanical genius in their making. 
None are glaied but hive instead very smooth surlaces like pol- 
ished stone. A great many must have been d>-ed black by 
rubbing with grease and holding in smoke, as clay bums yellow. 
The very rough pipe* ap[>car to have been only sun dried, then 
hardened by smoking. Their material is very fine clay, tempered, 
but no foreign mixture occurs as in pottery. The above styles oc- 
cur frequently enough to warrant us in classifying them as types. 

' >» r..«i] Mas aad IU|..ru U t'kuJiu In.tital*. ~ 
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A grotesque human face is often made by pinching the clay to a 
point, giving the features a "peaked" expression. One cylindri- 
cnl clay pipe was taken from an ash heap. It had three unusual 
features, namely: a flat bottom, a moulded stem hole and an 
inscribed tally. Pipe bowls that have the stems broken off are 
often drilled to admit a reed stem. 

Stone pipes are not plentiful owing to the abundant use ot 
clay ones. The most frequently occuring style of stone pipe 
here, and seemingly indigenous is the vase shape. These pipes 
do not occur in Western Ontario or in the localities occupied by 
the Hurons and Neutrals at far as is known. They seem to be> 
long peculiarly to this and the adjoining southeastern district 
These vase pipes, as a rule, are well 
finished and as true and symmetric 
cal as it turned on a lathe, the ma- 
terial being white stone, marble and 
different grades of steatite. Occa- 
sionally they have pccularities such 
as two stt^m holes on opposite aides, 
a square mouth, an oval, horizontal 
section, on one side of the base 
drawn out to a toe. Generally they 
are perfectly circular in horizontal 
section.with more or less contracted 
neck and flared mouth. The vase 
is always rounded and as a rule has 
two small holes drilled to meet each 
BKAR PIPE other at an angle for the purposes of 

fastening the pipe to the stem more 
securely, or (or hanging an ornament from, or even attaching to 
the person or owner by means of a cord. The surlace is generally 
highly polished and colored from white to black, the black 
color being produced by the pipe being greased and held in 
smoke. Dimensions rarely exceed 2|^ inches in height by ly^ 
inches in diameter. 

2d type — Square pipe, is generally small, material soapstone. 
The flat sides taper to a pointed base and ornamented with 
criss cross lines, or an animal's head in relief perched near the 
edge of the bowl, the stem hole being drilled about halfway 
down the bowl. Dimensions up to 2 inches in length and to ^4 
inch thick. 

3d. Animal Totem pipes. This class of new and distinct 
totem pipf; sculpture is very rare, diffiring from known types and 
is represented here by the bear and panther pipes,' to which are 
anal<^ous the wolf and monkey pipes from the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, and the lynx pipe from Muskoka. 
The bear pipe is of steatite ; color, stained black ; length, 3 'i 

• Sw Poorth AuB*] B«part I'aiiadUs IdMIIdW. 
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in. by 2% in.; eyes, ears, mouth well marked. Each leg is 
separate, the hinder pair bcin^ conventionalized to correspond 
with the front ones. Tlic animal is seemingly walking on a 
branch There is a groove around the neck. 

The Panther pipe is of steatite, mottled greyish green ; length, 
4% by a^l in. Sime posture as bear pipe. An indentation is 
on each side of the neck. The eyes are bored through. Ears 
defined by slight protuberances. Mouth defined by indentatioos 
on each side of the jaw'i. Legt not separated or conventional- 
ized, each pair being "en bloc" and in a natural posiiion, the 
piwi b:in2 clumsily imitated. Workmanship not so good as 
the beaf'pipe, tail prolonged and 
curved under the body with feet 
grasping it, two stem holes, the 
larger one below. 

Lynx pipe. Similar to the above, 
but with tufts on the ears. 

Wolfpipe. Greenish graysteatite, 
3^4 in. long, body rather slender, 
hedd long and narrow, prick ear«: 
eye^. mouth, nostrils and dewlaps 
well defined. Leps were recently 
broken oflT and the tail prolonged 
as in panther pipe. There is a tally 
inscribed on one side. The stem 
holes in these pipes are drilled in 
about the small of the back, the 
bowls cnminfT'oit at the shoulders. 
ptXTHKHPiPE. 4lh. Bird Pipes. The eagle pipe 

is of finely grained Huronian slate 
of a light bluish preen color with dark veins. Length, 5 in. 
by 2 in. Wint;«, b?ak. eye*:, feet, well executed. The feet 
are separate n-^rl through both a hole is bored fur attachment 
purprt'cs. The wine* arc sNn cte.irly defined. Bowl hole in 
the shoulder*, stem hole in smill of the t>ack. The eagle pipe 
is undoubtedly one of the finest in Canada, and as it was made ol 
material indigenous to the country, and taken from a grave in 
the Huron country, it can property be releu^'ed to that nation. 
The other animil pii>;» m^v be called ■■intru*ivc", their pres- 
ence being accounted f.r by their being left by nome war party, 
or obtained bv tr.tilc or plunder from <ome dist-inl tribe. 

5th. The human figure is represented by one specimen which 
strongly resemble* ^cvrrut in th- Oitan-i Arch* ilogicil Insti- 
tute and elsewhere. The p'l^tiire i* "Miujttin.;" and they are 
supDosed to reprc<efil persons r^-iting with a burden on their 
back. The above specimen has its arms f.ildcl across the knees; 
the attitude is sutjgcsiive of performing a natural function, but 
at the Indian did not carve obscene subjects, this can hardly 
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be SO. Material, dark gny steatite, highly polished and as in the 
animal pipes the mouth of the bowl is between the shoulders 
and the stem hole midway down the back. The base ol the pipe 
is divided into small squares by incised lines. 

The Platform pipe is represented by an unfinished, broken 
specimen. The bowl is very small and set on a long base of 
square vertical section, the portion in front of the bowl being 
broken oR. Bowl not excavated, and the stem hole being just 
started. This may be an intrusive pipe. 

There are a few non-dc-script stone pipes that seem to show 
the individuality of the maker. One such, is a massive white 





stone pipe, steatite, like an ordinary 
briar. It has a stem of about three 
inches in length and shows much 
use and weathering, for the highly biulI! pipe. 

polished surface is much pelted and 

the mouth piece has deep nicks that were worn in it by the teeth 
ol successive smokers. Only three specimens of stemmed stone 
pipes occur, the ordinary stem pipe having; a stem hole drilled for 
the insertion of a reed or bone spear. Most of the unfinished pipe* 
show that the pipes were shaped first and the bowl and stem 
holes drilled afteiwardt. The striae of the rotatory drill can 
ofcen b; plainly seen. An od'I specimen now and then show the 
bowl to be first excavated, leaving the outside to be polished 
oATatthe owner's leisure. The Indian being very indepeodeot, 
with a strong dash of individuality, formed his pipe to suit 
himself, but as ceruin forms occur again and again, we are justi- 
tied in classifying them into t>'pc« for convenience sake. The 
Indian had plenty of time to fashion his implements and oma- 
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ments. or in other words the tangible result of his needs, especi- 
ally during the long winter months, and consequently we get a 
number of highly finished relics, whilst others, especially unfin- 
ished ones show that some interruption occurred which prevented 
their being completed. These highly finished objects ^Uie luxe** 
were perhaps manufactured to pass the time away, and not for 
art alone. 

Of all the various forms of pipes, both clay and stone that 
occur throughout Ontario, some show remarkable skill and 
workmanship in copying nature, it is remarkable that no fish 
forms occur. thoii<jh the turtle, snake and frog occur occasionally. 
How is thi'i? Were the fish considcrctl beneath notice, as the 
Zulu< think ? Or, were they specially exempted from supersti- 
tious motives, as being bad "medicine." It is noticeable that 
fish are not mentioned in aboriginal legends — barrint: west coast 
tribes — and this is peculiar too, as many tribes depend to a large 
extent cm tish (or subsistence, an<i the monster sturi,'oon or large, 
fierce muskinonge were q»iite fit to be deified or >piritified. May 
not the monsters or "Weniligoo" who inhabited r.ipids. f»ills or 
the vicinity of lar-^'o locks in the stream, have been hu^e fish, and 
to whom the Indi.in oftcred his peace gifts of tobacco, etc., in 
ordrr to propitiate for the welfare <»f the voyage. 

Native copper rrlics are few and far between, only four speci- 
mens rei'onled to date, from this vicinity, namely, a small arrow- 
hea<i. 2^ 2 inches long. rounde«i point, and socket fi>r sh ift ; two 
copper knives, one «S • , inches total len;^th, blade double edged 
and taperin:^ to a p-^int, ; inches long, true f»)r insertion in haft 
v.* inches long. The other knife has a curve<l blad*. rounded 
point, and true, it is nuirh smiller. The f.>urth implenunt is a 
spatula, present length 5 inches. The sp.uiila part being 2^^ 
inches lon^ by I ^l wide and beaten very thin. li:e handle is 
nninded, dn'iie^ter bein^ a '/ inc!i All these were found in 
the near vuinity of th'* Huron trail and m ly be c>nsi«!ered 
intrusive*. S >me c«>pp"r speir he.ids. gouges, b';i<|s. amulets 
are recorded from pt^nls south and east. 
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THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS. 

XOr£S ox POLYNESIA, 
BY JOHN FRASER. 

The coral islands of Polynesia, are now much in the mind and 
eye of scientists, for the rival theories of Darwin and Murry, as 
to the mode of reef formation, are to be tested there. Funafuti 
is the chief islet cluster of the Kllice group, and is about half 
way between Fiji and the Equator. Two hundred and fifty miles 
to the southwest is the small island of Rotuma, the nearest land 
in that direction. The whole group is an archipelago (bur hun- 
dred miles long, and from its northern extremity to the Gilbert 
islands, otherwise called the Kingsmill or Line islands, is a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty miles. Funafuti is an atoll ol thirty 
islets surrounding a lagoon twelve miles long. The islanders of 
the group subsist on fish and cocoanuts; but some of them, as 
the Funafutians, cultivate the aroids. Although from their 
broad faces, bulky forms and oiten curly hair, we trace a Micro- 
nesian element in them, yet the people of the group themselves 
say that their ancestors came there from Samoa thirty genera- 
tions ago. Their language is Samoan ; so is the island name. 
Funa-futi, for Funa is a word for "woman," and futi is the 
"banana/' The Kingsmill islanders to the north of them are 
a stalwart, wild and savage racc.of diflerent origin, but the Ellice 
natives are mild and tractable. Thus, the two scientific parties 
that have recently visited Funifuti iound themselves in safe quar- 
ters, and were able to continue their investigations in peace. 
One of the parties was sent by the Australian Museum, Sydney. 
Some of the results of itn labors have been already recorded m 
the columns of the Amkkican Anfujcakian. The other party 
left England under the care of Prof. Sollas, in May last year, 
at the bidding of the Royal Society of I.^ndon. to study the 
formation of coral xztU on the spot, the British protectorate of 
the group ^ivtng special facilities for that purpose. 

Darwm's thcoiy accounts for these by supposing the gradual 
submergence of the islands to which they are attached. To un- 
derstand the theory, let us take a conical volcanic island in the 
Pacific, one nundrcil feet high. The madrepores btv»n to work 
on the flanks o( the cone below sea level; soon their work ap- 
|>ears just above the surface and forms a fur^m^ tn'f close to 
the land; the cone Mnks. the work continues to rise, and is then 
a b'UfU9 fii/*, either continuous or i>f detached coral islets around 
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the island and at a little distance from the shore ; the cone now 
sinks more than one hundred feet, and its top is bielow the water ; 
the reef becomes a circular band of coral of some breadth, having 
a lagoon enclosed within it; the coral band gets covered with 
sand, some stunted trees grow on it, and the whole is an atoU; 
then finally the madrepores work up from the bottom of the 
lake» which fills the space within the band, and the whole is now 
a coral island. 

This theory, which had the support of Dana and others, has 
been keenly combatted from Darwin's time till now. Against 
subsidence is the fact that many of the Pacific islands are in areas 
of volcanic elevation ; even Funafuti shows a rise of at least four 
feet ; but on the other hand it lies on a cone, not on a bank, and 
has precipitous submarine cliffs all around it. Soundings taken 
at some of the other islands of the group also show that they 
rise from the floor of the ocean as a *' range of deep sea cones." 

To try to settle the question in dispute by experiments, these 
expeditions have gone to Funafuti. For it is manifest that as 
the reef*forming creatures cannot work except at a warm tem- 
perature and an inconsiderable depth of ocean, say not more 
than sixty fathoms, any coral wall found below that depth 
must have got there by the sinking of the rocks on which it 
rests. The Royal Society's expedition proceeded to test the 
depth of the coral formations at Funafuti by means of the dia- 
mond drill. The zoologist of the party, who is now in Sydney, 
states that the lowest depth they reached by boring was 105 
feet; then the drill came on a bed of sand, which filled up the 
bore and prevented further investigation. He, however, thinks 
that the results obtained are unfavorable to the Darwinian theory. 
Mr. Gardiner has also studied the ethnology of the Kllice islands, 
and has spent some months at Rotuma and the Fiji islands, with 
the same object. A narrative of the labors of the expedition will 
soon be published in book form. 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 

The return of Prof. Pctrie to the service of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, by which all English archaeological work in Egypt 
is to be under his leadership, is a matter of mutual congratula- 
tion. His ''Research Account" will go on, chiefly in training 
students, who, however, do a deal or valuable work. Mr. Quibell, 
his lieutenant, has been engaged at El-Kab, some fifty miles 
north of Thebes, noted for its grottoes whose mural paintings 
abound in scenes of how the ancient Egyptians hunted, fished, 
banquetted, tilled the soil and buried their dead. Prof. Sayce 
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announces the discovery he has made of the cella of the temple 
at El-Kab. The wine jars in some cases were still covered by 
their original seals, and when he had opened them he found the 
wine of 4.000 years a^^o congealed into a solid mass. Kl*Kab in 
the morning of Egyptian history was the great center of L'p|>er 
Egypt. Here, I will say, Mr. J. J.Tylor is doing an invaluable 
work, that of collecting and publishing in a series of royal vol- 
umes the scenes and texts from the tombs and temples. There 
are to be seven independent volumes (20 x 25 inches^ of which 
two have appeared, the tomb o! Paheri and that of Scbcknckhet. 
The plates are most beautiful and artistic, reproducing the exact 
freshness ot color so wonderfully well preserved. The K^ypt 
Exploration Fund office, 59 Temple street, H'^ston, may !«• ad- 
dressed f")r information as to these rare editions of but I5«> 
copies each. 

At the above office is its pre^idin^ genius, our new Sccntary. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman. to whom all inquiries as to the Fund 
books and subscriptions should be sent. Mr. Francis C F«'>ter 
is the new Honorary Treasurer for the I'nited States. Any Uvr- 
dollar check sent to hitu means that the new elaborate royal 
volunv?. .lis 1 th(* illustrated Archae )logicil R"p »rt /•/.' //./Ar, anJ 
the Annual Report, will b** rereived by the subscriber. 

Tn- A''c'i.e >! ^^\ci\ R •,) >rt f)r \^ y') contan-J a reiiro lu *t«'>n 
of how an obelisk was tr.insport'd down th<' NMe I)r NivT e. 
in describin«» the eoncluilirg stages c.f his c.x«..iVtition t>f tl.e tem- 
ple at Deirel H.ihari. gives a touch of nnvelty by exi'l.unu -^ 
the method of tran"<portii)^ obelisks, as ^ho\\^ on a b-is-r* Ij-m in 
thr: t -inple. It a'))j'ars that two «»l) li^us were carried in tm** h*. ; 
bir:,'e or rait. iJo cubits lon.^. which was towed bv a (l »ttl!a «•! 
Ihirtv buts. w.tsi a tot il cn-w of more th.iii a th<>u«» md men. 
Mr. I). (1 H ) : irth arid Mr. B P. (irenN-ll t!. n, nhr, u,th a brev 
itv th It In .ilm^'^t t. int. ill/. m;. thetr s«Mri h l«»r (ir'*» k f)a'»\ n in the 
I'.iiN uMi, uhi( h w.is so sue esst^il that one »>t the ni wi'.! •;•» t!' ic 
av* iin tilts u inter. We oSm rve th i' ti t :r ul« nt.fV ati* n • I the 
s;t'*s u( K.ir.ims atnl H ici hias is il 1* v i- c>»riK d in the \v i:> at the 
end '»! th«* v.-luin". 

.Mr <ir;ffith «il.ts the /v ■. '. v/.-, ai'.d ;*e s;jm:n.irisiN wJiat ha'* 
be»n iImM'-. ii't !»v t!;f I'liiul .i!«»!i«', in i\ a\.it:«'MN. ae«i t \\k »ra- 
ti«»ns. th'* pi!«' f it nn •»* t<*\*.s h' :r • •!% pii' , h:'T.i!j. , .irv! «lr- 
ni'»ti I. liJ-^t TV. .,"•< .:r»;>i\v, U^t* • \n rrLits'-n^. p' I •!■ ,:v. r* ! .; ^n, 
m\ti!»*«- V, i"t rruff, s ii-n* '•, m lU'i- rs aii'! c 1 »!>:r.>. an* > nt and 
Ar ib art Mr. K* nvoti. ot thr* IWi* ^h N!.:^t:tn. «: .i!'» in Xi.r 
s une w.iv u .'h < ir.i'- o R iin in I ". ;>t. wh:- li h i^ . r« w n s . tini. h 
in i'ii'» >: ! I :!•••• \\\*\\ tl;e fi • Mit «!'^i .i\ <*'y "I p i:»\ n 

Co I* I- st . '■'•% .ir»* tf' .I'f <l bv Mr i 1 »in. m*. !• r t! '• h .» i n s «'f 
b ^-J 1! aii'l .'•• »• r\ ;'i il. f> itr; t •'. ^ti »s! . ai.il m i. ^ i'. .tn»l m:s- 
C'l .f)''»*i> H it. «'t » ' i:>t\ th- II. -st in*' r ^t :\'. .t r t •: e mo^t 
va'.nh'e. j'lrt 0! th- v ■! .Ill'' ( e'. . ^t . «.♦ ih- r j-^rt . I y th.- s»* 
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employed by the Fund, of the resulu of their work during last 
season, in advance of more formal publication. 

Five of the oldest small boats known to exist in the world 
have been discovered in the sands which stretch desolately from 
the Dashiir pyramids. The boats, built of cedar and thirty feet 
long, were found buried at a considerable depth near the famous 
large pyramid, in orderly form and with mathematical relation- 
ship to the great pile of stone. From their design and decora- 
tion they must have been in distinguished use 4,500 years ago, 
such as transporting spices, perfumes and ofTerings to the resting 
place of the royal dead of the eleventh dynasty. Having per- 
formed these sacred duties for allotted times and persons, it is 
supposed, they were then placed to remain forever near the age- 
enduring mausoleums of the dynasties they served in life and 
death. 

Papias, the Kishop of the Phrygian Hicrapolts, in the first half 
of the second century, wrote upon the " Logia** of the Gospels. 
As he h»*ard St. John and was a companion of Polycarp, that 
book of MS would be a treasure indeed. Word has been sent 
to this country within the month of the discovery of this '* Logia " 
among the treasures ol Pelrie's papyri. If his works have really 
come t«> light in a genume fjrm, they must add some important 
elements to our knowledge ol the history of the New Testament 
writings. 

IV-)^n»N, May 10, i8j>7. 



CORRKSPONDKNCK. 
Tin: iKkiiAKV M.w. 

T(' I UK KimoKOK nil' AMruu an ANri«MARiA\: 

Sir In the A\n«jr\klAN for January. iS«>;. Vol. XVII, 
p. 54. I gave soinr account of crrtain chipped flints djs- 
covcrtd by Dr Frit/ NOctling in the I'pper Miocene ? of 
Hurmah« InJia, and expressc** my own opinion as to the 
artihcial character cif one. at lea^^t. of the^e flakes, which 
opinion was C(»rroborated by that of Profi-^sor Rupert Jonc*. 
I)r. Noetling claimed that the strata of ferrui^inous con- 
glomerate, in which he f«»und them ijnbedded, belon^'ed either 
to the rpper Miocene, or to the Pliocene. Subsequently. I 
stated in the .\Ml\»t vklAN. for January. lS'>o. Vo!. XVIII, 
p 2<h that Mr. R. I). Oldham had (|uestione<! in .Witural 
Si una. for September, lS<;5. Vol. VII. p. joi. whether 
these flints had been actualiv found in situ, and I gave a 
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summary of his account of the conditions under which they 
had actually occurred, concluding with his statement that 
••under these circumstances it cannot be .said that the Ter- 
tiary Ajje of the flakes has been proved." 

In Xatural Scitnct\ for April. 1S97, Vol. X, pp. 233-241, 
Dr. Noetling has replied to this criticism of Mr. Oldham, 
and has shown most conclusively that he has stated the facts 
incorrectly. He does not blame him. however, for c<»nvey- 
injj^ a wrong idea of the locality, as ''his visit of a quarter of 
an hour can hardly have impressed the situation distinctly on 
his mind.'* Dr. Xoetlinjj gives a diagrammatic section across 
the ravine where the chipped flints were found, showing very 
clearly the relative position of the strata of ferruginous con- 
glomerate. This is said to be • 'neither very hard nor very 
soft. * * ♦ It consisted chiefly of a mass of irregularly 
shaped nodules of earthy hydroxide of iron loosely cemented 
together. As the exposure seemed a good one to search for 
fo**'»ils, I climbed down, and the first thing I found was the 
molar of a Ilipf^othcrium antelopinium^ still imbedded in such 
a way that only the grinding surface and part of the side were 
visible. I di>tinctly remember that I had some difficulty m 
digging it out with a knife, because I was afraid of using the 
hammer for fear of damaging it. While thus en^.igrd I 
noticed some cpiaint looking Hint tiakes close to the molar, 
and I also distinctly remember that 1 wondered at them, be- 
cause of the absence of other (piart/ pebbles. (Juile close to 
the moLir was the largest of the flakes, tfftl^nitini in nn/t a 
way that about two tinriis of its Itftirth \cas still in tlu tonciotn- 
*'ratt, oHi' of tht tfi'h ^tnktnj^ out. ( )n looking further about 
1 found si>mr more, but I cannot, of course now remember 
the way in uhich each snij^le specimen was imlxiidetj Such 
is llie histt>rv <»t the fuul 

Dr. Noetling rt'peats the fi^'ure of the flake, .is previously 
pnMi^tud by liitn . and I can only repeat my former st.Ue- 
nient that 1 cannot doul)t its .irtifKial origin. He has. how- 
ever, lev i^ed hi** former estnn.ite ot tlu ^< oio^tcal .i^e i»t the 
bi lU <»t coii^lfniu rate. **( )ri;^inal!\ ." he n.i\ s. •»! bii:c\ed 
till** bed to In Mioiiiie Svil»^< «iiu nl e\ain:naln«ns, however, 
have provril that Dr. HI.inI«ai:s <I«.iibts a** to the ,\js were 
vv(!i toumli (1. .uk! th.it it iiiu<»t be ion^uitriii as Tiioci ne. 

In an appt ru!i\ to Trittt -^or d V. Wij.-his M n* ,1/;,/ /,*■, 
(i,',t /.// l\fittl, lntfrn.itiofi.il >vient!fu >( rn n. D Apple- 
ton t\ ( o , \>'i2, tntitl<d //.'. /i '/;./' J •//';. I ri viewed all 
th« t V !»!< IK e tluiN tar pr«-<!uei! upon t!i«- vi\cd «, :« ^tion of 
h:s t \:vt, IK < . and i ofu K'<!i «! tli.il "u r n. i^t vv ait tor further 
aiitl b' tti r .uitli« rt i it* «1 *! ^^.••m t:< ^ >iiue tin n I have 
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seen no evidence that appears nearly so convincin^j as this of 
the rcalitv of Tlw Tt'rtiarv Man. 



In XafNral St tent t\ for February, lS<>7, .'Vol. X, p. S9, • 
Mr. \V. J. Lewis Abbott describes and fij^ures four '^WorkiJ 
fit fits from the Cromer Forest Fed, This well known series 
of beds, lyinj; alonj^ the north coast of Norfolk. Knjjland. be- 
lon^^^i to the I'pper IMiocene. and has furnished at least twenty 
species of terrestrial mammals, half of which arc extinct and 
the rest still survive in Kurope. Of one of these flints Mr. 
Abbott says. **Recently working; in the hlephant /wv/for bones 
1 was delij;htcd, after breaking away some eighteen inches 
of the iron pan to see stick in^» out what appeared to be an 
unmistakable worked flint. I called my wife to see it /// j////, 
belore it was remt)ved." A second specimen was found in 
the bed. but the two others, although in all probability dc- 
riveii frtim it. were not found imbedded in the matrix. 

( )f some of these specimens Sir John Kvans remarks that 
•*thev mav or thev mav not be artificial." To me thev cer- 
tainly appear to be such. Hknry \V. HavnKs. 

He ^iiiN, May s |S^7. 



THK SHRTKNT KFFUiY IN MINNESOTA. 

I)t \k Sir — The Dakolas frecjuently. I think jjencrally, 
construcltd small earth ef^i;;ics of animals at their Wahaw 
feasts; but I should suppose, from my recollection, that these 
etVi^ie** were onU* about the si/e of the larger species of ani- 
mals represented. I have in childhood seen several of these 
small efti^jv mounds constructed. Thev also constructed 
serpent etVi^ies of boulders of very much larger si/e. I never 
saw one of these constructed, but my impression is that sev- 
eral were constructed since we went there in 1S35. I 
have "^een a ^reat many, most of them partially destroyed. 
All that I can remember seein;^ were on smooth upper bot- 
tom or brush lanils, near the Mississippi and Minnesota and 
th»*ir tributaries, coveretl with a j;o«kI sod. but usually near 
to si)in.» slope or ravine where boulders were abundant. I 
ne\er measured or stepped one and do not remember hear- 
I'v^ any estimate t>f their length, but my impression is that 
tht»se I s.iw ranj^'eil from 50 to 100 feet in length, counting; 
all the wav aroumi the curves. I do not recollect anv cir- 
cumstances intlicatin^ that they were worshipped after this 
f<ast in which thev were constructed. Thev were verv easily 
d-strovetl. most of the stones beinir of such si/e that a boy 
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of twelve could handle them, and the Roman Catholic half- 
breed boys took delight in destroying them through their 
hatred to the serpent as the symbol of Satan. Such as were 
not destroyed by these hall -breed boys have since been des- 
troyed in bringing the land under cultivation. I remember 
quite distinctly that in no two were the shape of the snake 
exactly alike. They represented all possible natural positions 
of snakes. The Dakota tradition was that they constructed 
them much more frecjuently generations before, and they were 
constructed by the lowas, who previously occupied the 
territory. 

The serpent was the incarnation of evil. wor>hippcd through 
fear, not reverence, according to those I heard speak of it. 
and as 1 have heard several express it, it had lo^l its 
power since the white man's (iod came into the country. The 
heathen Dakotas believed in a way in the white man's (iod. 
but were by no mean-* ready to admit his superiority to their 
principal gods, such as Inyan, the stone, their war g<>d. etc. 
They did not regard him as hostile to their leading gods, but 
regarded him as surpassing them in hatred to the srrpent, 
the comm<»n enemy of all real g«Kls. St)me ol the heathen 
were ready to admit that the white man's (iod was stronger 
than any one »»f thtir gods, but only the battle of Wood Lake 
led t/iem to fear he was stronger than all their g«>ds. They 
believe<f that the white man's (ioil protictrd tlu* Ruman 
C'athol/c c/Mldren in destroying the srrpenl etti^ii^. and 
vi<'A»d the destruction complacently. *»;jt ha\in^' d«ni!»ts 
whetluT tli«ir<i\\n go<U would prot^ *. t th* ir own b«>\ s, \\ »»u!d 
not permit tix-wi to partuipate 

Av V oriiin^ to llh- I >alxota tradith'M^ curr^ nt h!t\* \ cars .i^x*, 
ihf lai •«• ni" Ml.!'. :n >mtlu'rn Minn* N««ta wktc n.nNtruvteil bv 
ill'- l>\v.i^ I IiiVf h' ard m ^. hiMh' m> I n«v t i .i| ti a«l:t ■.••n** nf 
th«* t<rri!i.r u- I'.x^ t'» u ai p irt !• >» w i*.o di-^ft ;ari!< d tl.i* Itrr iMe 
po\'T<\ r V ;n '.| :n I jr Ml r :" ii'f ati-'iiN |>\- thf .-rc.tt anind 
elf: ••' - i ••II'* tract ••! bv tli*- \\ ini*.. l».i ■ h ^ M\ fatin r oSt.i.iu il 
tr.i.lil I'MiN .!> Xi* til'- li::w and p'.avt- <•! v « 'n^tr u t :■ mi «»t .1 nmn- 
l»fi «•! Iar.;t- .i".-mi tl 1 ltr.Mrs, .it.. I tli« ti ats •►! thf anirr.al go«I% 
in ticfi i.«:.i';^ tl.f ?n -n l#\ u«-r'.t ^.« m i at si !!'». He t« • k *I«'wn 
an*! pf-^M V « t! .1 n.j'i.S'f »t tlit *t tr.i*iiti'»iiN, bat al! wt rr iK h. 
tr"\«i Ml 1^''.* !!•• d:ii n-'t, h'»u<\if. r« .;aril tin-in a-^ ••! 
m..v h \ .1' .••. I»f \ «•?! I « -taS! >.{i n.; thf ta^ t tint iM«»Nt »»t thr 
j^r» at .iriMnai « fti ;•• n mi \\ i-* -nj^in w « :t' h-ir'.t f^r r« ' »,:•»- 
<i*-t -siVf p irpti- N Iff .i.Ho I'.iru'd tf 'Ml th '^r who h.id 
l.\ ( •! .iiiioiu; tilt' l«».\i-.. < )ttM -,. I' MKa-*. K iri'sus. and ( >-a.:i-'*, 
ll'.it all **\ tlM'^i ir.S- s h n! tfa«! !: nis x\\ it th« \ ha'l {••r:n«T!\- 
^onstriKttd !,ir^«- n.<» :n !>* lit* a.-o ham* -I d.r« i.tl\ fforn 
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the Winncbaj^ocs, and indirectly from several of the other 
tribes, that they were formerly much farther east, and much 
more numerous, but beinj; almost exterminated by a com- 
bination of hostile tribes, the remnant were compelled to 
abandon their fortifications and flee. 

The Dakotas proper had no traditions that they constructed 
any larjjc earthworks. Their traditions were that exceed- 
ingly lonjj ajjo they came from the Atlantic, by short stajjes,; 
remaining on the north side of the j^reat lakes till they reached 
Mackinac, where they divided, some, the Santaas. taking the 
south shore, while others, the Vanktons and Tctons, kept on 
the north side. Several of the Winneba^joes asserted that, 
in the rc|»ion where they lived before they came to Wiscon- 
sin, they depended chiefly on ajjriculture. They were not 
aj;reed as to the time the Winnebagoes had lived in Wisconsin, 
but all aj^reed that it was at least ten generations. They stated 
that when thev came to Wisconsin the Dakotas held and 
Worked the mines of native copper on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, The i)akota traditions are very positive that they 
formerly worked these mines, holding them as the property 
ol the entire Dakota nation, as they afterwards held the pipe- 
st(»ne quarries of Minnesota. That the Dakotas held and 
worked these mines for some time, perhaps for several cen- 
turies, I have no doubt. I suppose, also, that the Ojibway 
traditions that they subsequently worked them, are also cor- 
rect. I have no doubt, however, that they wjre worked long 
before the Dakotas reached that section, and whether the 
greatest activity was under the Dakotas or under their pre- 
decessors. I have no idea. I am sure, however, that the 
Dakotas. among whom I spent my childhood, had ample skill 
and energy to do any copper mining of which we have any 
evidence, and to give the copper any shape in which it has. 
1 am also inclined to think that, with a sufficient motive, they 
Could have shaped and built any single earthwork, or system 
t>f earthworks, found in Ohio. I do not, however, suppose 
that the Dakotas proper ever did construct any large mound. 
I do not, however, feel confident that father was entirely 
correct in his idea that the tribes related to the Dakotas in 
language were very prominent mound- builders. 1 am, how- 
ever, inclined to think that there was more than one race of 
mound-builders in the Ohio Valley. 

Father thought that it has probably been at least 3000 
years since the separation of the Dakotas proper from the 
allied tribes. Their traditions as to holding and mining the 
copper were numerous. They claim that they obtained 
possession by fighting most valiantly. They say they gave 
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them up because the introduction of civilized supplies made 
the compensation for working them inadequate. The I)a- 
kotas are not, however, given to treasuring up traditions of 
defeat, and quite likely were driven out of them only after a 
long and bloody struggle, as claimed by the Ojibwas. 

Yours truly, 
Rot'K Ikland. III., March 27, IrtJH. A. W. WlI.MAM'-ON. 
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The arch;vol()gic.il museum of the Canadian Instituti* has 
lately been enriched by the addition of a valuable and his- 
torical curio from Scotland, known as •'/'//<• /V/^V///w<^ .SA/z/c* 
o Lairg.' Where it originally came from is not known, but 
it has existed in Sutlierlandshire as long as Scottish tradition 
has any record. The stone is disc shaped, being worn out 
in the center, and through the hole, probably caused by the 
action of water, persons wishing to make an agreement, re- 
lating to love or business, solemnly shook han^ls. promising 
sacredly to carry out the contract. Marriages u ere cc!cl)raled 
in this way \\hcn witnesses were present, and in all knovsn 
cases the pledges made were kept This relic of Uruidical 
times was built into a small wall extending from the chur^^h 
at Lairg. Hut seven or eight \ears ago the buiKlin^'s uere 
torn down to m.ike room lor a modern eilihce. and the stone 
fell into private hands. Mr. Hugh Nit hoi. ot Stralft»r*l. \%as 
in Scotland a short time a^o, and mana^cii to secure it 
I)avid Movie, the indefatigable curator •>! the <)nlari«» Aih.i- 
<»iogtc.d Museum, Itironto, sav s. ••What is pr«>bal)!v the 
i)Mest I'.uropean stone relic in America, not exveplini; even 
Clenpatra s Ni-edle in ( t»ntral Park, is the 'rii'^htiiv^ Stane 
o L4urg,' now in the Arth.ei»l.i'^'iv al Mus«um. in lofunto 
This aruient iiuinonal oi the laith ami supersittn»n 41! our 
ancestors is supjxisttl to elate as lar bav k ,ts the tlav s i»f the 
I)ruM!s in (ireat l^ntain. I't»r leut'irirs it was c<*tMu^tcd 
with the Iitf historv ^r tli«' prople in the ti«»rth of >v»»tland. 
whrre it was rc^.udrd as a •»«'.< nt wttiU'»s to the v«»ws and 
plcMl-^es of y«»uu^ ami «>Itl m niittrrs of I«>ve arui ^.»»inni« r^e 

S».ottish m.irri.i»,'e l« reinonKS hav e alw.iv s lieen char av ter- 
i/ed bv snnj>!:». itv. arid th"»se br^M^'ht at)»*il llu«»ii^*h the 
riiL^hting ^stane o' l.airg are n ^Mri!< <1 as p<-i u!iar!\ sa^rit! 
Here the JoNrrs nut in th«' first in>ta!Ke merclv to premise 
c^.\. h other faitht.iln<'««'*, and on a smI»h« .j«i« nt t^ v. a 'H»i> to renew 
their vow s. and ai.v«j>t <ai. h oihi r l«»r bt-ltir tir wor^e l>is- 
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j;racc eternal or even death, was supposed to follow the 
violation of such a pledge, and so universal was the belief in 
the virtues of an oath or affirmation made throujjh this stone 
that it was resorted to by all and in the makinj; of every kind 
of bargain. 

Sales of land, exchanges of cattle, purchases of all sorts, 
and agreements to perform military or domestic service were 
ratified in the urescnce of a witness at the '^plighting stane." 
Nor did the practice cease when better light dawned on the 
people. Kven the Reformation did not eradicate a belief in 
its virtues, and up to a very recent date, it was the custom 
of the p«*oplc to travel for many miles in order to avail them- 
selves of the peculiar sacreilness that attached itself to 
promises sanctified by this medium. 

It is on record traditionally that numerous attempts have 
been made bv «:i*cle**ia>tical authorities to do awav with the 
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super^itif>us belief, but in vain. Kirk sessions protested, but 
the people believed. The schoolmaster, however, appeared 
and faith in the stone brgan to wane. Still it was not until 
the ancient relic was removed from its old place in an offshoot 
from one of the church walls that its glory departed. It was 
presented to the Ontario Museum through Hugh Nichol, of 
Stratford, by Miss Mary Huchanan, of Lairg, and it may 
interest the donor to know that even in the new world, and 
in the light of almost twentieth century knowledge, some 
affectionate couples still stand on opposite sides of the stone 
and surreptitiously grasp hands.*' 

An important discovery of an egg and serpent mound in 
the Rice Lake District was made late last summer by Mr. 
I>avid Bovle. Me has named this find the Otonabee mound. 
The Rice Lake District is one of the m<>st interesting in 
archaeological remains in Ontario. The Otonabee mound is 
situated on the shore of Rice Lake at Roach's Point, in 
Otonabee Township, near the mouth of the Indian River, and 
about a mile and a half south of the village of Keene. The 
shore at this point is a high bluff, and the mound lies in such 
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a position that it was natural to rc([ard it as built for military 
purposes, but upon closer investigation, strengthened by 
actual measurements, it was found to be a serpent and egg 
mound, much resembling the one situated in Adams County, 
Ohio. The Otonabee mound is one hundred and ninety feet 
from head to tail, having four regular convolutions, each forty 
feet long. The general height of the mound is between four 
and five feet and it is about twenty-five feet at the base. The 
egg mound lies in front of the head of the serpent and distant 
twenty-five feet, having a diameter of forty by thirty-six feet. 
The serpent mound has long been known as an earthwork, 
and was locally regarded as the survival of an old fort, erected 
in a by-gone age for military purposes. Mr. Boyle concluded 
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from the shape of the mound and its relation to the siirmund- 
in;;s and the character of the earth composing ji^ that it \%as 
not a lorti heat ion, but a sacred earthwork. The mottled 
character of the soil ;^ave cviilence of the mound having been 
consirm leil by dillerent Workers brin-in^' small (}uantittes of 
earth from dillerent points, and the presrnce of shells from 
the shore of the lak<*. seventy-five feet below the sUipc at 
uho^r ^.rest the nminul is built, showed that it was an arti- 
fiiial siriivtiire In the <'.'-^' mound were fnuntl four skeletons, 
tuo tn the lower strata, fisMnncd to be the remains nf pre- 
historic pefsuns. and two in an upper stratum, re^'artled as 
**!ntru-^:Ne" and comjMratively nwHU rn In the serpent 
nuMinil Were (I:-*! «.vrred other sk^ I< tons, snnilarh situated 
relatiMJ)" .is to the la\«r. and .itt..rtl:ji;; evulerue of d«>uble 
Use for ml* rment pur|M»si s. )oii\ M \4 i j \\. 

N»M-*w* M^s.. (Ns%ri«. 
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ARCH/EOLOGIC AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

BY ALBERT S. (;AT>CIIET, \VASHIN<.rON, l>. C. 

The Vatican Mattuscrtpt No, J7^J is a pictorial codex executed 
vn the Sahua (not Maya) style, and became first known through 
its reproduction in Lord Kin(|^sborough*s volumes. It was owned 
by the Vatican library as early as 1596. and Father Athanasius 
Kircher has in the seventeenth century mentioned it m a quota- 
tion. The Jesuit Fr. Lino Fabrega, in his " Esposizione del 
Codice Borgiano/' gives an account of six mnnuscripts of Nahua 
origin, and describes the "Vaticano** as a tituat manuscript, 
** consisting of nine pieces of tanned deerskin, forming a length 
of 31 'j' palms. It has forty-eight leaves partly tainted, and, 
together with the last, which should be No. 49. are attached to 
a wooden cover, in such a way as that by folding it like a screen, 
or fan, there appears an amoxtontli or small book, eight inches 
high, seven wide and three inches thick, which contains a ritual 
calendar.'* Mr. Aglio, the artist employed by Lord Kingsbor- 
ough in copying the work for publication, was misled by one of 
the covers into beginning the copy at the end and to finish it at 
the commencement, because one of the wooden covers has 
attached to it two pieces of European writing. The codex is 
inserted at the end of the third volume of Kingsborough*s ** An- 
tiquities ot Mexico," London, 1831-48; ( nine vols., grand folio). 
To remedy this defect, H. K. the Duke de Loubat, obtained per- 
Siission from Pope Leo XIII to reproduce the valuable relic in 
a new fac-simile edition. It was done by means of photo- 
chromography by Danesi, publishers, in Rome, Italy, 1896. and 
for its absolute correctness of design and strictly faithful repro- 
duction of the original, deserves the full applause of the anti- 
quarians. Only filty copies have been printed of it, accompanied 
by three descriptions of the codex, one in Spanish, one in Italian 
and one in English. The Duke is well known as a generous 
promoter of Americanistic studies. 

Prize*questions proposed by Duke de Loubat*s scientific com- 
mission, on subjects pertaining to the history, antiquities and 
languages of America, when solved by men of science, are sub- 
mitted to the French ''Institute" and handsome prizes appor- 
tioned to the best treatises sent in before the time appointed. 

Frank I/,Cushing, as vice- president ofSection Hi Anthropology) 
of the Amer. Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, delivered at 
the Springfield meeting. August 1896, an address on The Arrow, 
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its manufacture, qualities and use, which has appeared also as a 
separate and holds forty-one pages octavo (pp. 169240, Salem, 
Mass., 1896.) The numerous illustrations give specimens from 
all nations and tribes, apt to throw any light on the subject; 
also on the use of the lance, spear, throwing stick and other 
missiles, and on the multiform tools used in manufacturing them. 
Gushing gives a highly interesting sketch of his earliest attempts 
to imitate the Indian arrow-point from glass, flint and other 
material, when a school-boy in Western New York, and how he 
gradually became an expert in arrow-making and working stones 
by mere experiment, for there was nobody at hand who could 
teach him. This art can be acquired by long experimental study 
only; the technical terms designating the objects made, the tools 
and mode of chippinj^; already form a good sized vocabulary. 
The author believes that the arrow had been perfected in alt its 
parts and had become the chief weapon long ere the simplest 
boio had been conceived of or fashioned. 

D. G. Brintons** Mythsy — The contents of the third revi'iCfl edi- 
tion of Dr. Brinton's " Myths of the New World*" are evidencing 
considerable progress in our knowledge of the subject. Thrre 
are portions in this work that have not been rewritten since the 
first edition of 1868. but the larger part of the third edition rests 
on researches m.ide by recent travelers who have studied the 
myths of North and S)uth Americi on the spot, sitting down in 
the midst of the dusky natives and listening to their weird and 
grotesque spirit t.iles. Some of these travelers, gifted with an 
innate ability f(»r lin;^uistic studies, have taken down the more 
imp >rt.int myths in the native language, and thus have furnished 
much more reliable niatcrial than by following the method com- 
monly employed. B >oks containing genuine Indian texts attract 
but little attention in our n<;e, which is overstocked with all sorts 
of literary products, but in a century or two from now will be 
appreri.itecl fully a^ to thrir real worth and merits. 

That the genuine Indian deities possess neither moral nor 
immoral cju ilities. b'-cnmcs evident from their mvthsand mvthic 
tales, and aUo fn>m everv cha])ter of Brinton's *' Myths " These 
deities arc simply the expression of natural powers and of the 
elements, en'^ageil in continual strife among each other, remorse^ 
less and unflinching \x\ their character. Manv of them are hos- 
tile to man. and hcnc* he seeks to pmpitiate them bv surrender- 
in*^ to thern his most hi;:hly pri/cd tJ'opertv. The maority 
retain their s()irit nature and are not fully anthropomorphized, 
nor distinctly limited to one sphere of activity The Inthan's 
conception of the <leity is nf)t as with us, systematic and »hei>- 
logical, but vague and indistinct, floating to and fro as the fogs 

fii« til..', ^y . t a.' 1. I I: « • • f ill ■ r> 4 I l.tr>l I L*>t '1 r* t i* <i 1'!... » I- . * .4 I' ti *J 
Mrk^v t«* (m««o II r| 
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in the autumnal sky. To the white man it is much more diffi- 
cult to grasp the real import and meaning of Indian deities and 
myths than those of European and Asiatic mythologies. 

Should an intelligent medicine-man of some Indian tribe com- 
mit himself to the task o( writing down the mythology of his 
own nation and of the neighboring tribes (if familiar witli some 
of them), he would, in his ignorance of the white man's term- 
inology, furnish a description widely different from our products 
in that line, also more true and accurate than these. The con- 
ception of a j^<^// would not occur in his sketch, nor that oi faith 
or sin. His ideas of supernatural beings would all move in the 
sphere of the miraculous, impossible and grotesque, while our the- 
ology is now using argument and abstract logic more than it does 
the miraculous and transcendental element. Symbols of all kinds 
are more in vogue among Indians than among us, and the vari- 
ous uses to which the number /v/r has been put in the character 
of a symbol are de&cribed at length in Brinton's book. The fab- 
ric of their religions is largely based upon it, and details are 
given from a multitude of tribes and nations, together with the 
varieties of the symbol as a cross, tree of life, etc. The number 
four was and is still all important as a magic, mystic or sacred 
number in the east of North America; but the author forgets 
to .^tate that in California. Oregon and Washington Jive take'> 
its place, and is there just as highly regarded and reverenced 
as four is further east. 

F, WM IMi^i\ the librarian of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, has composed a list of all the Pueblo Indian Clans 
of New NIexico and Arizona, of which we have any knowledge. 
These clans are totemic gentes either accessible through his- 
toric tradition or found to exist at the present time. The re- 
searches of Adolph F. Bandelier on the Rio Grande pueblos 
have bten especially fruitful for augmenting the list. The pueblos 
explored belong to four different linguistic stocks, the Tanoan, 
Keresan, Zunian and Shoshonean. Zuni has now thirteen clans, 
the Keres villages ninety-three, the Tewa settlements about one 
hundred. Seldom has any article been published that is so use- 
ful for quick reference to the student of Indian history, folklore 
and statistics than this comprehensive list. It has appeared in 
the "American Anthropologist*' for |8<^^), and extends from page 
345 to 352, including a tabukited plate ot all the totems men- 
tioned 

A catalogue of a similar arrangement, though different in pur- 
pose, has been compiled by Walter Houghs archa-olo^ist of the 
Smithsonian Institution. During his stay in the Moki villages 
he collected a long list of native names for indigenous plants, 
trees, bushes, shrubs, which he published in ** American Anthro- 
pologist." February, 1897, under the title, "The Hopi in Relation 
to their plant environment" (pp. 33*44). 
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Taraskan iMuguage of Michoacan, — ^Judge Raoul dc la Gra*- 
scrrc, of Rennet in France, and Nicolas Leon, of Mexico, have 
jointly published in French a grammar, dicttonar>' and selected 
texts of the Taraskan language, spoken by a large number of 
Indians around Lake Pazcuaro, in Michoacan, a Mexican State 
lying west and northwest of the City of Mexico. This language 
had been anciently recorded by Spanish authors, whose works 
were previously published by Dr. Nicolas Leon, who has also 
for a number of years conducted the publication of the '* Musco 
Michoacano '* and of the '* Musco OaxaquCno/* The syllables of 
Tarasko mostly end in vowels, and the language may be called 
sonorous, even euphonic. A curious feature is the incorporation 
of radical syllables of concrete and abstract signification mto the 
words, c. p., hoponi, to wash: hopotani, A^ zi*ash ones thigh. 
hopotsini, to wash one's head : hoposhuni. to zcash ones abdomen ; 
hopomuni, to xvash one's mouth. The joint work of the two lin- 
guists forms the nineteenth volume of J. Maisonneuve*s "Amer- 
ican Linguistic Library," a series which already comprehends a 
large number of excellent books on Central and South American 
languages. 

This well known firm of J. Maisonneuve in Paris. 6 Rue de 
Mczicres and 26 Rue Madame, is also the publinher of the 
'*Re\*ue de IJnguistujue et de Phdologie Comfateey four numbers 
ar« lually. which has just entered upon its thirtieth year and 
contains many articles on American linguistic and ethnographic 
researches. As one of the last contributions of this description, 
we may mention ** Les Galibis." by Aristidc Marre (18961. 

Guido i*\^}^iani^ traveler and artist, is the author of an instruc- 
tive sketch on the Chamacoco trtbc, which inhabits a por* 
tion of the Gran Chaco. a plain ot enormous proportions ex- 
tending on b )th .sides of the Paraguay river, though more on 
its western than on its eastern bank. The Tol>a Indians are the 
most p )|)ulou> nation in the Gran Ct)ac*>. but many other tribe* 
there arc con>p:cuous also, like the CaiUiveis, Caingu.is. Guanas, 
Mataoos. l^cn^juas, An^»ait<*s "^ '^t of them belonging to the 
Guaicuru family. Pnoto^raiilues of the Chamacoco huntin*,*, war 
and dofiu-stic implements a'e profusely scattered over Hv^g^jiam's 
paper, which was C'tmptled in the Italian lang.ia.;e. and reprinted 
in the "Alti dclla S ).'icta R>nun» di Antrop Mogia" v*)l I, first 
number. Rome. l>^<>4. it>ctavo)and tV.IsaSout l2<>}Mges. including 
the voMbulary. The author state-* that the lan^ua;;e *#f the 
tribe has notiiing in common with the di.i'ects of Guaicuru. Tupi 
nor with the language ot any other tntie sj> >ken of in these 
tracts. 

Samuel A. I.ifotu (^\v. : 4i/». the ex[)l'jrer of S')uth American 
antiquities, is the author of a linginstic study written in .'^pantsh, 
and entitled " K'»tudio de filologia Chaco-Argentma." which deals 
with the Vilela or Chulupi language of Argent. nia, and ts based 
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upon the dates found in the works of Ilerv.is, Adclune and Pel- 
leschi. It was published 1X95, Buenos Aires, in the •* B )lctin del 
Instituto Gcografico Argentino," vol. XVI, Nos. i, 2, 3,4. The 
vocabulary appended (^ives about 303 terms of the lanj^uage. 
Only Pelleschi is a recent explorer of the tribe and its language, 
whereas HervAs and Adelung lived a century ago, copying from 
the reports of missionaries. Quevedo considers the Vilelas and 
the group of Indians to which they belong as a medley of an 
Andme race with Matacos, Tobas and Chiriguanos. all of these 
being of Guaicuru affinity and inhabiting the Gran Chaco on 
Paraguay river. Appended is a series of philological remarks 
to Pclleschi's vocabulary, pp. 49-74 

In Vols. XVI and XVII of the same scientific series of the 
"Geographic Institute of Argentinia," our assiduous author has 
published three more treatises of importance, all referring to the 
Mataco-Mataguayo group of the Gran Chaco languages. Onf^ 
refers to the Nocten dialect, and utilizes the writings of Inno- 
cenzio Massei (Lord's Prayer, etc.) ; another, about the Vejoz 
dialect, is based on a vocabulary and remarks by the French 
explorer, d'Orbigny; a third one concerning the Matacos and 
their language, from the field-notes of Joa(]uin Remedi. 

A separate treatise is of a linguistic and historical import; it 
is based on personal investigations of Mr, I^fone himself, and 
deals exclusively with the Mbaya Indians, also known as Guai- 
curu proper: ** Idioma Mbaya. llamado Guaycururu,*' etc., Bue- 
nos Aires. 1 81/'), and including the grammar and vocabulary of 
the language, contains 62 pages, 8 vo. Specialists in South 
American languages are well acquainted with the fact that Mr. 
L)fone has published previously the most complete linguistic 
manual of the Mbocobt language in existence. This language 
also belongs to the (luaicuru family. 

Jiuin Ik Ambrost'tti has. during the past years, largely contri- 
buted towards an increase of our ethnographic knowledge of 
Argentinia and the neighboring portions of South America, 
lie writes in Spanish and his contributions to science are pub- 
lished in various periodicals. The ** Customs and Superstitions 
in the Calchaqui valley, province of S.ilta, (northwestern parts 
of Argentinia)** is an illustrated pamphlet of 47 pages, octavo, 
which appeared in the •* Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argen- 
tina, vol. 4t, Buenos Aires, iS'^6." and contains many of the 
religious beliefs, popular customs, ceremonies and songs of the 
people, whose portraits show them to be a vigorous and able- 
bodied indigenous race. The *'Caingua Indians of the Upper 
Parana, province Misiones** is a tribe of over ico population in 
the northwestern part of Argentinia. ethnographically sketched 
by the same author in an article published in the " Holetin del 
Instituto Gcografico,'* vol. XV, pp. </>i-747. which is profusely 
illustrated. This tribe belongs to the pure Guarani Indians 
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and should not be confounded with the Indios Kaingangues. 
who live at San Pedro, in the Argentinian province of Misionea. 
For the description of these, Ambrosetti has written another 
extensive ethnographic and linguistic article, printed 1895 in 
the " Revista del Jardin Zoologico," vol. I, No. 10, in Buenos 
Aires, (pp. 83. octavo). These Indians extend also into Brazil, 
where they occupy portions of the States of Parana and Rio 
Grande del Sur. The white people class them as Tupis. though 
they want to be called by no other name than that of Kaingangues. 
Brazilians also call them Coroados from the special manner in 
which they cut their hair. Their language approximates consid> 
erably to the Botocudo, as far as phonetics are concerned. 

Two other pamphlets composed by the same scientist refer to 
the Guarani race also, but are purely ethnographical : Ofi thr 
Pr€*hi$toric Burial Grounds on the upper Parana (Misiones 
Province), 1895, pp. 39. octavo, printed m the "Boletin del In- 
stituto Geografico Argentine," of Buenos Aires, Vol. 16, Nos. 5, 
6. 7. 8, and The Pictured Caves (las grutas pintadas); the picto* 
graphs of the Salta Province; pp. 34; illustrated and published 
in the same periodical and same volume (i6th^ 
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Tin: Man^k. Wt-i Mar man p. N. S. Wvifn, 
Ri:\. S. I). VvA.w ]\\\ 4. 189;. 

My 1)1' a k Si i: ThiTc i*^ sonu*thin^ fresh h^rc in the W4y 
(if tcNiiii^' the theories of coral forniali<»n. so 1 enclose for 
\oiir Columns the lat*st news. 

m 

I ^ot your letter a few months ai^t», with su^^TNtion as to 
ttniics. I have it not he^^ide me 41I prisrnt. but I r<*membcr 

^ome of the iiu|uiries. In renlx. I hv*^ to say 

I Tlure is no trace whatever of the Sutt^ftLi t mbicm 
*nu where in Au'>lralM, n<»r ^o !,ir as I kiMw, in Melane^^ia or 
Ka^lern rt»I\'ne'*ia. Infavt, in thr^e rt .::«uis. tin re arc n** 
fi li'h'.is !m lifts of whuh anv expieNsioti is in iil«* 1»\ emblenis 
1 he cliH f caie nl \\\v bLuk ra*.<s here is to ^u.ird a^.iinst the 
.itta^ks of fvtl •*|H!its, who brm^' tl-^« .i^f .uul sii kiu-ss and 
lit ath, au'l a!l *«i»rts «if c.il.iinitH ^ . aiul th'-Uy^h the \\:/ard% 
piett n«l to \n' al)'e b«»lh to l»nii ^' «!• ^' a^- • .in«l to (!t i\ e it a\% ay. 
\ c t lli«v w^*' II «» >vniS< 'Is of i!\ :••!• po\ i-r, s u h'as lli< S;i.r>/;%M 
or tlu 1 1 i .u\t I he l)ro\\ij To'n n« s .I'ls .i!no ar< lM*Mvers 
111 M,t*t'i^ or <!:vi:\e .iml sn'iiriMtur .1; p'»\v«*r. li-il tlu ir ui/ards 
\\ ork iiu r« 'v b\ w of <J^ .in«l UK aMtat'««"N liu \ hni- no •*> n)b<»'s 
: The .i!'n»'-»l univ*r-a! In In t ht r«- 1^ that ihf l.astern 
l%Myn« •^san*' k\'A n /loinc int'i th« i-*.ri-Is «'t th<* rac:t\ by 
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way <»f America. Their traditions everywhere say that they 
came from iiavaiki, <Savaii and Hawaii,; as their ancestor- 
land, but this they place in the N.W*., away beyond the 
sunset. Scholars here find it impossible to locate Ilavaiki, 
for beyond the tradition there is nothing which one mijjht 
use as a finjjer-post to snow the way. 

i Corttt Kit/s, — In a pre\ ious communication I told 
of the disappointing results of the expedition sent by tlie 
Royal Society of 1-ondon to the Kllicc (;roup, in order to 
examine the formation of coral reefs. The atoll of Funafuti 
in that ^roup, is favorably situated for that purpose, for it 
lies on the southwest ed^e of what Darwin and Dana con- 
sidered a vast area of subsidence in the Pacific. Soundings 
taken there recently by H. M. S. /Vw.i,'///// show that the base 
of the island is an almost vertical submarine ran^e of cliffs, 
from 500 to 600 feet deep. Here, therefore, by adc(}uate 
borinji throu^;h the coral mass, it mi^ht be possible to realize 
Charles Darwin's earnest wish. ''that borinjjs .should be made 
in some of the Pacific and Indian atolU and cores for slicing 
brou^;ht home from a depth of 500 to ^>oo feet." 

The expLdition that left London last year was under the 
charj^e of Professor Tollas of Dublin, and McCiardiner of 
C'ambridj^e, and was joined in Sydney by Mr. Hedley of the 
Australian Museum here. I have already jjiven a short 
account of the work they did at Funafuti. Infortunately it 
was f(»und. after two bores had been sent down, the one to 
the depth of 1 05 feet and the other 70 feet, that the coral rock 
is of htmeycomb structure, and has in it patches of sand, 
both of which faults baffled the boring tools and caused the 
work to be abandoned, much to the ^t\cI of all concerned in 
the investij^'ations. This failure, houexer. is likely to be 
nnlv temporarv, for the local committee here, which last vear 
co-operateil with the Royal Society, has been so enerj^etic 
that it ha< ^ot a donation of /*5oO for a new expedition to 
Funafuti, and our local jjovernment has jjivcn the free use of 
a set of diamond drills, u ith all the necessary j^ear for the 
work. This borinj^ plant is so exlen»<ive that it wei^'hs 
tuenty-five tons. The standpipe has an inside diameter of 6 
inches, within it uill be sunk casinj^ pipes of different 
tliameters. if necessary -5 in., 4 in. and it is thought that 
a depth of ;oo or 400 feet can easily be reached, but there 
is enou'^h of piping to go down I.OOo feet. The cores will 
be carefully preserved, marked, recorded, and then stored in 
suitable boxes and forwarded to London. 

The lagonti within the coral islets of j-^unafuti measures 12 
miles b) 14 miles, and its greatest depth is 30 fathoms. Near 
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its center is a sand bank about 2 feet above hi^h water. On 
this bank a smaller and subsidiary bore is to be sunk, while 
the other bore will be on the principal islet. The leader of 
the whole expedition is T. W. K. David. Professor of (ieoloj^y 
in the University of Sydney, and consists of eleven persons. 
With the exception of the loan of the boring appliances, the 
whole cost will be borne by private liberality. Miss Walker 
of Sydney has given ^500; the Hon. Ralph Abercrombe of 
London, Xioo; the Royal Society of London, ;f i<>o; and its 
coral committee. £\no\ a fine boat has been presented by 
two local gentlemen, and the London '***issionary Society ha^ 
promised to bring back the whole party to Sydney by it< S. 
S. the Jo/iM W'illitvns in September. Professor David left 
Sydney yesterday, June 2, en route to Funafuti. Let us ho|>e 
that the results of this expedition will settle the controversy 
between the rival theories of Darwin and Murrav. 

# 

SVDNKV, At •'TIMLM. ]0\\S KKV^IK. 
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AMKKICAX KH^EAkl H IN lillU E LAXPs. 

The part which American arch.eologistH have taken in the 
work o\ exploring the lands of the far Kast has been constantly 
increasing and has now assumed great prominence. 

The history of these expeditions has not been written, though 
most American scholars are acquainted with it, and the names of 
the parties who have performed the work arc already renowned. 
There are several centers from which these parlies have gone 
forth, mamly cilus ox\ the Atlantic Coast — Hi^^ton, New York 
and P}M!.«l'Mphia bciii^ the places which have furnished the funds 
and in which the ])artieN have been organized. The last mentHmctl 
City niav be saul lo have taken the mo^t interest, or at lea%t has 
b-en able tt) accomplish the mc)si uup »rtant results, and seems 
likely to furnish the greatest amount «>t literature on the sub ect. 

Wwioiis partus have l)e<*n sent out by the Arcli.T!oI*»;^K.il In- 
stit.ite who have rx:»'Mrc<i the classic lantis and theT re[)orts are 
val.iable 'I he Wiilllc expedition, wiiu li was vnt from New 
York un«!cr the leailcrship <»f Dr. Ward, a<.conio*.:shed gr<at rc- 
su'ts m Hibyloni^ 

The monev whi'-h has been furnishrd bv American cit/en^ lo 
the I .-rypt and Palestine i'.xp!<>r.it.>n Fun*!, *%h«»se central ftnce% 
are in Lorid )n. ,vm\ vmeruan offi.'s are m Histon and Cambridge, 
h.is been well expended, but th* recent e\j)eiiiti'»n to the rem*>tc 
r'gion «»f Hibvlonia and Cii il !.c. und'-r the auspices 4f the 
Cntvi rsiiy of Pennsylvania, has resulted in some m»»st remark- 
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able discoveries — discoveries in fact which seem almost to revo- 
lutionize the opinions of scholars and to carry back the dates of 
history into an amazing antiquity. 

The eflfect of these discoveries will be felt by Bible students 
more than by any other class, for the very reason that they abso- 
lutely contradict and refute the theories which have been advanced 
about the modern character of the books of Moses. The telescope 
of arch;e )logy has been directed towardi? these ancient seats of 
civilization, and has brought before the eye a lon<; vista of pro- 
gress, showing that these early books of the Bible are true 
representations of ancient times. They are entirely out of place 
if they were written or edited at any late date. 

The perspective requires that they should be ascribed not to 
the later, but to the earliest period of Jewish history, thoU|;h that 
mav prove to be quite late in the history of the world, inasmuch 
as Bibylonian history antedates the Jewish, one or two thousand 
vears. 

It IS fortunate under these circumstances that a museum of 
Biblical Arch;uoloi»y has been begun in connection with the 
I'niversity, and that as initiative to it. the expedition has been so 
successful. 

**It was in \h\h that the Somittc acH'tion wa« created and sti*p8 wore taken 
U* ipither thcwe objectJi which would illuatrat4» the life and cuatfmia of the 
varioua peoplm of the Old Testament. The cordial relations which were 
eiitablished with the Kr<*At Ottoman Museum and theUnivemtvgavea fresh 
impulse to the i;n>wth of this Biblical Museum. No other nations of the 
ancient world sUmhI in such a cIos«* contact with the Hebrt*ws as the Baby- 
lonians and .Vmyrians, who^ monuments have dcme so much to pn>ve the 
aci*ufacy of the Old Tc!«tament U^oks. It waa. therefore, natural that the 
Babylonian colltH^tion should form a nucleus of the museum, but aa the 
Hittites and Phu«nirians were also doMoly connect<si with the Hebrews, and 
theSabeani»and Mineans of .\rabia were brought into notict\ the rive nations 
of the East were include<l, and collections or castn were gathered from C^m- 
stantinople and Berlin to strengthen the Biblical Museum^ and the work of 
publishing the re|M>rt8 was begun, of which the following is a list : 

The second part of the Curator's o/rf Hahyfimitin innrriptinun, <*hirffy 
frifht .Vi/i/»rir ib«Mng Vol. I of Series A of the BabyUmian Ex|iedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania,! waa published by the American Philosophical 
Boctety in the course of the last year. He also, in connection with a number 
of American and (European scholars, published Hft^fnt hmtarchtn in BiNr 
IjiiHdM iJohn D.Watties «l Co., Philadelphia.! to which he contributed the 
historical sketch of '* Babylonian Excavations by American, French, and 
Ottoman Expeditions during the last years.** For the Holman .s'. .s. Trttcherm* 
HthU he wrt>te and illustrated the archR^iIogical section. \%i). I\. Series A 
of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania iTablets» 
dslsd in the reign of Artaxerxes I. by H. \*. Hilprecht and A. T. Clay,» pub- 
lished through the liberality of Mr. Eckley B. Coxe. Jr., is in press now, and 
will appear at the begining of June. Vol. I. Pkrt 111, Vols. 11. VI, X. and 
XI, of the same series .\ of the inscription work are in course of preparation. 
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I}r. J» H. HftysM* \amttirr of thf Latent Kjn^aratiitnM in Stppur, aaei- 
pftDd^d and ■upplemeoted by H. P. Hilprecht, will be published at the end 
of thia year. The Hrat part of Seriea B.Vol. 11, Hat»ifU*n inn Srai ImpreMniimB 
f'om Ikited Ihtrutn^nU, by H. V. Hilprecht, will appear at the end of 1807, 
Ant mate ami lieUrrw lUttth^ by R. Gottheil and Morris J aatrow, Jr. (Seriea 
B, Vol. IV,) in courae of preparation. Other volumea will follow aa wnotk aa 
time and material permit Dr. John P. Peters* work* \if»pur: or, AV/Wom- 
iionn ami Ailrt'ttturrn in the Kufthmtrg, in two volumes, is also announced. 
Vol. 1 being nearly ready. 

The most fortunate movement, however, was that made by the 
publishers ui the «S. 5. Thpws which resulted in the gathering of 
brief, but popular, reports trum the directors of difTcrent expedi- 
tions to the east, and publishmg them in a book entitled "Recent 
Research in Uible Linds." The contributors to this volume are 
all of them Americans, though sonic of them have been connected 
with Biit!sh societies. 1 he bi>ok begins with a general review 
ol the work by Prof. J. F. McCurdy, who is followed by F. J. 
H.iss, son ot tne American luissionary at Beirut, who has gained 
great renown as an explorer. He fir^t describes the character of 
tne ancient mounds or tcls in which lie buried the various cities 
which have flourished and gone to ruins, and next describes the 
particular tel which he explores himsell, namely, that at Tel el* 
Hess, or ancient Lachish. 

He aays: "The regular strati flea tion of a * tel' is of ((rest importance, for 
it discloses the history of a city through all ages, and is like the leaves of a 
book, in which we may read the progress of the past and apply the lesson 
to other cities, and in fact to the entire country. The aame stratification is 
found in other cities, such as Jericho, Megiddo. Jerusalem, Taanach, and 
even Hiasarlik.** He waa directed to this place by the fact that Dr. Flinders 
Petrie had in 18911 made a masterly reconnotsanoe in which, by the study of 
pottery alone, he waa enabled to recogniie the varieties found at different 
levela, and ao eitablish the chronology of each city which had been erected 
and destroyed, the section oi the mound having been furniahed to his view 
by a remarkable excavator, namely, a stream, which had waahed ita aidea 
and eaten its way to its foundation. Dr. Bliss began in 1H91 and continued 
for two years. He Uwk a third of the area and removed a horizontal layer ^ 
making the ground plan of the dwellings of eight successive cities, each 
containing its own objects, flints, weapons, tiK>ls, scarabs, which furnished 
the cates of occufMitioo extending from the 17th to the r>th centuries B. C, 
the peri<Ml which is the m<ist interesting in the history of the Israelites. He 
found store houses, ovens, wine presses, public halla. and private dwellings^ 
and even fortifications, but no library. In the plaice of thia, a precious tablet 
with a cuneiform Inscription, which answered remarkably to the tableta 
diiicx>vered at Tel el- A mama. This throws great light on the history of this 
region when the Israelites were in Kgypt. 

The explorations in Bibylonia by a party of American arch.i:- 
ol*>gists h.is been productive <>f even better results. The names 
of the mrmb.Ts of the party are as fjjlows: R-iV. Dr Fetors, of 
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New York; Prof. J. V. Hcilprcchr. of Philadelphia; Prof. J. H. 
Haynes, of Roberls College; Prof. R. F. Harper, University of 
Chicago. 

They began their wurk in 1888, and have already carried on 
several campaigns, beginning at the city of Nippur, which is sit- 
uated upon the edge of the great marshes of Babylonia, and is 
surmounted by the venerable mound of the collapsed temple of 
Bel. The result was satisfactory in every way. 

More than 2.0IN) cuoeiform documenta were secured in the •pect* of a few 
months. The following year the director, Dr. Peteri, and the bumneae 
manager, J. H. Hay nee, renewed their work in Babylonia, but the A»«vri- 
ologLat remained to complete hie etudiee of the relice and make out a plan 
of the architecture. Thoueande of documents, inecrilted bricks, votive 
tablets, were collected. The life of the ancient city and the temple was dia 
closed. The following year Dr. Peters returned to America and Mr. Haynea 
was ch(«en director of the third campaign. 

The platform of the first King of Ur. who lived aliout 2H00 B. C. waa 
aoon reached. Below thia numerous bricks were disci>verad. bearing ttH» 
name of the (treat Sargon. who rultnl in TtHiK) B. C. and who extended hia 
powerful empire to the shoreH of the Mediterranean. Under the buildinga 
of Bargon one of the largest and most im|M)rtant Hnds re warden] tb«> rx 
plorer, an arch of brick was laid bare and carefully photfigraphed. showing 
that the antiquity of the arch must tie carried brn^k indefinitely. The es- 
cavationa have already gone thirty the feet Im*1ow the platform of the King 
of l*r, but they have not reache<l the foundations of this sa mutuary. wh<»«» 
influence for over -l.iHii) >ears had lieen felt by all dajwes <>f the Bab^Umum 
people. Nippur, whirh is ii|M»ken «>f ss the oldest city of the earth in tho 
old Sumcrian le^fends of the creation, has just U^gun to>ie:d her set*rets« 
(\ti»M« up<»ri ^7<Mi4i Utkw iMM-n nieol on the explorati«>iifi ; over 3M»4» cunei 
form tablrtii ha\e l)e«*u rt^xtivfrtHl. Tht«f*e date from the time c»f the King 
of I'r to 2** M B. C. to Ihnt of the Oaiiiite Kingn nr IlHi B. C. 

Thr iinnitM of tht« «*Arly ruVffi of Babv Ionia have liern n*«tore 1 1<» historv ; 
the r«'t*ordM of tho enrlu'Ml Sftintic rulern, coinprtfiing hundreds «if inatTiiied 
bri('k«. (!<Hir mm k«'t»t. tiiArbli* %itiw*«. andrlA> f»tatii|Hi. est«*tidiog«»ur ko<*»ledgv 
of thr .S«Miii'.i«* rncf bn«k to .i'^i» B. C Of fHi|MH*ial value are the l.'rfi frag 
m'*titit «if ili««*rilN*<l MK-nlK'Hil V(*NM<lii Slid vo*i\r objivts. bet«>Ogiag to thr«4» 
kingn of tht* iiliNut d} tiAMtiiHi of I'r and tCrtsh. which procuise ti» cast ao en 
tirrl) u>'vr light u{M»n the i'hrnii«il«iKy of a diflW*u)t |M<ritMl. 

.\mnng the grrst riun)lM*r of veals and sral cvhndem. tl^re are some of 
every |»rri(Mi of th*'ir biMtorv. Thou«M4iid»of rnamrle.l cist vase* of all 
pla>thii)g*i. wrs|i4in«. wfii^htii. gold snd sil^rr ornstuents, objet*u in st( 
bronie snd irtm. iwveral ver> anrirnt intaglKMand has reliefs hm%r been as 
cured, and a fN>ll«M'ti4»D <»f human skulls antl '^*i rls} IhiwIs, which allow 
aghmtiAfinto thr wuartly of Bab>l4iota. The«>«tematic and careful 
of U%irig btre the \a»t ruins of buildings and in eiplonng and depicting 
th«*m. with s r«iiiiplntf» and cr»nn«H*tcd virw of the whole, is something with 
out |iaral)e} 10 previous ei|M*<iitions to Bab>ti»ma. 

And wh«*n the Tniversitv of IVnnsvlvsnia has «^mipletr«) her great under 
taking at NifTur. there will belong to h«»r and thtMe who have aharrd in bar 
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•tpeditloo, tke unquaatiooable cr«dU of baring eicarated the moat imporUot 
aanctuary, aod at the aame time the earlieat "terraced temple** of thia land of 
primitire ciYilitatioo* aod of hariog made iotelliipble ita cuoatructioo and 
iU hiator//* 

The excavations at Tel-lo. which were begun by M. de Sarxcc 
in 1887 and continued to 1894, have also been supplemented by 
American archxologists. 1 he ruins extend about four miles, are 
situated about twelve hours east of old Warka, and represent a 
city which is called Shirpuria, in the old and Lagash in the later 
Babylonian literature. 

The find log of a great number of inacribed door aocketa which atood at 
the eotranoe of ahrioaa and templea, the unearthing of thouaanda of clay 
conea and bricka, of bronie Hgurea, metal and earthern reaaelf , and abore 
all two great terra cottacyhodeniof Gttdeawithabout2,(XX)lineaof writing* 
hare often been deacribed. The riew of Moapero of the earlieat age of the 
Prieat Kingaof Shirpuria, la that thejr were from three to four hundred yeara 
before the firat dynaaty of Ur. or about 33006. C but Prof. Hilprecht aajra: 
**My own recent ioreatigationa show that about a thouaaod year* before the 
ao-called flrat dynaaty of Ur. there waa a atill earlier dynm§iy of Babylonian 
kinga/* 

After years of continuoua atudy, I at laat aucct^ed in bringing order 
out of about I0() f ragmen ta of marble and aandatooe vaaea, and waa able to 
reatore two royal inacriptiona^ooe of 132 linea, the other of S8 linea -to ea- 
Ubilah the liat of rulers for ancient Tello. of irhlch Ur Nina waa the flrat* 
and to learn the namea of hia father and grandfather. Ur Nina waa a prince 
who had founded numeroua templea within the limita of hIa eiteoded city, 
the principal deity of which waa Nio Sugir, the peraonitlcation of the parch- 
ing mid 'day aun. 

The peraonality of Ur Nina la brought rery near by the flnda which oon- 
alat of door aocketa, rotire tableta, bronie atatuetea, an ooyi raae.and above 
all three baa reliefa In lime atone. 

"Theae three baa reliefa, which are partly aquare and partly oral, are of 
eapedal ioiereat to ua aa monumeota of the earlieat Babylonian art They 
all repreaent the aame aubject, more or leaa eiecuted,- the King Ur Nina 
anrrouoded by bla children and pagea. The largeat baa relief la forty oeoti- 
aaetera high, fortyaeren centimeters broad, and aerenteen oentimetera thick, 
and containa thia repreaentati<»n moat complete in ItadetAila. Like all other 
raliete of the aame type, and aimilar in thia reapect to the two IntagUoa 
f6ttnd in Nippur, it la perforated in the center.** (See frontiaplece.] 

Thia relief of Ur Nina la dirided Into two parte, an upper and a lower 
half : upon both the king flgurea aa the principal peraon. He atanda upoo 
the U|*per part with a baaket, the aymbol of the Maaona, on hia bead ; upoo 
the k>wer aide be la aeatad, holdicg a goblet of wine in bla hand, while be* 
hind him atanda hla cup-bearer, carrying the wine flaak. from which he 
poured into the king'a goblet In both caaea the king la ck>thed with a 
abort garment which corera only tlie lower half of tlie body, the upper half 
la antiraly nakad. In order to eipreaa the dignity of the king and of hia 
poaitkm, aooordlng to the ancient idea of both oriental and daaaic paopla, 
hm la repraaented aa a giant, ao that In oompariaon with him, hia ohiklran 
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and Mrvaota around him appear like dwarfa. It ia characteriatic that upo» 
both halvea of thia, and alao upon aimilar reliefa found in Tello« the inacrip* 
tion befpina on the head, and in moat caaea by the mouth of the king, a* 
though repreaenting worda flowing from hia mouth, or apoken by him,"* 

The Dineorerien in AraNa are next tiencritted by Fritz Httmmri, I tap* 
pears that Dr. Edward Olaaer haa, aince 1882, made four journiea to Arabia, 
and brought not only a large number of new inacriptJooa from there, but 
haa tried to prove that a whole eeriea of inacriptiona, called Bf inean, had to 
be placed before the Sabean. The two dominiona in the northern part ot 
Arabia, Magan and Milukh, the one on the Persian Gulf, and the other oo 
the northwest of the Peninaula of 8inat, were io remote antiquity, in close 
connection with Babylonia, for the renowned Prieat-KtngGudea brought 
the diorite which he used for hia atatues from Magan. and the wood used for 
ship building and gold dust from Milukh. The entrance gate to this dark 
and dreary mountain region, which Nimrftd had to pass in order to reach 
the **Iale of the Blessed/* the ftbode of his ancestor Nosh, was guarded by 
the fabulous "Scorpion Men.*' This was the Havitah of the Biblr. Her^ 
dwelt the .\rabian princea who aupplanted the Elamite dynasty kUiut :)>tl> 
B. C, and brought it under their scepter. This reprf»«M>ots the Hrst wrir 
known Babylonian dynasty, who were nomad S«»mitMi, on the frontiers of 
Chaldn*, and gave the name of patriarch Hhem to their god, but the namea 
of the kings were purely .Arabic. They were the kings, under wh<Me rule* 
Abraham lived. .\(t*ording to the researches of (»laaer an entirely new 
light ia thrown U|x>n the period. 

The unlucky eiiiedition of Kedorloamer. who was anstiriated with the 
Elamite king, brings out an incident of .Vbraham's life, but thew* eiplora 
tions by Glas«»r show what was the state of letters, for teita written in the 
Minean dialect reach Itaok to the se4.x»od millenium B. C. The so called 
Lihyanisn imHTiptioos present an entirely new style snd manner of writing- 
The writing is of the alphaliet used in Southern .\rabia. The the«iry is of 
the greatest bistcirifsl rsnge, tmm fierha|Mi *JIHM) B. C to hih) B. C^.. sod 
asNutnt^ that th«» riviliyation of Si»utbern .\rabia was rontem|M>rary with 
the «»ld Af(M>riAn and the middle Babylonian, as well as of the Kg%pttan of 
the New Empire, and pn>ves that there eiisted as early as 3IM H. C a 
civiliuitiofi in Arabia similar to that in (^haldea*. (tlaser further proves 
that the Elsmitcs invade<l Babylonia alxmt 17(ii» B. C and attempted li» 
coloni/e East .\frica. The land of (tihon, the seat of paradise, was ta 
Arabia. 

We now |NMeM-ffii alM>ut one thoussnd teits of the K«i>al inacnpti4)iia 
written in the Minran dialr<^t. The age of thear insi*nptions runs |>armllel 
with that of "the r<iilf* of the Priests." and furnishes the tirst pnH»f of the 
historical acvurso of 01<i Te«tiinieDt traditioiui 

The alphahet iNmtaitied in the South .\rabian inaiTiptione differs frtND 
any that has Itern ktxiwn. but resembles the (*uneiform in si»me respe«*t^ 
th«mgh it IS chsnged fn>m the wedge sha|ied to the angular and cuned 
letters, approschiug the Semitic •>r Hebrew. (See piste.) 

Am Arftitf hff W'm. H.W'ttnl, t»n thr UttttUn is interesting. It preaenta 
a view of the Mongolian rai^. with yellow skin, blsck hair, and cue. la 
fact the first rat^ who wore their hair with a cue. They luve iirotnidiog 
Doae. retreating forehead and chin, and a beard leaa face, and resemble the 
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Americfto lodiaoa or the Chioete, and could bardl/ have belonged to 
•n AwyrisD or Semitic type. 

We first flod them id the anuils of Tigleth Pileaer, though their aooeetor, 
Heth. ie meotiooed io the genealogical table of (teoeaia. They are localiaed 
io Hebron, for Abraham bought a grave for hia wife from the aooa of Heth- 

RameiiM I of Kgjpt was compelled to make peace with the Hittttea in 
and during the reign of Amenophia IV. According to the tableta of Tel el- 
A mama, they had comedown to Aaiyria and taken p o we a ion of Carchemtah. 

It ia from thia region that the pagan conjurer, Balaam, came to curae the 
children of Israel. They made a strong capital on the Orontes Kirer 
Hitherto chariota are shown on the temples of Karoak, where there ia an 
illuatratioD of a battle, io which Rameses II drove the Hitti tea into the 
Orontes. 

Thus the accidental lights are thrown upon the history of the 
ESast, which t^onrtrm the Scriptures, and the revelationa of the spade while 
in the hands of American eipUirers help us to understand more clearly the 
races which urr descrilied in the Hacred Rec«>rd, for the pictures of their 
faces and their inflc*riptions wrought by their hands are brought to our v^ry 
ilfKirs. 

IIIK KIN AS AM» rilKIk IIIsroRY. 

It is in the cstuf.i that wc find the key to the history of the 
pueblos and a proof oi the connection between the ancient 
and modern structures. 

It appears that the kiva or estufa was originally a circular 
chamber, patterned after the circular huts, but it changed its 
form durinj^ the lime that the clirf-dwellin^js were erected, 
and it finally assumed the rectangular shape. 

The round shape of the estufa is most easily explained on 
the hypothesis that it is a reminiscence of the Cliff-dwellers* 
nomadic period. The construction of a cylindrical chamber 
within a block of rectangular rooms invokes no small amount 
of labor. \Vc know how obstinately primitive natives clin^j 
t<» everything connected with their religious ideas. What is 
more natural than the retention for the room where the 
religious ceremonies were perfomed, of the round shape 
characteristic of the nomadic hut } This assumption is further 
corroborated by the situation of the hearth and the construc- 
tion <*f the roof of the estufa. 

Mr. Mindeliff savs : ''The circular kiva is a survival of 
an ancient type a survival supported by all the power of 
religious feeling and the conservatism in religious matters 
characteristic of savage and barbarous life; and while most 
of the modern pueblos have at the present time rectangular 
kivas, such, for example, as those at Tusayan, at Zuni. and 
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at Acoma, there is no doubt that the circular form is the 
more primitive and was formerly used by some tribes which 
now have only the rectangular form, due to expediency and 
thebreaking down of old traditions, was a very gradual pro- 
cess and proceeded at a diffetent rate in different parts of the 
country. At the time of the Spanish conquest the prevailing 
form in the old province of Cibola was rectangular, although 
the circular kiva was not entirely absent ; while, on the other 
hand, in the cliff ruins of Canyon de Chelly, whose date is 
partly subsequent to the sixteenth century, the circular kiva 
is the prevailing if not the exclusive form.** 

It will be noticed that the estufas which were connected 
with the ancient and ruined pueblos, both at San Juan and 
the Chaco, were all of them circular and generally placed 
inside of the area and in front of the terraces. They were 
probably used for ceremonial rites as well as for ** council 
houses.** 

The estufas of the Cliff-dwellers were placed in front of the 
line of the houses and were generally entered from the top. 
Some of them were built in with the walls of the houses, the 
outside formed a rectangle which corresponded with the 
square rooms, but the inside was in the form of the circle; 
the walls being divided into six spaces with ledges, resembling 
broad window sills, alternating with abutments. The open- 
ing to the air-chamber was near the floor ; the fire-place in the 
center, but was partitioned of! from the air-chamber by a 
low fragmentary wall. This typical form of the estufas shows 
that the religious sentiment prevailed in its erection, and that 
it was a sacred chamber in which the four divisions of the 
sky and the zenith and nadir were symbolized. 

Among the modern pueblos the e^tufa was a rectangular 
room with a division in the floor; the sipapuh, or place of 
emergence, being in the lower floor. The up|>cr floor was the 
place of a>scmbly, on this the ladder rested which U'd up to 
the opening in the roof, fire-place being generally between 
the foot of the ladder and the sipapuh. In these kivas« the 
roof was alsr> divided into stories, the upper part being 
arranged so as to lead to the open air. the whole structure 
embodying in itself the myth concerning the origin of the 
people and the four caves through which they passed before 
they reached the surface of the earth. (See IMate.) 

Thus we have three different forms of the estufa, each one 
representing a different ^tage of development, but all show- 
ing the same orgin and use, and embodying the .same, or 
similar, myths and religious symlxjln. viz : The myth of 
creation and the symbol of the sky and the universe. 
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As evidence of the development of the cstufas from earlier 
iorms, Mr. Cushing refers to certain painted marks on the 
walls of the cliff-kivas, which he thinks represent the posts 
which were planted at four equidistant points, and supported 
the large huts, or round houses, which constituted the abodes 
of the people, and correspond almost strictly to the poles of 
the primitive "medicine tent" or the "medicine earth lodge/* 
In the modern square kiva of Zuni, there are still placed 
parallel marks, from the tops of the walls to the floors, every 
fourth year, which are called by the Zunis the **holders-up*' 
of the doorways and roofs. 

It it not improbable that the Orstsuggeetioo of eDcloeing the round klra 
in a equare-walled structure, and of oorering the Utter with a flat roof, 
aroee, quite naturally, before the Cliff-dwelleni descended into the plains. 

In the larger and longeet occupied cliff-towns, the straight-walled houses 
grew outward, wholly around the kivas. The round kiva wss not only sur- 
sounded by a square enclosure by the walls of the nearest bouses, but it 
became necessary to cover it with a flat roof, in order to render continuous 
the house terrace in which it wss constructed. An eWdenoe that this was 
Tirtually the history, is found in the fact that to this day all the ceremonials 
performed in the great square kirss would be more appropriate in round 
structures, for the ceremonials are performed in circles, and the singers for 
dances and sacred drsmss are arranged in circles. > 

A still further evidence is found in the six niches and sii pillars so char- 
aeteristic of the cliff -dwellings, for in this was typified the arrangement of 
the world into six great spaces, corresponding to the **four quarters** and 
the **xenith and the nadir." The grouping of the towns of the Zunis, or of 
the wards in the towns, and of the totems in the wards, followed the same 
mythical dirition of the world, the ceremonial life of the people and the 
goremmental arrangement baring been completely systematiied. 

Beliering, as Uie Zunis do, in the arrangement of the unirerse and in 
the distribution of the elements according to the same **world quartera,'* it 
was* but natural that they should have societies or secret orders who shoakl 
•dramatiie thsir mythology and devices for qrmbolising the arrangement of 
the sky and the earth, and the central space or fire in their Idvas, as well 
as in their larger compact pueblos. 

Mr. Nordenskjold has referred to this point in describing 
the kivas or estufas of the Cliff-dwellers. Ife says: 

"Of equal significance with this persistency of survival in 
the kiva, of the earliest cave-dwelling hut rooms, through 
tuccetsively higher stages in the development of cliff archi- 
tecture, is the trace of its growth ever outward ; for in nearly 
or quite all of the larger cliff ruins, the kivas occur along the 
fronts of the houses that are farthest out toward the mouths 
of the cavern, but some are found quite far back in the midst 
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of the houses ; in every instance of this kind the kivas farthest 
back, within the cell cluster proper, not only the oldest, but 
in other ways, plainly mark the line of original boundary or 
frontage of the entire village. In some of the largest of these 
ruins the frontage line has been extended, the houses have 
grown outward and around and past the kivas, and then, to 
accommodate increased assemblies, successively built in 
front of them, not once or twice, but in some cases as many 
as five times." 

The traditions connected with the estufas are worthv of 
notice. Mr. Handelier says of these : 

AUuflioDJi occur in some of the traditioi», auggiMtlDg that iD earlier timtm 
one clftM of kiva was devoted wholly to the purpOMs of a eereoKKiiAl 
chamber, and was constantly occupied by a priest An altar and frtifhes 





*4ii»\rrii \sv viMi 

weri* {trrmnoently maintAiOfHl and appropriate f(rnu(iiiof thow* Mirhrs «f»re 
diFpUyfMi trtna month to month, an the ditTerent pri«*fits of the aacrsd feasts 
sufH«<H»d(Hl r«rh other, rarh n(*w miMjn brinKinir its prratvibed feast. 

Muny of tho kivas wer<* built by rrliitious wM*irtirs. which still hold their 
stat«Nl ob«*rvan(*<'s in thrm. and in Oraibi several still bear the names of the 
sociptim umnir th<»tM. A mt*'w\y always t^trhrates in a particular ki^a. but 
none of these kivan are now pr«*«ir»rv(Hl ex(*lu»i^ely for reliioous purp(M«*s ; 
they are all pUf*«*<i of sucial reMirt ff»r thf* men. M|NH*iall> dunng the winler. 
when tht*y iMvupy thtMuvlves with the arts cvtmmon amonK them. The 
same kiva thu* srrvm as a tsmp*e durimc s Mi*rr<l feast, at other timra aa a 
council hou«f* for th** diw^us^ion of public atTatni. It is al«> used as a work- 
shop by the induntrioiu and ai a lounirinfr pla^^ by thf* tdle. 

There are still tracts of two class*** of kiva. m%rk«Hl by th» disUnctMio 
that cmly certain on«^<**>n tain the sipapuh. and in thc^ir the m<»re important 
osremoni«*« are hf*ld. It I4 said that nosit>apuh haa brrn m%ds recently. 
The preacrilwHlofM^rstion is performed by the chief and th« assistant prirsts 
or fetich ke«»|M»rs of the iMM*trty owning the kiva. Ktrnx* ss> the m>fttic lore 
pertaining t4> its prepsration is l«>st and none can now Ik* made. It is alai> 
said that a alone si|*apuh was formerly usini instead of tht* <x>tti>nw<«id plank 
DOW c(»mmonl> t^a. The use of st«»oe f4>r this pur|Hae. howf»%er. is nearly 
obsolete, though the sf*ci»nd kits of HhupauU»vi (>»ntains an example of thaa 
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■DclaBt form. Id KKDe ot the oewMt kir** of UaabonftDBTi Ui« plank of 
the alpapuh ia piercrcl with ■ ■qukn bol«, wblcb w cut with ■ •bonld«r, tb* 
■houldsr lupportlng tbe plnft «ltb which th« oriflce ia cUmmI. Tbia ia a d^- 
dded iDDoraUon on tho IradiUooal form, aa thr orifice friKn which tbr pM>- 
plo «margad. which ia aymtmliwd in the aipapuh. in dcacribed aa bring of 
circular form in all thr veraiona of the Tuaayaa grneaia nijth. Thr prrapnce 
of the aipapuh poaalbl; at oae time diatinnuiahrd tuch kivaa aa wrre cvn 
aldered ■trictlj' oooae Talrd to reliitioua obMrrancea from tboar that wrre of 
iDora KMU ral use. 

The deaJgiMtioD of the curioua orifice of the aipapuh aa "the place from 
which the people emerged," in connection with the peculiar arrangement of 
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the kira interior, with ita chanice ot tliMif level. augiiealMl to thr author 
that theae teaturea might be regarded aa typifying thr (our worlda of th* 
geneaia myth that haa eieri-iaed auch an influrncr on Tuaayao cuatoma; 
but DO clear data on tfaia aubject vrre obtained by the writer, nor baa Mr. 
StrpbeD, who ia rapecially wrll equipped tor auch inveatigatiooa. diacovered 
that a drBnite coiM.'eptJoi) riiata concerning the eigaifloancr of the atruc- 
lural plan of thia kira. Still, from dudt auggeative alluaiooi made by the 
variona kira chieta and othera. be alao baa "been led to infrr that it typiBra 
the lour "houara," or atagea. deacribed in their creatiTe mytha. The aipa- 
puh. with ita carily brorath the floor, ia certainly regardrd aa indicating 
the plaM ol beginning, the loweat houae under the Mrth. the abode of 
Mynlagwa. the Creator: the main or lover floor, rapreaenla the a*«ond 
ataga; and the elevated arctioo of the floor ia made to denote the third 
atage. where aDimala were created. Ur. Stephen obaerved. at thr New 
Tear feativab. that animal letichra were art in groupa upon thia platform. 
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It ia also to be Doted that the ladder leading to the attrfaoe ia invariably 
made of pine, and alwaya reeta upon the platform, never upon the lower 
floor; and in their traditional geneaia it ia atated that the people cUmbed 
up from the third houae (atage) by a ladder of pine, and through auch an 
opening aa the kiva hatchway; only most of the atoriee indicate that the 
opening waa round. The outer air ia the fourth world, or that now occupied. 

There ia to be found, throughout the Zuni country, ruina of the actual 
tranaitional type of the pueblo, formed by two anoeatral branchea of the 
Zunia—the round town, with its cliff- like outer wall merging into the 
aquare, and the terraced town, with ita broken and angular or straight 
outer walls; towna from the round forma into the aquare. Thia waa brought 
about by a two- fold cauae. When the Cliff-dwellers became the inhabitants 
of the plaina, not only their towna, but their kivaa, were enlarged, and it 
became difficult to roof them over with cross laid logs; hence, in many 
caaea the kiva was enclosed in a square wall, in order that the rafters par- 
allel to one another might be thrown across the tnp, thus making a flat 
roof aimilar to the terraced roof of the ordinary house structure. 

There is evidence, also, of another kind, to show that thia coming to- 
gether waa the chief cause of the changes referred to. The western branch 
of the Zuni anoeatry, who were the people of the **Midmost," according to 
the myths, were, from the beginning, dwellers in square structures, and 
their village duaters, or puebk a, were built precisely on the plan of aingle 
house structures. When sevetai of their dwelling placea happened to be 
built together, they were combin h1, so the pueblos were simple etiensioos, 
mostly rectilinear, of these simple houses. 

If the intruded branch of the Zuni anceatry were, aa haa been assumed, 
of eitreme southwestern origin, we should eipect to And structural modifl- 
cationa of the Cliff dweller and the round town architecture. These ancient 
people, of the Colorado region, had attained to a high atate of culture, in 
Southern Ariiona and Northern Meiico: and at the time of their migra- 
tion, built houses of a different type from those among the cliffs of the North* 



Our conclusion is. then, that the history of the mysterious 
people who occupied the different parts of the pueblo terri* 
tory is recorded in the very structures which they built but 
left behind them, and as evidence may refer to the fact that 
the puebloH of the Zunis and Tusayans were constructed by 
immigrants from different directions, the diverse character 
of the buildinjjs showing that here are jjathercd the sur- 
vivors from all the districts the Cave-dwellers, Cliff-dwell- 
ers, i'ueblos. and all the transitional types, showing even 
their migration routes, and Kivin^; hints as to their former 
location and their diverse origin. 
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The Myri^tnrtni A*/t\ By Chre«to«TiouDtAa and J. Irvinic MaoAtt Hough- 
ton. 5(iniiD 4!^ Co.. BontoD. 

The Krc«at work acoompliahed by Dr. Schleimaon has been aupiilemented 
by the explorations of Taountaa, a younK (treek arohu^ologiat The whole 
work has been systematized and explained in a book called "The Myoena»an 
Age/* written by Professor Msnstt. having a short intr<Ki notion by Prof. 
William Dorpfleld. 

It is fortunate for the scien<*e of archiinilugy that this old Aehaian cap- 
ital perished in the height of its bloom and rested undisturbed in its buried 
glory until S(*hU*imsnn's spade uncovered it twenty years ago. There were 
other (froek cities which were as splendid as this, but they have lieen 
despoiled and destroyed, and so the record has been impaired, but here we 
have the picture of a particular period carefully preserved, and have the 
op|M>rtunity of examining it in detail, just as in the ancient cities of Her- 
culaneam and Pomp(*ii. buried lieneath the ashes and lava poured out from 
the mouth of the volcano, we have preserved the remains of a period of 
Roman history » with the |»e<>ple who filled it. 

It was the calamity of war. rather than of nature, that came u|M)n the 
other (Sreek cities, surh a^Tyrins and Mycenie ani .\rno. as well as upon 
the ancient city of Troy ; but in Mycena* alone was the preservation of a 
single ep<»i*h, while in the others there were so msny epochs represented 
by the different layers that it is difficult to distinguish them. 

Three t>rders of masonry have Ix^en rei*ogniz4»d in this ancient city: 
First, the Cyclo|iean: second, the Rei^tangular: third, the Polygonal, the 
last lx»ing much Ister than either of the others. This is a remarkable fact, 
for it enal)les us to understand the progress of masonry through the differ- 
ent periods, not only in Eurofie but also in .\merica. 

The great feature of the Mycena»an architecture is the ** Lion's Gate.** 
with its roadway, pointed arch, heavy lintell, and great triangular opening 
with its famous relief of two lions standing herald ically opposed ^a gateway 
which is as distinctive of the (treek art as the lofty propyla*. at Karnak or 
Thebes, is of the Egyptian. 

The aqueducts snd drainages which furnish the water supply of Mycen» 
may be compared to those at Jeruaalem at the time of Solomon and later; 
but the palaces brought to light by Dr. Schleimann in 1KH4 and explored 
by Tsountaa are different from those found elsewhere. The palace of 
Tyrens occupies the highest of the three pla tea ua composing the Acropolis. 
To reach it you pass through an open entrance, traverse the high walled 
approach and enter the inner fortress by s great gate, then pass up to a 
large court, enclosed by a circuit wall, which bears a covered eolonade, 
where rou reach the outer gate of the palace. Within this gate is the great 
lore coart, and b«%fmd this the men*8 court, and the great halls and the 
women's court, hall and the bath rooms, all of them adorned with wall 
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pBintiogs tDd probably oover«d by a roof supported by columna, with a 
clear story for the purpose of Ughtiog, though there is some uncertainty 
about this. The palace of Mycena? generally corresponds with that of 
Tvrina, and affords us a key to the comprehension of the Homeric PiaJaoe, 
for the substantial correspondence can hardly be disputed. At the foot of 
the great staircase at Mycen» tiiere are atone benches which represent the 
**auiooth stones glistening with polish." on which Nestor with his sii sons 
sat in family council. 

The private house and domestic life of the Mycena«n age are neit 
brought before ua. The house had a pitched roof, and was two-storied, the 
lower without door or window. The upper story was used as a dwelling. 
In the interior furnishing, there were benclies cushioned with ruga, eaay 
chairs and tables. The utenails were copper jugs, skillets, bronse bowls 
and pitchers, ladles and spoons, alabaster tras«« (one of them ornamented 
with an octopus), glazed and unglazed rases, stone lamps < which shows that 
oil was used for lighting.) 

The tombs at Myceniu were more remarkable than the houses. There 
are three gf»neral types the oblong pit like s mtxlern grsve, the beehive 
tomb and the rock-hewn chamlier. The ring of slsbs, which Dr. Schlei- 
mann thought uncovered the Agora of .\gamemnon and hia councilors, was 
really a charnel houae of the Heroic age. In this were discovered 870 
objects in gold alone, aii diadems, gold crowns, gold combs, pendants, neck 
laces, braceleta, crosses, graaehoppers, butterflies, griffins, lions, idols in 
gold, wheels, goblets, vases, bronie caldrons, and gf>ld beads. Five bodies 
litersll> smothered in jewels. The mere inventory is enough to show the 
barbaric bplendor which prevailed in the Myi*rna*an age. A stele from the 
cemetery exhibits s charioteer with s four-wheeled charii>t and a footman, 
and furniflhtfi us a picture of the e«|ui|»age of the warriors, A gold maak 
preiM^ntii the featur(« of a royal peraonagr, and a gold diadem with crest 
shows to us the luaguillceot headdrt^ss worn by the queen in thr palace. 

There wana ftU|N*rstition aliout the future life that led the people to 
bury ihi>m* wonderful trvasures with the dead, in the roysl gra%rs. for it was 
IIUPIMW4M1 that the future life wss ool> a prolonging of the present, and 
th<Me who dw«*lt in Ppleudid palao^s cia%'ed a r«>rree|M»QdiDg atuMle after 
death. The touilw viere faithitmed for the dead and stored with offenngsof 
great prire, the pride of opulent families leading them to flaunt their 
fi|i|endor e\en in their tonilM; and no the two luotnes mntributed to the 
lavmh atltirniueiit of the sepulfhers; and our stud} of primttne cmliiation 
la Kr«*«tl> aHei«it«*<l. 

The l>t*«>hi\e tomtw ha\e pre«w*r%e«l more token* than hate the (*eme 
terit*«(. for iti tht*M* were treimuriefi of r«»>al faiiiili<*« the trea»ur> «>f .\treua. 
the tr«*a>iur> 5lin>aji and Mr. .S<-hleitii«nn m treaiiur> lieiug the br«t •iwxi 
iii«'h4 Th«* etat't nuiulMT of th<*<w toiijl>« in utikn«i«n. thoutfb twetit^ fll%e 
ha%e lN^»n (ij«M i»ii*rtN|. 

It i« fr<»iij th** iitu«l> of th«* rtsn^n from th**^* t<»ti«b« that th<« author has 
tiisdeiiut th«* picture <if M>«'<*n.i All t*i\ilt/uitit»n. luui h to the rrr<l(t i>f an'h^ 
ti!<v(>- Kirat iiMi«i*« th«* tlrttt* aiji] |ierM>;iA) ailttrt.iiM tit. Th'*«ir are Irariked 
fr«»iu the jrwrU, au^'h aa rit-.kpi. MiifO**!*, aeala ai*(l |»)at'.|Ur>a The figures 
eii|fra^e(l uin*u thfin alinvi eiartl> thr iimh)!* «»f tlr«*«i» that »aa i^»mm4«. 
The arma ati<l the ariii<»r arr a.«i» UiA<J«* kriMnii \>\ th*- waU. ahieMa and 
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dagger blades, which are iolaid ao aa to repreflent hunting icenaa, battlas 
andsiegea. 

The mechanical skill ia also exhibited by the engraved gems and the 
gold cups, aa woU aa aathen vessels and pottery. They had aaws and drills 
and chiaels which would cut the hardest rocks. In gem engraving they 
were unsurpaased. The Waphio cups are the maaterpieces of the Mycena^n 
goldamith. Theae represent the scene of a wild bull hunt among the palms, 
the animala being in remarkable attitudes. 

The writing in the Myeenwan sge waa ruder than it waa in many other 
parta of the world. The specimens of writing from Tel-el- Hesy date back 
to IM) B. C. Thc«e and the Cypriote alphabet and the CreUn resemble 
one another. It ia called the linear system of writing. It is closely allied 
to the system of the Uittites. 

The religion of the Mycenaean age ia made known by the images, idois, 
and gems. There waa a great preponderance of female deities. .Vrtemis. 
who waa the great nature goddess, and the personification of mother earth, 
being the moat prominent ; .\phrodite, whose cult waa brought in by the 
Phoenicians, being next There were not many structures built especially 
for the goda, though there were cave temples, grottoa, and altars, which 
were aacred to them. Tne worship of ancestors preceded that of the goda. 
The "hearth divinities" were worahipped before the natural. Theae gave 
way to the worahip of Zeua. 

As to the date of MyoenaMin culture, the author's suppoaition is that it 
prevailed from the sixteenth century to the twelfth. This waa the NtHtm 
it lit f. It fell before the Dorian migration. It waa a native growth, not 
exc»tic. The Mycena*an citiea were settled by immigrants, but the Myoe- 
nti*an culture grew on Cf reek soil. 

The clan system waa a factor of prime importance. Each clan had ita 
burial place, ita clan village, and ita clan estate. Near each village lay the 
common clan cemetery, a group of eight or more tombs answering to the 
number of familiea. The richer oemeteriea lie near the .\cropolis, aa the 
stronger clans naturally dwell near the king. T lis is a new view t>f clan 
life, and yet it is plain that the "property in severalty** and "landed eatate** 
had not cMme into vogue. 

The book is in reality epoch making, for it brings the Mycena«an age 
•() clearly to light that it cannot fail to awaken more general interest in the 
history of ancient art and especially that upon classic soil. The science of 
arc*hA*oliigy will alao receive great advance, for the book shows that we can 
do without writing if we have archwoUigy for our teacher ; in fact it is quite 
wonderful that ao much can be learned from archaeology when properly fol 
low«Hi. The publishers have shown their full appreciation of the science by 
giving so many beautiful illustrations, and by giving such sn elegant form 
to the biMik, aa the beat of taste is displayed in every part. 

Aitti'tuitirm of Trintr^nrr, By O. P. Thruslon. The K. Clarke Com|iany 
1 inrinoati. 

The spix)nd edition of this interesting lxx>k has just lieen issued. It 
cimtaina the matter that was in the Hmt but with it several supplementary 
chapters. These* supplementa relate to the stone relics which hsve 
l>ren re«'ently found, and to the shell gorgets and engraved sUmes, that con- 
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tain humaD figures. The a tone relics are maiol/ ceremonial implemeola, 
which were diacovered within an aboriginal cemetery near the town of 
Waverljr, 0(> miles west of Nashville. In the collection there were 47 rare 
specimens of flint which var/ from 8*^ inches to 21 > 4 inches in length and 
are very delicate and flnely flnished. 

One of the shell gorgets was found in Sumner county. Tenn*. and rep* 
resents a dancing flgure with a ceremonial weapon in one han.l and a head 
in the other. Another gorget from Southern Illinois represents a dancing 
flgure with a rude tomahawk in one hand and a wild turkey in the other. 
A third gorget is the one described by Thomas Wilson as taken fmm the 
Etowah Mound. It resembles the Buddhist statuee,as the attitude of the 
flgure, is the regulation ceremonial attitude which symboliKr-s the suastika 
and the generative principle, the legu being cr<ifM<*d Turkish fashton and 
the arms extended. The flgure has wings on its back and from thr wings 
proje<*tions, which remind us of the ser|}<*nt. though there an* no srr|M*nt 
heads, each end having concentric rircleit, witnscallo(>ededg«HisymlK>)iung 
the rays of the sun. Another sholl g<iriret is the one described by l*ri>f. 
Starr. It was ffiund in the KycrHon coll<H*tion. It in fn>m Maratia State 
of Micbonran. Mt*x. It reprrftrnti a dancing flicure similar to th<«u* on the 
Tennessee gorgets, but lacks the afinm and weirdie and in without winifs 

There are six rings or (^mcentric circles around this flgure. instead of 
four. There is also a "zigzaK** u|>on the fai^r. and a (H>bweb of symbcd 
which refM^mblet* the concentric circl(*s on the Wilmm shell gonr**t. 

An "engraved stone*' from Sumner county, is reprr<ientr<l in Fig. *il9, 
on which is a wingod flgure retM*mbiing thcwe on the iH)p|>cr platm fnHD 
the Etowah Mound. 

The new e<lition of this b'Mik which has given so much in forms tioo 
about the Stone t;rave relic*s, will lead the r«*adi*r into the study of s>mU>l 
ism. and eN|Mvially that form of symlxtlmm which serrns to haveentemled 
all over the continent and had ilH conventional form^ which were quite 
similar, thoutfh always sttended with variations, though the author. (Sen. 
ThruHton dif^n not undertake to explain them. 

S«'\eral inten-Htinif relicstn copper, are (l(»4cnt>**d as follows. Piste IX. 
illuHtrstena number of objects of t*op|»er or iH>p|)er plated • natural si/** No. 
1 of the plate WAA pr«»bAh)y u«m1 as a fiendant or breast ornament. It was 
hsmm**rt*d frotn the nsti\r on*. It wa* rei^ently distNtvensi m a larif<* artiflctal 
moumi in Msrsball count). Tenn. .\ beautiful platform pi|M* of red Mm- 
n«'«>ta pip«* «t<»ne and othor object* of tnt(*re4t were fount with it. The 
other s)N*<Mm**n4i are eAr<irnAm«*nts of stone, terrsi*«»tta and «iH»>). sU (»ngi 
nslly plated with t*opp«r. They srere found in st<»ne ^rsvi*« of the Nash 
ville dtfltrict. Oxiri/ U» ot>ciati<»n \ery little mipiior rrmam* u|mio the 
terracotta anl wo il. Th«« two lsri{«' rin^4 are d >ubl(« i;r«»i>%<« 1 Th** croM 
in th«* c*nt4<r of N >. *J will b« otitor^el. It tn no*, an unu<u«l f »rai in T<*n 



i»i /^ «. \i\ llfury C M«'n*er. Krprint fn»m .\mertran l'nil(i«i>phical 
s*»iet>, Vt»i.* :w. No. IM. \<9\. 

An effort has l>e«*n made by the rmversity «>f IVnns«lfania during the 
last si»veral >ears ti» settle the <)uestion <»f msn*santlquit> in North America 
through a study of the aasiKMation of animal and human remains in cavca, 
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but hM resulted herrtofore id a np|;atu>n. Th<» )Mmf«of extioct auiiualfl 
bavc» Im«oo found iu wvoral lliMurf«M and cavt^, notably the tiaaure at Port 
Kennedy, but they Im*1<>d|{ to a different nori/.on. and are entirely M*|iarate 
(nim human remains. Thofaot that IxmeMof the foHHi) Hloth were dim^ivered 
years airo, in Cromer 'n Caw, West VirKinta. by fialt|>eler diffKera, and also 
with maattMion remains. n««ar Bono Lick, Ky.. alHo with lionea of extinct 
animala at Natchez. Mifw. and etiM*where, Uh\ the |>arty to inve«tiirate the 
BiK B«>ne Cavi* of IVnnoHMM*. It apfH^ars that Thouiaa JelTeraon waa in 
ti*rt*fit«Hl in the aubjoil. and the tlntt n*inaiuH of the cn^iture diiK!overed in 
North America wert« preM^uted by him tothiHtMM*irt> in 17i(7, and waa named 
by him M* ^<l^lll.v.r. thou){h heHU|>|M><44Hl2it to 1m« a kind of a li<m auch aa the 
old explon^rH aaid th««y had H4»<*n and heard in American wtxxla. Theae 
Umw attll rt^main in thi* muM^um and have b«^n t*ompan*d with those that 
have l)e«*n re<*««nt)y exhuinod In Mr. Mender. HtH conclusion ia that, **we 
must rf*aa(>nabty n^an! thm animal aanru* of the iN>mmon inhili'tnntt i»r rh>« 
American fort*Ht«( in pleiHtfM'cn** tiiiioH, thoUKh we may well di(»i>%*t»t vo that 
a creatun* wri^hinfc from t»<*lve to aixt«M«n hundrcnl ixmntJa e vat moved 
from tree top to trcM* top. or bun({ with l>ack downward to a sinKle bouKh/* 
a^tbeSimth Ami<ricanSU»thiNHaid ti>do; on the contrary we muat imaKine 
thrm inolTenaive and Hlutft^inh animali. 

It was. h«»wt*vrr. not th** habitn (if the animnl which was the obje«*t of 
aeart'h. but rather the (|UfM(it»n ah to tin assot^iatitm with man, and its sur- 
vival to the humnn |»t»ri(Ml. The author sa>h : "A categorical demonstra- 
tion that this individual animal was a coniem|>orary of the geolo^fically 
re<*«*nt Indians in Tennei<M«e muat Ix* aftuindtmed. thoui;h the human handi- 
work in the form of charc«Mil and tort^h refuse* lay cmly fr<»m six inches to 
(»ne foot alMiie any Sloth Ixme f<iund. It He<*m*4 aafe t«> olaiw the remaina 
not only as KiMiUi^rically, but hiHt4)rical)y, rtn-ent; not more ancient in 
a|)f(earani*e and not more brittle than the Ixmesof animals found by me in 
the Indian Midden heafM of M'veral cav<«. The fM«iiti<in f»f the l>ones in the 
upper and latt*r fiartof the rubbinh^ their icnawe<l c«mdition. and their asso- 
ciation as des4TilMMl alMue, otTer nowhen* a suf(t;(»Htiun of antiquit) ; on the 
contrary, like the PiTt^ary Itones found at Durham Cave., IVnn^ like the 
remains of the Tapir and M>I<k1oo, diHtmvcred in LiMikout Cavern, they 
seem moderniju'd by their HUrroundiuKs* We infer that we have found a 
s|MH*ies which loni; survivtMl iU* day. and that we have modernized the fisisil 
Hloth. if we have n«it de(lnite!y increased the antiquity of the Indian hunter, 
wh(«ie Hrst (^>min>; the animal witne.>M«*d in the woovls of TenneA^nv** 



//r «( fill /ir I f'fmu 1h* Antitfuity i*f .Villi. II* tht Ihhnrftrr Vntlfy ami thf 
k*i*t»rt9 f «!/♦»/ .N/«i/#'i. By Henry C Mercer, Curat^ir of th«* Museum 
of American and l*rt historic Archa^oloic^ at the Univermty of Pennayl- 
vania. (iiun A iV>iii|>An\. Btintou. U. S. A., 1H1I7. Price, $i.it\. 

This is the aiith Volume of the aerii^ in Phil«)lofcy, Literature and 
An*hii*i)l<0. of the pubiications of the Univernity of Pennsylvania, and 
treats of tl\e ditTrreht in\t*Mtit;ati«ms by the BUth«»r himnelf. and two |>apers 
upim the 4»Ht<Mi)4it;irAl nni.iih**. b} Kdward I>. (\j{*«* and K. H. Hart. M. D. 

The tlmt iH rnllfMl "The Antiquitv of Man in the Delaware Valle>/* An 
in<|uir> as to the a^e of aomt* «)f the chip|ied Htor.e.-^, called " turtleljacks,** 
in which is re\ie«ed bf>th Hid<*s of the iN>utro\eni> aa t4> the aipe of man, da- 
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duced from the stoDe iroplemeota found io the Trenton gravel, in which he 
■eems to find, from his own examination of the sites io question, man/ of 
the contentions of Prof. Holmes to be well founded. He then d i s c u s ses 
the implements found in **An Ancient A rgiUite Quarry and Blade Workshop 
on the Delaware River,** profusely illustrated by photnirraphs of thevartcNis 
art products there found. It is one of the roost skillfully treated atticles 
upon this much discussed question that has yet appeared. 

The second pa|)er deals with the ** Biploration of an Indian Ossuary oo 
the Choptauk River, Dorchester County. Maryland,** where on a high bluff 
two deposits of bone, charred and uncharred, were found, but *'no imple- 
ment or trinket or object of workmanship, save a aingle Are fractured peb- 
ble, was found in either of the bone deposits.'* 

In conjunction with this report, the late Prof. E. D. Cope gives the 
physical characters of the skeletons, and, as before noted. Dr. Hart con- 
siders the "Traces of Diseases in the Human Remains,** etc.. and reviews 
the subject of pre Columbian syphilis, and although he believes this disease 
to have existed in America prior to the discovery, yet it is impossiMe in the 
skull in question to determine the source, but the abnormal changes, he 
thinks, are evidently due to syphilitic ostitis. 

The third investigation is **.\n Exploration of Aboriginal Shell Heaps, 
Revealing Trsces of Cannibalism on York River. Maine." These heaps, or 
mounds, are located in York county, on the extreme southwestern coast ot 
Maine. The estuary, forming a small land locked harbor of dangennis ac 
oess, opens upon the sea about nine miles north of the New Hampshire 
boundary and the mouth of the Piscataqua River. 

The fourth and fifth are res|>ectively, **The Disc^overy of Aboriginal Re- 
mains at a Rock Shelter in the IVlaware Valley, Known aa the Indian 
HouM*.** and **An Exploration of Durham Cave. Bucks (^^mnty. ppnnsyl- 
vania. io IHICT." 

Th«Hw« (•Kplorations sh >w painstaking and careful methods of p.tiredare. 

aod the diHluct ions are fair snd rational. Th<* style ie clear and concise, 

sod while th««n« may be chance for disagreement as to conclusions, yet the 

author fairly stat4^ lM>th Hid«^ of thr question. 

J. H. M(<:oMMtrK. U, D. 



firirf iitnhtry ttf thr .\ntttm9. By («rorge Park Kiaher. Amencao Book 

i ompan>. Chicago. iMlNt. 

Tho marv«*)lous tajik of cNin(*entrating a (*<itupl«*te huit«»ry into a volume 
of (XHi l>sg«^ has lirrn undertaken by th«» auth<»r of this biKik, and has 
bern as sucvrMful as rouUl In* rifiefted. The statements are necessarily 
brief, and the hiiit<»ry a mere nummary, and .^et it is aa accurate and 
graph ir. and an ramly rrm«*iii)>ere<) an any eummary can be. Mr. Kisher Is 
the author of many othrr l)(M*k«. and is very industrious. The puMisbers 
have ifiven the luMik s neat sn<l sulmtantial form, and have used cuts which 
show the pn«tfre«i ma<le in an- hii«< »!(»«;>. 

The |Mirtraits U-tfin with the murumird form of Rameffr* II and ends 
with the irreiit Pre tiller of Kn^'istid. (tladntime. ao<l the iium«irtal I«inciiln. 
They are all of thrm "up to date " 

There are |ii«*tur«*«i of statue*. tah!etp. trmplre. altars, and squedncia 
•pe(*itu«*oe of art and antfor, fthi)« and h<»u*e interMirs. caatWa and lurui 
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baiha And battle m»DM^ which owe their Accuracy and correcUwaa to the 
aeieo:e of archeology. 

The value of the book ie found io the fact that it ie writiao by a tbor 
oogh acholar, aod not "made to order,** aa many achool books aometimee 
are, and aa aome ** would-be" educators thiok all achool booka ahould be. 



Etifn Lo$t anfm^oH. By Sir William Dawaon. LL. D., P. R. 8., etc. Flem- 
iug H. Revell Company. New York, Chicago. Toronto. 1806. 

The first question which the author of thia book raises, is concerning 
the personality of Moses. His position is: (1) That inaamuch aa there 
have been discoTered. in certain parti of Egypt, infants "packed in boies,** 
which are referred to the early dynasties, the Egyptians were then accus- 
tomed to the policy of forced labor. (2) The discoveries of Naville at 
Pythom proves the account by Moses to be correct, for Pythom was a 
"stone city** in the time of Rameses. (3) The evidences are that the "daya 
of Moaoa*' were the most advanced in the history of Egypt Ltx'kyer haa 
ahown that the Egyptians had mapped out the heavens, established the 
Zodiac, discovered the ecliptic, the equator, and even the precession of the 
Equinoies, and Brugach has shown that letters had reached a high stage, 
for there waa correspondence from all the civilized world, in many Ian- 
guagea and varioua forma of writing Phoenician. Mina^n, Chaldean, and 
Assyrian. (4) The description contained in the Scriptures implies a truth- 
ful portraiture of the time and place, as well as the personality of Mosm. 
(5) The book of Genesis relates to anterior timea. The first part covers 3,<X)0 
years of hiatory, including the story of creation. The second f»art extends 
over only 431) years, and gives the history of the rise of the nation of Israel. 
(0) It is not known how Moses learned the "Story of Creation,** but it cor- 
responds closely to that given in the Chaldean and .\sfiyrian tablets, and 
yet is much clearer and briefer and more in aci*ord with the facts made 
known by science. (7) As to the existence of an E^eo, the story of the 
(Solden Age naturally implies this, but the location aa given in the Scrip- 
turn corresponds to the testimony of history, for the old B«ibylooian **Oan 
Eden.** situated on the Euphratea, waa divided into four parte, and sur- 
rounded by four rivers, reminding us of the "four quarters" of the earth, 
aa held by the American tribes. (8; As to the Deluge. "The earlieat human 
age is separated from the historic by the Deluge, aa the Paleolithic from 
the Neolithic by the great post glacial submergence/* <9) Before the Flood 
there were three divisions of the human race -Sethitea, Cainites, and 
**(fianta,** aa there were three races in the Paleolithic .\ge in Europe - 
**Truchire,** " Cooatadt,*' and the gigantic " Cromaguon.** ( 10) The primary 
division of the race aa described in the Bible corresponds to that given by 
science, the Hamites, Semites, and Japhetites corresponding to early 
Accadian or Turanian, the Semitics and the .^Syrians, (lit The route of 
the Exodus from Egypt is confirmed by history and archipology. The 
turning of the laraelites from the " way of the Philistines,** back* to the 
east of the Red Sea waa designed to escape the fortified cities and to pass 
through a friendly region familiar to the people, and the crossing of the 
Red Sea waa at the very place where "nature and the supernatural** could 
best work together. These points are all brought out in a popular manner. 
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The author doce not Btop to discum them, sod doM not oeem to fear the 
archaK)lof^cal critics. Some of the facta stated are the results of his per* 
personal observation. 

The two last chapters are treatises on •' Man Primeval/* the •* Kali *' and 
the "Restoration,** but do not really stren^cthen the Biblical narrative, 
except in an indirect way. The change fn)m a "(iarden'* to the "City." 
from the " Streams of Eden * to the " River of the Watir of Life/' the *• Tree 
of Knowledf^e of (tixxl and BviP * to the •* Trees of Paradise/* exhibit the 
advance which is in acrord with the desif^ns of providenc**, and pn>vea alfto 
the ** survival of the fittest,** in the hif^hest and best sense. 

The txx)k is very sufiitestive and exciMHiintJcb' in teres tin((, and its price. 
$1.25, is within the reach of everyone. 



RI'XKNT KXPLORATIONS 

Fiint Implrmfnttt \ French scientific ex|)editton hasre<*ently returned 
from Cochin China to Paris, brin^c with it valuable c« Elections. Amonc 
these were a lanre numlier of wrouirht and i>olishiHl Hint implements, some 
of the m<ist in tenant iuk of which art* dcmTiUnl ns folio wm in i'^/mltr St ifNr** 
AVim: These Hints are fioHy workocl and ixiliMhcd. and if foun-1 in Kuro|ir 
would have b(*en attribuUnl to the .NiH>lithic |ierio(i of thi* human rac^e. At 
preiM*nt there is no way of i*Mtimatinic their ai;f*. which nia> tx* com |iara lively 
modern as compared with that of thi* mmilar im|>lom«'nt'4 found in Kuntfie 
or America. It is \ery n>markab:<« that tht* formn of thrM* Mint implem4*nts 
are practically the sami* in whnt«'\«*r part t»f th<* world thi«> ma) Im* found 
The prehistoric man of C^M-hin China uork<Ml ihi* lum|m of Hint into th«* 
same ft>rtuH. and prolmbly b\ the hiiui* pro(*«-« ah did thf m(*n «ho wrttliHl 
in n<irthwtt(trrn Kuro|M* after tht* rtiHlint; of th«* i;'<t*'i«'rM. or tho-ir m>iit«»r 
iouN pr<»Keriitoni t»r prtMlrtTHHorH of tht* American In Iiaim. wh<»<«e remains 
are HO abundant in thm ct»untry. A ntill luon* curioui fa>*t in that all ovrr 
thn world thi* samrori^nn ih attributinl to theM> ttton«*ii b) the |M«<iipIe of the 
prcH(*tit da>. Thf* nrtmi* of thunder fit«ine« in iitii\er».iil\ app)M*«l u» th«<m b^ 
thesavaip* rAc«<«t i>f the K.int loJien. th«'.S»uthS«M Ui.tr}il4 \frii aandSiuth 
.\merica. as well a^ln the riiMre ci\ili/<<l |its>plt*of China and India, and the 
ignorant |>eaH.tntr\ of Kur4i|M*. In Itai) al<»ne a curnMin rxifptiun iHvur* in 
mtino hn'alitieM. where the InniT tt.il ittt| IftuftitM are k(t>>«n ti\ the remark 

able name nf tlie t<in*;u*** of St Piiui ' All rti->»'.ii*<-t|i>n *»t the |ir«ipir «ih«i 
Ill«l«|e tle'tn. of the U»« •* for whi' h II»i \ Vlfff <lf»it:ijfi|. M>4>tU<« t«» ha*e l^^r-n 

l<Mt ; atid thiM W'»u il v\tU* r tti In «i!<> tie ir k'<''*at an:t>{iiit\ i>r tttat the« were 
faNhii»ritMl h\ aii'ith^r an 1 <li*T»Tfrit rii< •• i» ("Tr I'lt- iiu'u«,;rate>n «»f the pr»^ 
etit iiihahitant^ of th<* c<»un*ri n w hi rt* tle'\ •■-• iif. 

\ti!ui Iff t/i<«i>iii<t M • fii >• " r ' f H\ tie* (''.ifvuit «if Mi \rral dt'parttuenta 
and ti*'i'l<* tif f<ii(<<r|*ri'w «*'!jhr.ii ir ^' ••«{ l"r.«*.->n I.i".r'M..'« •« c**sfratdi« his 
ti»r). trihal n»/«»*'«te«n e»».' • .j\. ii.ti.» r »l»,'» ••^« . it. al<l>t.i>ti to the 
CMili/ifitfof tie Im-* hi*>*« a: I m. »r». '» 'if \.»r Mr*** n.i«- onartea 
ha\e rtM <>i%(> I rt [ « ri*i| A ki •• * • !.• : • ♦«» fr imi • »• r> «• i't« r »f t h« ,;r»'w In 
Oriental «■ h<»l.-%rMhip th'< iii"-! n virit ri^* of |lr. H ••»«-tii of Hur*^ Kooif> 
Mi»frii«*»n H ■ C*hin«-iw l>.' ti-»r:rtr%. ■ I>r !•«(;»;•• 't'J..!i»'^« Ci*-«i.-.* ||«'iiletta 
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works ID Tnlu. nnd similar standard votumrs. Ki%*r point to the Kn|(lish 
"8|iectatorV*ob«*rvati«m. * that no class of mon on luirth. cxi^pt (verman 
pn>ff«Mors, would att4*tnpl to rival Kni^lish mi'isiooaries in lioKuistii* attain- 
ments/* 

(inttt hincnvrry ht hUjupf We do not i;iH o\'or our astonishment at one 
l^reat arc*hHH>Io|;ical discovery before another is sprung u|Km us. While the 
(Srenfell manuscripts are being iHipied for publication, we are to d that M. 
de M4>rgan, who is in charge of the explorations of the Kgyptian (Sovern 
ment, has just ofiemHl a tomb, between Memphis and Ab>doQi. iu which 
were twenty one chambers with cofRns, mummies, etc. b(*longing to tho 
very earliest |>eri(Kl, of or before the first dynasty. There were piecw of 
furniture in ivory, a statue io wood, statues in bronze, alabaster vases, 
vessels cut out of rtxrk crystal and quartxites. and hieroglyphs of a type so 
archaic that it will be difRcuit to read them. The sarcophagi will ))c opened 
at the(tiM*h Museum, when it will be found what kings they represent 
The |)aintingB on the walls are somewhat in the style of those in later tombs 
and represent the achievements and funeral rites of the king, including the 
representation of the l)ody lieing conveyed in a great sledge, drawn by oxen 
and men. across a sacred valley Ui the tomb. It is to be hoped that the 
hieroglyphic texts may give an early edition of the B<M>k of the Dead, and 
that this discNuery may shed some new light on M. de Morgan's theory that 
the (Mirly Kg>ptian civilixatton came from Babylonia. Such discoveries are 
m>w exciting great |NipularinU*rest. 



NOTICK. 

The me«*tingof the .\. .\. A. 8.. at l)«*troit. Aug. to 14. will b<« followed 
by a joint mtM*ttng with th«« Uritinh Ann'MMntion at Tonmto. 
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OMirLAN, A rRKHISToRIC CITV IN MKXICO. 

nV Wll I l.\M M\ I.N. 

The ruined city of Omill.in is in X\\c State of (iuerrcro. 
which lies between in 10' .uul iS' 47' N. Nat., and 97^ 55' 
and \02' 15' \V. Lonj^. (ireenwich . The southern l>ounii- 
ary of the State is the Pacific Ocean, and its principal port 
is Acapulco. 

The ruins are on the eastern outskirt of a re^jion which 
covers ahout 6.000 square miles, to the northwest of the 
capita). Chilpancinj^o. This city I visited five years aj^o 
while travelling in (tuerrero in cjuesi of minerals, and saw at 
the (fovernor's palace a cf)llcction of anti(]uities, including 
idols of stone, domestic utensils, war implements, articles of 
personal adornment of jade, jasper, ditirite, onyx, obsidian. 
and even rock crystal. These objects. I was told, came from 
the neighborhood ot the Indian villa^jc of Xochipala. I 
visited the place and the chief of the pueblo showed me many 
articles like those in the Governor's palace. 

When I returned to New York I saw the president 'of the 
American Museum of Natural Histi»ry. Mr. Morris K. Jesup 
and described to him the interesting antiquities I had seen 
at Chilpancini^o and Xochipala. He immediately agreed to 
defray the expenses of a forty days* trip throu^'h the coun- 
try. 1 visited X<»chipala a<;ain, accepted the Indian chief's 
offer to furnish me with a j^uide, and brought back with mc 
more than four hundred arch.eological objects, which are 
now on e.vhibition at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and comprise the Jesup Collection of Mexican 
Antiquities. 

I had seen enough to satisfy me that I had made a discov- 
ery of great arch.rolngical importance and I b«*gan negotia- 
tions with the Mexican (tovernment for the right to explore 
the State of Guerrero for anti^juities. These negotiations 
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were prolonged and were still going on when I left New 
York in July, 1896. (or a more extended survey o( the ruins. 
I was kindly received by the Chief of Xochipala and furnished 
with guides and workmen. The first indications of the ruins 
were observed about half a day's journey west of the village. 
We came upon foundations of buildings, then upon walls 
three or four feet high of structures, which mca*iured from 
40 to 100 feet scjuare, and pitched our tent on the top <*f a 
hill in a temple with clearly defined walls 300 by 20} feet. 
In the center was an altar of solid masonry I 5 feet Mjuare at 
the base, in good preservation, and nearly 20 fert high. At 
each corner the foundations and part of the walls of circular 
towers 6 feet thick were plainly visible. Tholographs were 
obtained at various points, but owing to the trees and 
thick tropical underbrush it was difficult to show the altar 
and temple as they really appeared. Resuming our search, 
we travelled over ruins every few hundred feet for six nulcs. 
On the following night we camped at another temple and 
took several interesting photographs. A trench uas dug. 
and in one of the altars we found a plaster wall, and on the 
plaster floor an abundance of brails and !^r<»krn pottery and 
two diorite celts or chisels. After travelling six hours west 
over ruins at nearl\' every step, ami cr<»ssiuj^' the great bar- 
ranca of Xilitlahco, ue finallv reached the uesirrn biuimlarv 
of the ruined citv. 

The first excavation reveaK il the ruins <.f ,» buiMmg 
erected with U!ui**ual skill, the stiMie-"! ha\ ir^g be«n tut in 
e<ju.il (linn ii^-ions, about |S x 12 x H» ii)i.lu^. We !«'un«i 
ouTsiK e-* in a circular chamber filK d w ith ilust aut! tra^^'iu-tits 
of tiiuln r whuh crmnbli d at the tnuv h. at'.il with broki n 
piaslt-r p.iuUtd a btilli.ifit re<I and white. 1 he p; ^tih nt 
mii**t h.i\ e Im «•!! 4»f t\i «:1< nt ijua'it) . Mi\< tl with lh:> *!« I»r is 
were Iar,j<- b iuM« is aiwl gr.ivil. In the ttnlre v\ r w<re sur- 
pii^<tl t«> IruJ hu'ii.in b^ne^-. and a p''rte*.t >l»« !• t«»n *A wliat 
h.is In I n priiUinim e.j b\ |)r. WiUlin.t'i. of tin- Auuruan 
Mu«-« iiin of \,iliital history, t«» !»• a Mi xii.ni li* ., A pie- 
h.'-tortc M' \n. .m <!• ^ I- a U'»v ' !t\ . l*r-'* ^sot I". \\ rvjiin.m, 
«»l llar\.ird. is 1: iK it.' a *'jMt5a! sti;i;\ ••♦ thi ••uN •^.t, and 
w-mld \\Vv \\\ h.i'.r the w!i«»'i- •.>.♦ !t t'»n wli:vh wa^ t^-uii-i 
'I lit V h i!M*Mr w .!•» i !« .in»'ti Oijt. .uiti «»u tlu il "'r wcri t'jntl 
l.ir .,•• «j I intit :i s of •»t«»n«* bi ai!^, iii '!s. jin k^ .».*.d h« ads ot 
tl:* -r it •* 

1 r.i\ • t!i:i.; a iii-** '»*»'i!h. we t fjt« r« d a lU'-ai'd U tti the 
ea t .iM'l w*-^l h:.I.-, f*/'. \\:t'^ a j>'.i^t<T fl«»'r. !r»»:n whuh we 
|»v K« ti up a n jri.'i' r «il b* .».is i.t '^\* < w *.i'!' aru! -»» r:«» fit:ne 
A p- k. I.'. .af it \ i-\ t ir-» • I'lt II i"* bt I ri n- t« d, that n^ 1: .iter :.d 
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of the same kind is found in Mexico. The jade of Australia 
and South America docs not resemble the jade found in these 
Mexican ruins. Jade found in China docs resemble it some- 
what, and the question is a^ked whether there ever was any 
Cfinnection between China and the ruined city. 

After a days ride almost due south, we found on the side 
of a steep hill a lar^je cut stone. 7 feet x 2 feet, on which is 
carved the fijjure of an Indian, and near the summit two 
idols, one of which measured five feet in height. About ten 
miles east, at a place called Chalchiutepetl, ••The Hill of 
the Trecious Stones." we found the greatest number of j;rcen 
diorite an<i jade beads, also .shell ornaments, a Ci>pper bell, 
d^e^s ornaments, a seal of terta colta. and a peculiar object 
resemhlin^j an K;^'yplian tear-bottle. Here we discovered 
two pyramiils, one of them more than 00 feet hi^jh. The hill 
appvMred to have been smoothed down and then faced with 
small cut stones about tS x '» x 4 inches. 

S >nv.* of the nv)si in tercet in j; idols were found here ; one 
with curious markinj; on the breast —a symbol of fire, and on 
thj face a strikin;; expression of pain. They are all made 
of hard stone, diorile and jade. A tablet with hieroj^lyphics 
was found near this place. 3 feet 1 J x I foot, and althoujjh 
much obliterated is an indication of what this interesting 
locality is likelv tt) vieUl. 

Abtiut ten miles south we found a quantity of bone 

and shell beails. and within a space of 12 inches two do/en 

finelv formeil lance heads and two small masks. Close to 

thesr was a lavcr of human b<mes tour to six inches thick 

and twenty feet in lent^th. The skulls appeared perfect, but 

fell to pieces at the slightest pressure. The canine teeth 

seemed to have been ground flat. This dep«>sit of bones 

couKl be plainlv seen from the canon twentv-five feet below. 
I « « 

(fom;4 north, we found most of the l)uildin^s buried. In 
one passageway on the ilivide there were two chambers filled 
with ashes, stones an<l pottery, and two ^reen stone masks, 
and a mile south of this we came to a wall fourteen feet '\x\ 
height and tv\oand a half feet thick. The material was 
limestone, and the mortar in some places was as hard as 
the stone. 

A dav's iournev north brou »ht us to the remains of an 
arch V) feet hi^^h, and the toundatii>n of an edifice coverinjj 
Sin era! acres. In a mound n<it far off we uncovered the front 
wall of a buihlin^. Near the top were twelve stones shaped 
like sii^.ir loives. an J laid sitle by side with the broad end 
proii'ctm^'. We du^ up heatls of trachyte and iade, and 
many circular stones like ^grindstones. 
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Eight miles to the westward was found a temple with the 
extraordinary dimensions of t>oo by 200 feet. After four 
days spent in dig^Mng at this place, we came upon a large 
olla, or jar, filled with mother-of-pearl objects. Many of 
these were in the form of fishes, and four were kingly head.^, 
with a head dress. All were perforated. 

My survey extended over a space of several hundreil scjuare 
miles. The country was a succession of ridges and ravmes, 
and every ridge was covered with ruined structures. I'nlil 
additional e.xca vat ions have been made, it would be idle to 
speculate regarding the inhabitants of the rumed city. Hut 
extensive research by an expedition which I expect tu 
organize may settle many cpiestions as to their iilentity. 



MYTHOLOCHC TOTKMS. 
liv sn.ini.N n. ii.r-r. 

The patriarch Jacob, just before his death, called his sons 
together and prophesied their future d-.'stiny and that of 
the tribes that were to descend from them. In doing so he 
used certain symbols or emblems which were probably promi- 
nent in their tribal escutcheons, and made the^^e the bans of 
his prophecy. The following is his language : **Judah is a 
lion's whelp;'* ••The Scepter shall n<»t depart from ludah 
until Shiloh come ; ' •'Issachar is a strong ass couching down 
between two burdens ;" •* I)an shall be a serpent bv the y^d\\ 
an adder in the path ; ' •* Naphtali is a hind let 1ck>sc .'* 
••Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a well ;** 
••Henj.imin shall raven as a wolf, m the morning he shall 
devour the prey anil at night divule the spnll^ " (tcnesis. 
Chapter 4H: S. 14, 17, 2i, 22, 27. In tliese expressions. \\c 
have a scries of word pictures which clearly p<irtray the 
characteristus of the dittereiit tribrn, their historv. as 
well as a description of the geographical localities which 
they oiCdpietl. How the patriarch came to u^e this lan- 
guage is a niystery. but there m.iy have been a kind of 
puture langua,;*' prevaK nt in the p.itn.irihal age which he 
use il to drsi^n.iti* the tr.iits of rai h otie <»f his chiMren, and 
to show that thr lu'^tory *»f each one of the tribr^ which 
should drs^rnd from them. wouM part.ike of thrsr traits It is 
know n that at a v«t\ <ar !v tiiiu s.'Miif.v .uit n.imi-^ and eml)Iems 
wrre gi\<n to uuiiv itlu.iN. and that thi ^e wrre transmitted to 
the ihiMrrn. an«I a'* lli» tr i»«.st»rit\ iiui»aNrtl, thev b«came 
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tribal cmhlcm-^. There were also dreams which were pro- 
phetic, an<l it may be that the patriarch in his dreams saw 
the emblems which belonj^'ed to the dilferenl sons, and in 

them read the history of the Inbes which should be raised 

» 

up from them. Whatever the eN])lanation is. the passa^jes 
furnish a ^ood illustration of a custom which was Cf»mm(»n 
amon^ the uncivilized races, and iN still prevalent anion^ the 
aborigines of America, namel\ : the custom of ^jivinj^' the 
names of animals and plants to the ciiildreti. and making 
the^e srrve as emblems <if the clan or tribe.* 

In nu>st of the tribes these names were ^;iven by the 
mother, or rather were taken from the clan to which the 
mother lu'lonj^ed. and were transnutted by a fixed law. for 
the children bv the law of matriarchv, alwavs belon 'ed to 
the clan of the mother, anil carried the name and eml)l..m 
of that clan. It was in this wav that the clan, tribal and 



fami'y name^ first appeared. They w«'re not name** whiih 
were take^n from the employments. occupati«>ns, or Iraiies, 
nor were they names which were dcncriplive of pergonal ex- 
plo.t^ or incnlents such as som* ot the Indians have borne, 
ne>r w /re ihev arbitrary nuk narn-*^ which wore i/iven to 
<le'*cr;be the characteristics of the indivulii.i!. but they were 
ancestral nauK-s and resemble in this resj> -ct surn.imes which 
.ir<* now I'Ntant. The main ditt.rence brtu ecn the historic 
anil pr< histone surnames was that the iatt<r were always the 
nanus dt animals w!iuh were re-.arded as an*.estors, while in 
historic tunes, surnames wert* tit-rixed lr«»m <k i up.iti*»ns, etc. 
( >^ c.isi. .!i.i! !\ there w as a nam- w h:/h w as a!t'»^r:h<*r private, 
ami which n; .;hl be%ca!Ied the <!rea!n nam-' J-t it wa'? the 
na:!U' iii sfitn-* animal w Iki h .4p;>eari<i to the individual in «i 
*lre.i:n I hesr lire ims i..iinv- attet I'»n;^ tasim^. and were 
the Ti-ult *»t the h:.!ii -n e\Mvists of ijv mind wliuh woulii 
naturally o*.i',:: bt-ae the :n!li.it:'»n •■! warr.«'rs. When tht* 
viM«»n of sMju" aiM'M II appeared, the youn.; man !t !t himself 
prepar< d t«»r h> initiation as a warri »r. and a*- he pre^-i-nted 
hiMi-( It for the rite he w^^iild lake the- --kin ot the animal or 
*oim* • .;iire of it .is a peisoual tetii^h <»r tliarm aiul wo.ild 
•oin the st.vietv wh.vh bore the name oj the aniu) i! that had 
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\i I I \\ I*. .*. 'i I. -I I *\t \* ti 1 If. >'■••■' I •'»■» »•!' I »'•••*.• ♦' •* I •• «.{!.• \» h" w»»r.« irt 
th.« <• t« • .if m i« t. » l> • « I I .• ■ I • ' I i» ' »' . w . • > r«' t '. I •• .♦»•'-•* Jur 
Ki'i- I. "*- •• I "f \f • I »l K» I 'It of h ■ I • t.|i.^'> !• • .. H.' »l««. c>^» • "ii" U.i.:i»« 
r , I', •»• ,\ »:r«. ; "f I • .1* ».!,..■ r w ki'« '•■i- »' •» ^' " • ••" ' *' • •■ • f iT"!.- *«• a 

if»t I t.f I • ..;. t »« f" » • ■ ■■hit- .|> jli 1 1 1« ■• « W 1,1 » f ,1- - < i.if 1 Hi ri«tif» !• . n W*. 
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••ti««* ru:l.t* I* *(■■••«• >* ti«i iin lM>ri. §: i»i<'. iii* «ir triiM • 
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appeared to him.* In this way there arose a system of reli- 
gion which was very wide-sj)read and very powerful anion j^ 
all the hunter tribes of America which was called totemism.* 

Now it is to this totem ism that we shall ilevole the present 
chapter. 

I. We shall he^in with a descripticm of the s\stem and 
the new kinship introduced by it. 

i; There were two kinds of kinship, the natural and arti- 
ficial. The natural was that s\stem which leil to t;ivin^' the 
names and emblems of the mother or Mtlier t<i the chiliiren. 
but the artificial was that uliich introiluccd into all the to- 
temistic tribes a new relationship which transcendeil kin- 
ship according to the flesh. Acconlin^' to tolrinism. every 
male person must marry oulsiije of hi^ cl.m. The chiMien 
which were born brlon^nl to the clan ot their mother and 
took the name of her clan rather than that oi the father. 
There were a few tribrN, jikt* the i)akotas fi.r tii'^tance. in 
which the law of matriarchy was ehaii^< il t«> p.itiiarihy, and 
the children in th.it casr tnuk tlu* name <»1 the tatlur but 
it was ^'rnerally the mntlur who '^*ivc the iiainr. I hr nanu- 
w.is taken alwa\s Irom s'>mr aniina!, ami /« iu rallv fr«»m «»ne 
that .ibouuileil in the rri^mn 

2 rills rr la t ion sir. J) w liu h came !r.)n). htNt«.t\ afji! ti««in ii- 
lii.jMHi. dattd back to the tnnt- w h< u th* tl ttru rit t; :1k ^ w« ri- 
elans <»t nfic tnbi', aiul ^n Wiii- d««-v • "it •! iif.w a i":r.!ii'in 
aIU^^tor. I hi* p««wrr of f!: .."ii an. I i- .ui! !m a'*i'-»tr\. 
If«l the pr. ipli- t«» \ alui' ill'* ai\. I; i;. r. r, n|. ,ji .i^ •; . >, . I) n.l r. ^ 
up Tl tlir !.im;'n'% tli.iii tli--* !• ' it j- 1:*.-)! .}» v i.jv "i :!•• ti » \' ■!« d 
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2 It was a fraternity which ran throu^^h the iliHerenl 
tribes of a stock or confederacy, ant! which brouj^ht tojjelher 
all of the clans which bore the same aninuil name and had 
the same totem, and made them brothers. 

To iilustratr : The Irr>)uoiv \%h<i dwelt in New Vnrk. were comp^srt) of 
hve tril»r^ cich trtl>e wa^dtvKlrcI intu ten ur twelve i lan% named after animaU 
- the \*ol(, l)rar. beaver, turtle, deer, ^nif>e, beron and hav^k. The tribes 
hved in the diitrrent parti of the Htate, and each trd>e bad its ov^o C(.iuncit 
hu«is«, head chief, ^ichemi and !i|>eciric territory The) were named and &itu* 
ated AS t »llov^s: Het{innin< at the eaM. Mohawkv callrd "The Shield, ' ne«t 
the ( >nnoi).)t:a\ called •'Name-Hearer,'* (>n«idrt% **The (ireat Tree.' ( ay- 
UK'iv "The (ireat Pipe," Srnecav 'The I>*Nir-Keej>er," as they uere the per* 
l^etual k»-e|>ers of the d«H)r ol the "Iohk hou»e." • 

A {>ers 'n vvhci l>elon|{ed tit the wolf clan could travel alunic the trail which 
led from trit»r ut tribe, and would hnd the meml>ers nf the vvdlf clan read\ to 
rr<.f .ve him an<i pr> (ect hirn and f^we him i home amoOK them a% if he uai 
their o>%n brother, as th(*v were brothers aect rdin^; to an archaic fraternity 
and bore the \amc fraternal emblem. 

I here \% as alv> an emblem uhu h every tine carried abt>ut hi% persi>n which 
indicatrd the clan t > \«htch he brjoiii^rd. I his ma> have consisted in the pic- 
ture >f an animal insiribc^d upft\ an amulet or it may have • on^i&ted in the 
faNhim t'f cutting; the hair, m ikint; the mt<L asms, or v%i-.irin< apparel. (»r of 
ornamrntint{ the (KTvm or latti»««tn»; the f.tce Whatever the emblem was. tt 
Masi* uiv ilent ti> a c^.tt of arms, and was a native heraldry I his hrraldrv 
was rr .•fc:ni-»*i! rvrrv whrrr a*> ^i^nil'u .tnt of a (i>trn istu bn tl.ril.< «hl It was 
ftuppifnrntrl nften iiUjrs b) si^n lan^'iMkC^ f^r e.ich tribe had a name wimh 
(. ulr! l>e exprrsMNl tiv sirhs 

I hr l'a>%nrr wh<>>««i!an litem is the vvoit is seen m a plate »;iven b) Cat- 
lin. bo* '.i:if( up ttir h.^n) and rtn^rr^^ >o as t<i sh'>vv thr w >lf s ears. Amim*: the 
Huri-n^ an ! |iak>{is &.** ni inner of cuttin.; tlir hair wa* "«iich as t«i make the 
h**a 1 at 'iiie Mi.:K»*^tit«" i-l thf animal cr bird vvh«ise t«'trm the j»frM»n tarried. 
Ihi»»»*ft n#»r the ( rrKf .id .itwl Im* k of the hr « 1 an! ears Tes»*mblmK the 
wing' h«M 1 anil tait ».| the eik:!"-. slio««i! tl*. it the jhtn- n bel»n^»d to the 
eat{!«- clan Ihr ri.I»;'» of h ur w ii h w.is left on th^ tri>»vn, resrmbiin,^ the 
back t thr : uJt il-», s.^-iwcd tl.it W.v jvr - in bri n^^rd l<' \hv buJJiloclin . 

V -: -rc th»» If it lis «f thf N nl; \\»*^t ( • .isi thr luure « I the "^ ,i:: ! .r 
fr. i:, Mf 1 i-r S4 iilp.n, thri!" ibb* n^urc tif tr.e uull tatr.i < 1 up' n tbe arms, 
'.^. -«., br»M-»i 'rl't. k i.r »1j J^l••r^ of the m tn ami vvMnian w- u! 1 in-b. ite the 
i'\ 4n -r tr:!»*» to \s !.. If ti » v b* 1 'r:.:rd. 

III.- Ill ra*. irv v\ax# ■ r v nrnt t > thit wbi.S l>eIi'rKe 1 ti- thr r \ al famlie^ 
of I. jr. ; •• ml with', nir of th** tr. ►>'•'» ^n mb«. ,. »-d il.r ^-er-.i-al >»!V of th»* fatndv 
i*(i ! tb** r'>p! lis in 1 tr.i Itii in tl ii: «t •' V . It w in a** inu' ii a ^li^n of fr.tternity 
as ti »• pi'is ba !,:*s in 1 oVi-r "^^ m^jol-, wl.ith are vv rn bv the m»-r:it»« rs ^'f the 



Mr I. II M ••'•:* I -s« > •* \ 11 <i»«' 111* II •»•'?• «'f »♦»*• •.i'".«* »r» » » u Ih'IImt Mi«li »w k». 
<». •'»• Mj.i I „•»• I «■ fc'i»«»i s.| ,<>u>*f«' !•'••• •r« f'l "1-* r-l«««f iii*t'i I'l 
» i»»« • I f » . • .• i« « I lit f r.t ., • .• - I . I .'i «■ •••! .11 I • -''tf .i» I »• ' r I .>^* !.'• I .1- - • \. 
1 1 » t I f »• ,;. ' !• - %|.>|' Im .ir I'. I ' •'' * ■• \t « t«> r.'-i ..t ». . I, » •• • r »*»• • 1 S.. ■!• • t -..li-' 
• li-' '.iwk VI. f i"'i 11 «•!» !«• \\iT •■ *ti^- <• \liri« III *v « ■■ tl. i* I I 
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various secret tocteties and college fraternities, but introduced a brocberhiH^d 
which was stronger and more sacred than that which came from tbeee ««iettes * 



(4, According; to Mr. Morgan, there were two changes. 
First. The chanjje of descent from the female line to the 
male line. Second. The change of inheritance of the 
property of the deceased member from the clan or gens in 
the collective capacity to the agnatic kindred, and finally to 
the mans children.' Vet there were certain rights and privi- 
leges which inhere in the system. These were as follows : 
if The right of electing chiefs, fi The right of inheritance 
of the properly of deceased members. <•, The right of be- 
stowing names upon members and adopting strangers into 
the gens. 1//1 The right of help, defense and redress <if in- 
juries, t' Right to a common burial place and a sliarr in 
religious ceremonies. 1/; Right to a reprc^cntat!«>n in 
council of the gens. . ^, Obligation not to marry in thr 
gens. All these rights and privileges were enjoyed by th»'Hf 
who bore the clan emblem. The totem which he canitil on 
his person brought an obligation on the clan which b^rt- the 
same totem to defend him. They were all l)rothers, init by 
kinship, but by religion. 

; In some tribes the couimunistic system prevalli d. The 
faniilies and persons whi^h b»*loii;.;ed to a particular tl.m had 
a share of the f«»«M| which was to be had, whether it was in 
his own family or in sonie other family. The supplv was to 
tlu' clan rather than to the houst hoM This did not a!ua\s 
exist, lor there were tribes where the f.imily iivt-d sop.iT.ile, 
and had its pro\ isjons st parat<\ but it w.is \er\ common In 
sill h a lase ihr tt»tein may be snd to h.iv<* brou^^'ht th<- pro. 
\ isti>n to e.u h jK-fsMn 

'> The inli«ritani*f of l.indfd proju rt\' was ni ihi i !,in 
rin-re wa-* n«»pr«»p-rty in stvn.ilty atn»ii^ thr uiiv:\.! •* d 
tr:b» s Thr pfoj) rty a'ld rtfiH Is «»f th«' !n'»th«T pass, ,1 t«i lit-r 
i lii!«lr<ri. an«! in i|< tault <»t tli* :n. to In t s'-tf r s ^ ln!.!r« n. hut .1!- 
w a\ s t( ;natn« d in tile . Ian I liis is tlw t a-i- .tn:«ii'/ ihi A* "n- 
c| nns Am 'n.; tli • I.a^' iMas tlif Ian*! is h 'd mi ii>«nT«:» a* 
llir pr-ip' rl\* I if t hi- ^.i*'!!!!! injt N . Iial .if«r a p< r ^••n ^ ..*• .\ at«d 
a I'll h' had a p* r -••iial 1 1 i.in to :t w !» h li- v <nj!,i s, I! •■' a**v 
oil.' «»• th«* i "'1 !utj:i't\ Atpon.' tin- Ir ••; ;»':s thr p' .;•. itv 
w .!•» h- f" till »r \' HI i!i ►.'Ms ( fti^' 1; !• Mt*\ . i li M" n ; ...k 
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nothing from their fathers, but inherited their mother's 
effects. * 

^7) The history ' of the clans is thus jjiven by the totem. 
It appears that the different tribes j»re\v up tf>^;ether and 
bore the names of a common ancestry, as the animal names 
of the clans were repealed in every tribe. This, to be sure, 
varied in the different tribes, for there were in some of the 
clans, or j^entes, sub-j;entes, which took other names. There 
were also -clans which became incorporated in certain tribes, 
and these introduced certain emblems or totems. Still, 
even witn this confusion the history of the tribe could be 
traced in the totems. 

S) The jjovernment of the clan was influenced by to- 
temism. Ihe office of sachem or civil chief is hereditary in 
the ^jens, but elective amonj^ the members. Kach ^ens had 
the power to depose as well as elect its chiefs. 

Carver s\y% of the DAkous: **The office of sachem or clan elder, passes 
from brother to brother, or from uncle to nephew. That of war-chief uas be- 
stowed as a reward of merit and was not hereditary. The sachem has more 
immediate management of civil affairs His assent is necessary to all treaties " ' 

Among the \Vinneb.iKc» the sons of a deceased chief were not always eli* 
gible, for on the death of a chief his sister's son succeeds htm in preference to 
his o>»n son * 

** A practice was common amonf{ certain tril>es, such as the Shawnees, 
Miamis, S.iuks and Kotrs, of naminic children into the i^ens. This would en- 
able a s >n to Hi)"rcr»! his f.ither in o(h:e, and enable the children to inherit the 
propert) from the father. The father had no control over the question of 
naminK the children It ^%as left by the gens to certain persons, most of them 
matrons, who were to be consulted when children were to be nametl. with 
power to determine the name to be given.** ^ 

Merrera retnirks of the Mayas: **They were w<mt to 
observe their podi^jrees very much, and therefore lhf)uj^ht 
themselves all related and were helpful to one another. They 
did not marrv anv that bore the same name as their father. 



This was looked upon as unlawful."' 

•*The La^^'una Pueblo Indians are or^ani/ed in j^entes with 
descent in the female line. Kach town is divided into tribes 
or families, and each of these jjroups is named after some 
animal, bird, herb. tree, plant, or one of the four elements. 
Some are called bear, cleer, rattlesnake, corn. wolJ and 



• S*i«. \rrir*nt Sg<'i».»» . |, \\\ 

• It «ii» It ttitcitii-'tc tti«t«»r) rfi*li'*r tlifin s ir***!** «l<»tfi<'<il «irtrit>^I. ttin^ttmrh 4*4«%**r7 

Tlw* ftiaf^rii^iM •< III ttit> lirt iin* iitA> lit' r4>ttii>«rt*«l («> CMb«or*ioii iti iiMMltTti tini«*«. for tl 
«||« «!«•%• trr» ri'riiitrb.tliii' 

'^■•» \iirit t.f **< «i"tv. |i. r.'i 

• ?VM» \it<-i"iit %M |. 1^. |i I*,; 

• \rrit>fit s,M»i*»t*. !• !♦•« 

• llil* •how « th.it iiiitntrrht oxi«tfi| •timnir lh<* If A) «» 
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water. The children are of the same tribe, ^^ens as their 
mother. ■ 

There are many other characteristics to the totem system 
but th<>se which have been si)oken of will show how power- 
ful and ! ar- reach in j4 it was. 

II. We therefore turn from the>.e to speak of the relation 
of totemism to the native mylholoj^y. Here let us say 
that there uas a native nutholo-'v in America which was as 
varied and interesting as tiiat whicii prevailed in Scandinavia, 
India, or even in cLiN^ic lands. 

rins m\ tholoj^y hail not reacheil the ^^ta^^e where pers<inal 
divinities nere reco;7ni/ed and mvths invented to eeleliratc 
their exploits, nor had it reached that st.i^e wiiere the nature 
povvcfs and heaven Iv bod us vv ire deincil. or at an\ rate, to no 
such extent as they were in the Far I'.asi. though there were 
certain mvths that celibralLd llu- ixploiis of the mountain 
ilivinilu's, and otheis rtjiresriUcil ihi- natuie power > as liu- 
m.mi/ed divinities. The chief ptM. uliat Uit s of Anur uan m\th- 
olo^'v was that it alxatnded with .iiiiMia! divinities an<i run^ 
the chanj^es as to the exploits ot thcsi , viewed as piiNonal 
beings or «ts humant/.< d animals. 

It Is intiiesiin^ to ^o <.\ i r the dilti u nt j».irls ol the c«»nti- 
nent to st t- how the tiiuinais wtie t!i ili* d and in.ulf t«» repre- 
sent super natural b< ini,s. 

It wuiil«l sitMi as It tlie who!r >K\ and t artl). ariii evt n liie 
waters urnlir the taith .%cre tiiii il w 1,11 the uij.i ;marv !»» ii.^s 
who bofi tlic .iMiMia! foMU «int! Mi li ••! luiui.iu attr il>i.te's. 
I ill '•can be- a*.*.onf)t< il !«»r oil the ^i-uir.d li:at to:, in:-. v. was 
till" p! I V .:! :..■ ft i; :**i\ an-l the n«v ih^ \» . u ab«-nt l!.«' a!i::uals 
w h kU \\ I 1 ( \\ I •! iiij'ji- li .In tt«t< ni ^ It i^ mi this w .i\ i Ii.it llu 
t ar !v 1*. -t«»' \ o| t'»lt n:.-:r. u a^ 1 1 .ifi-»:ii I tt *. a"': t h- ii.* i* :• ' 
,1 1'l I . I • ■ ■ ' ■ » I « ! 1 1 1 ' • t • • 1 1 m ^ \\ I I • : n » I • 1. : i • \\ n I i : ■ - ^ ■. • s i • » 
liu ;i.\ ! 1 - •!. \ a V I \ • J < -it V .i! .■ . 5H.v-:i...v !i a^ »t >!.« ■ a n t l.at 
tin CI : .11 «■: l.-t'ii. ♦•!; \v a » n nxth-''- \, ai'.-l l!.« i::\ths 
w ♦ rt {'.■ k 111' I ii.« .1'.^ < ! |.:« -f I » I , t*..' I"*- . - 1 !. t ■. "W - 
:: ^^ ^. .1 ' -.* t vt . i\ < -! t ii«* !! ) : ii - . - i:.t<r • 't ii.. « :i t!'. . - a ^ •! .Mt . 

I. I li« r«* "M r»' n V *■ H u«» »ij» t».» ,u !■,, I .. A I. }i .\' rt* r« ..tr .<• 1 .%• .i> ••■»t««ni 
U }, • ). \\i u <! II IK* II.' « ,U !■ . r* >• r\ *i»rr« iJ !■» •! •• « nili f^r !!.• » *»• fr- 
fi I < (i*« (1 Al 1 1.<- I n x.-.t .11 .} II. •!.«• f.« »' I ^' «.r '. ;.• i 1.' in fi 1. 1 *.. t!.» > !■• 
I nil*' A*i \ u*«i> 1 Uf r-'o «it «1 tli« ,11 iii.ii «*it < « •''•>r*» »Mtii.fti r*Ait.*«. 
•. 'I Li t*' \\*t* * r» ii'j' I. II.* ' I • \\ ' .« ••.!-• I * J"! • ! %j t** 1 t Ji«* •.»'..• iv **,-ii. «• t!ir 
j:r« it . •• rtf* r ■•( I f «* rtt • • '♦••r «'r ■ i. .»ur» i.t r«i * i** ti l» ••■• .«i. nt .i . li ii«»!j«' 
iit..l\\i-*i r»|r'«»!tti| i.i ff Mi .It .'...iI •« . .' II. • • I 1 !■• r<* M t r»* ii-« tr.« 
» -• wi, i, k' I « •.*.• i«:« .1 itf I'f ■?• ». •» !•• tl.« i-**; •■ (i-r t'»'\ »»«r«' fi. i •*( 
li .ir\« ■ i* • » I ■ *■• "f t l.t ^'r> •!* .11 •• .1, I f.'i »» i»* f »• i: ;• 1 n-* ♦ f a; , ••■•r «if 
llir I .ii. i.f ir '»• "f \ ... »fc»- '1.11 j':u4i rti.-l ti.' ••• • \i .".*• i»rr» a pl^* \^** 

of mt'if.t^ t<i *.\, *•■ »{,«» Uir*' tli«' t"!t 'I. iif I t.,ti I '1,. I. l*l,i-ft» «»ft« al«) 
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ni^rthi which pc>rpi*tuAt4*d tho hiiiU)ry of a trilxv SotuetiiufM th«*'««« luytbti 
carry the tribe back to their oriKioa) home or sUrtint; place, and iihow 
how, when and where they recc«iv(Hl their Mmt t4tt4«tiiM and how th<*y chanfced 
them during their migration. 5. There were myth* whieh Hhowed the own- 
enihip that came from inheritanc^e. as the totem of the individunl or family 
waa placed U|m)d every utenniK wea|K>D, ke«*piiake and article of furrjture 
that t>elonged to the individual, and bivamea kind of monogram. Thi*re 
wer« mytha |)er|)etuated Ity the secret HtHMetics, which mnde known the 
migrations of the tril)ea and at the same time pre<licted the future state 
of the persons who were initiated. Among the OJibwas, the Drat degree 
of the initiation was full of the symbols of creation, but as the candidate 
went on through the ditTerent degn^ea the different animals which repre- 
sented the clan totems were found to guard the entrance*. The bear spirit 
guarding the flrst degree, the wolf the seinmd, etc. The can hdate muU 
pray and make ofTerings of tobacco thit th^ spirits should drive th«* mtle 
vt>lent spirits away fn)m the opening and that the entrance to th«* degree 
might l)e o|ien to him. Ser|)ent spirita were the evil manitims whoopfMMed 
progress, but if the prayers and feasta wen* sufficient the largest serpent 
raised his body so as to form an arch so that the candidate might pM9 on 
his way while the four amaller serpents moved to either aide of the path* 
In the second degree the candidate personated the liearapirit and waa 
identiHed with the totem. 7. There were also myths concerning the **jour« 
ney of the soul ** among certain tribes. These were very significant, and 
yet were connected with the totem system. 

Illustrations of these different kinds of myths mijjht be 
jjivcn. but we shall content ourselves with a few of the picto- 
(l^raphs which have been preserved, and the interpretations 
of them which have been furnished. 

Schoolcraft has spoken of some of the totems of the I)ako- 
tas, and has ^iven a plate which is quite si<;ni(icant. On this 
we see, first, four ••jjodsof the water/* represented under the 
figure of animals 3, 4. 5 and 6 with lij;htnin|j darting from 
their heads, with the principal god near them 7 . In the 
picture the circle represents the >ea which surrounds the 
earth. It has four passages 1 1 across it. representing 
the doors through which the gods go out into the world. 
The dotted line shows the migration route. Another picto* 
graph shows the god of the forest, under the figure of an 
owl 12 perched upon a tree; at the foot of the tree is the 
home of the ••god;** on either side of him are the eagle and 
hawk 14 . which are his guards or sentinels. One of the 
gods of thunder 15 is also represented, which is an enemy 
c»f the god of the forest. Another pictograph represents 
the six gods of the thunder, with thunderbolts in one hand 
and the rain falling from the other. The gods have Mjuare 
heads, with four points or peaks above the s(juare to repre- 
sent the four (quarters of the sky. Another picture represents 
the •• goddess of war." with bat tie- ax in one hand and four 
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rin^s on the arms. Above the figure i> an arch representing 
the sky. These were the mytholo^ic totems of the Dakotas. 
Those of the Iroquois can be seen on the ''bark records.** 

An interpretation of certain mylholoj^ic totems has also 
been jjiven by Catlin. There were four articles of great ven- 
eration and importance. These were four sacks of water made 
from a buffalo's skin, sewed toj^ether in the form of a larjjc 
tortoise. These four tortoises contained water from the four 
quarters of the world. Their principal actors were eij^ht 
men, with the entire skins of buffalos thrown over their 
backs, the horns, hoofs and tails remaininj^ on their bodies 
in a horizontal position, enabling; them to imitate the actions 
of the buffalo, whilst they were lo<ikin^; out of its eyrs as 
through a mastjue. The bodies of these men were chiefly 
naked, and all painted in the most extraonlinary manner, 
with the nicest adherence to exact simiiaritx. their limbs, 
bodies and faces be in;; in every part covered either with 
black, red or white paint. Mach one <»f these stran^je char- 
acters had als») a lock <»f buJfalo\ hair tied around his ankles - 
in his ri^jht hanci a rattle, and a slender while rod or siatf, 
six feet lon^j, in the other, and carried on hn back a bunch 
of ^reen willow b(»uj^hs about the usual si/e «»f a bunille of 
straw. These ei^ht men bein^ di\ ided into Jour pairs. t«Mik 
their positions on the f<»ur dillerent side s of the *.urb or bijj 
canoe, representing^ thereby the Jour caidinal points, and 
between each ^;roup of them, with the back turned to the 
bi^' canor, was another h:^ure, en^M;;ed in the same dance, 
kerpin^' strp with them, with a similar staff or wand in tme 
h.itid aiul a r.Ut!(* in the other, and bnt)^ four in number 
au'-Wi-nn..; a'.;am to tlie four cardinal pMints. The ImkIk-s of 
tht ^«' f«»ur \<».:ti.^ fiu-n were cliully nakrd, with no other 
dr<'s-. u|H>n th< 111 than a beautitu! k:lt arouml the waist, 
tnadc <d <'.i'.;!e <[.:il!'» anti ermitH-. aiu! \iiy sji',« ridid hcul 
lilt ^•♦rs rnatic <•! the s.irnr niati-rtals I\\«toJ tht s« t'.^ure* 
Wffe paint* tl r'it:r< !y bla* k, with poaM»!« <1 iharvi^.i! ami 
jjte« *«r. w lit.iii th* V i .»'!• d thr 'Mir m i*n« tit. or n:.;ht , ' and the 
nu;ii< ii»\is w Ir.ti- -^i'' .In \\ 1ik h w « u- d< .tt<il a'l «•*. « r t'n- \t \> »*!:rs, 
thi\ lali'c! ••-tar*' 1 Im- oth« r tu •• w « 1 1 ;> i;;it' «i tr^sn head 

to tout as r« d .is \i-iMrI.«»n i«"'.M ti. ik-* t!:« :r.. I li« •»< , they 
S.I'd, ii ♦»?<•♦.•!)!« d tin «!iN. and tin- uli:tf ^!f<.»»s .vliuh were 
p.i:n!('d i:;> .i::<l i!"U!io\4r tluir li .■! i >, •• ,;h«»^t ^ \\ hu h the 
m'T 'i: :' • r »\ n \\ . r«- ^ li.i «.!i a\\ i\ 

ill i li:-» !« i'\^ Us t«» X,i\ c up tlu- i ! i^ ".r^ .it ;«n «»f tlie 
t«»t< M^N. Ii \\ •;■ In- und* r- 1'» • I th.it ih' n- w • iv hi \ . i .4) krids 
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of totems, all of which arc sujj^cstivc of mytholojjy, or at 
least of religious customs and superstitions. The followinjj 
embraces nearly all classes and a description of the 
offices which they filled: Kirst. The clan totem. This was 
j^cnerally received from the mother. thou(;h in the tribes 
that had reached the patriarchal a^e, it was received from 
the father. •• Second. The tribal tot«'m, common to all the 
members of a tribe to the exclusion of other tribes. Third. 
The individual totem, belon^^in^ to an individual and not 
pasNin^; to his descendants. ' Fourth. The villajje totem, 
common to all the residents of the villajje. generally 
derived from the chief of the village. Fiflh. The phratry 
totem, common to all the members of a phratry or sub-divis- 
ion of a tribe, and derived from sonie former tribal iliiision. 
Sixth. The sub-j;ens totem, called by Frascr the split totem. 
Seventh. The mytholojjic* totem. 

■ I ' **The clan totem was reverenced bv a bodv of men and 
women who called themselves by the name of the totem, be- 
lieved themselves to be of one blood, descendants t>f a com- 
nmn ancestor, bound together by common oblij;ations to each 
other and by a common faith in the totem." 

Thr (Un^'nan is to the habit (if assimilating himself to his totem by dressing 

in the skin or f>iher p.irt of the totem animal, arranging his hair aod mutilating 

bt^ bttc!) ^) as ttv resemble the tottm, or representing the totem on his bcxly by 

tattcM>intc or paint. 'I be belief was common amon^; the Indians that they had 

an animal in their bodirs \ clansman athxes a totem mark or signature to 

tre;iiif*s .ind deeds, and p.iints and carves it on his ueapon», cani>e9 and tents. 

In iIcAth the clansman sought to become one with hi& totem, so be \%as burieti 

% ith the clan and had the clan totem placed atH)\ e hi« grave * It was an article of 
faith that the clan sprang from a totem or animal ancesti>r and that each clan 

at dejith rejoined the ancestors, though whether the) re«issumed the animal 

shape is a question. 

( ian t'*(ems were prevalent am >ng all the hunter tribes and were the symbols 

or emble.ms <>f the clans or gentes which existed am«mg them. They indicated 

a natural kinship and in a sense perpetuated the ancestral line exactly as the 

cut .jf arms in Kuropein countries perpt'tuates the familv histor> and shows 

the arr«^tr\ of the p'^culi.ir huusrhold They were not hov^r\er, indicative of 

an> ininti'jal exploits .ts the crests and s)mboIs upon the family crests m 

ordtn.i:) heraldv were, but were strictlv genealogical. There were s\mbo]s 



■ It «a« .i^M>iit till* iirtly t<»t«>m wliirli ma** tr.«ii*iiiittf*4l \\\ itilirritjiiu-^. \11 iitli«*r 
tot^tii* «-i. !i 1 with till' ih'iifflii.tl itr ^\\\\ tlit« «illn«.'«*. thtiutfti tin* ii.) tliohiKK* t«>t<>ii, «a« 
trill*' .'li^l t>) trit'liiioi* from ict'Ci«*r.itiiiij t<i tffi.* : >ti«iii. .iti<l ifr.i<iiinli) i<xt**ti<|«*«l to 
(•til* r tril»'* riiiTt* WM« A oiiit hTt'ti-* or ttitf«iii mhim tiii.i«« r til<*<l Tli«* «|»lit tittiMii 

1h« r .) th ••( tliM " r>«^>t»tt «t- t "ilii»n »;«Ni.' r«>iii«'iiili.i«; witli tif«* hrutlMT i« fituinl 
ftftt* I'tf ti.' p«atrm triN'« \i«r<iii-i'Nii. IrtM)ti«ii«. l>.%kitt<t. iitiil >iiii.i<> of th* trilM*« «»f th*< 
fjtirtltttt %\ It r**ti.ni<l« it« nf iIm- l'«f>|>ti<iii iiIhI .'v-n.itir •t«»r> of thcralibit aihI tijt* )i«rT> 
«|itt « ttf \\ U>x thr ri^iiitf of ()•<* "till 

It ««• lwlirtt*«t thitt ihiTf* w<<r«* four iM»iil> t<io%i*r> iiiili\ tiioAl Oit«*of th<*<M* ho%rrt*<l 
rt«*Ar tt.f lta*l) Atxl iCAiiiP*! (irco^^ toll. At>«>i)i<*r i««*r|i«Mi, \\*^\ tli«* |M<r«4«ii>al <*&i»i*'i<c« mnoiiif 
tb<^ Ai.i'iisl AfiCfAtor*. A tliUil I'litt'rvMl th>' *|»int «»oilii n* Hi** r«**>>lt of tli«- tiiilu'ioit. a\ 
lti«* n.'l of till* rr«M»k«^l |>ath 1 |j«^ fourth «4* iuili*tluitr. iiitdii«;|liti>, •oii}*>lhin«f hk** our 
cft<>«t 
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which »cre remindrri i>f the inrlivi.lua 
up'iQ ihe person ami cm^lilulett a pirt 
bii persnnal hitlury m hii itrcM an<l pc 

(2) The lrib.ll totem is very conspicuous, but it is sometimes 
difficult to (llstiIl•;ui^h it from olher totems. The followmt;, 
however, will aid us in this; The clan totem is gcntrally local, 
and can be iilcnlified with the symbols which are held in com- 
mon with the clan-i. The drc^m totem is rc(;ardcd as sacred, 
and in known only to ihe individual. The phratry totem is best 
known to the mtmhcrs of the priratry. which :s an rspcciAl 
broiherhood amone the tnbis, but the tribal totem is di->linctivc 
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of the entire tribe, and may be wen throughout the habitat 
which the tribe tills. The following will illustrate this distinction : 

Tbe C'rifk In.lrjn-- onr iliwrln) into ivrnti rian*. altbrarinit animal Dam** 
Th* [taaihrr il*n »»» pii.liibiiwl Ir.im marttttiR a panihct <ir a i>il4<-ai tlaa 
Thf panlhrr anil •iilili-»t clam futmnt livihM a iihratrji The Chm ia»( ar* 
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( L%n )ivr(J, «»r till* rim l;il».t.»i Th** « Ian** on th»» n'>rth*.v«t r. i.t l»r ir tUr 
nimr%nt \ ilf lir.ir, r.n^lr, v\h.il«*, -hark, hawk v.» h <n, owl, •• J r >n. I'L- ■•• 
in N*'.w Si.rk si it»- lu-.ir tl.'* n-imrs ii( Iwar. .\ »lf, tiirilr l.«'f n .in! h.»\%k: in 
111*' < tu'l st.il**'.. ii ri !'.»•. \K\\\> it l; .h, ..Ti: iii»f I li • »• i.f \ti/ -n i r- i'» <• thr 
n»fr.r» if p! lut ., '» h.l»« tl-.'* \ I. «r ..-s h.i\« th** n »**v >. i»t ti* 'i»j»nn>. tr » f«. »nii 
\rr» f»*w .in.'M •! n imr* Mr i r i ■.t M"**1'*» <>f -fl'l • !♦• ' . If. » onlv 
ir* I it .r •*{ .1 pvi«.i'-n fl .1 1.1 in ufi . '. i\.,'\ .\ < f!M ^. n n .♦•'• It u.i* vrrv 
( ) ""V" 1 .rv til* thr < )ti i:t ii, a ^ ih* if a •!•• l »\ > nr i'.r-*»* ! ins \> • ■ h h i I l'i»» 
111"!! i' » f r .♦ . !■ !i Ml, ..n»' i.I» 1 thf \u I k •'; -uI !eT,.i'. ! llw •»?.'. t !' f i »n t 

^ llu*i«' u < If * (ir«,un" t«»ti mjs. 1 hr^<- ImIoi «-i| to 

M M <l «l In \ .• \ - I. : I 1 .nil! \\ 'i ii »t t»!t«Mi t • \ 4 .i!« li 

•'III' t'u .Mt li.i ■ It 'n: 111 Im- iJi.i'Ir •»! lli«- ^\s:i\ *'\ aw .ir.iin.il, 
.IH' . V i:t i'.ib »l \ a: .« • ^ <. hat n»-. - .» ii ii- ]M fv .• 'ii^ -sliinr- atn! ihf 
111 i'!^ ••! 1 t«l- r»«i ai.-iu.il^ II ua^ sm:im tmic ^ \\ ■ in a^ an 
ap;> :. .a , - t«» t'l • ua; 1i"!m', -Mi^n-tin)' ^ In M'-u iin-Ii i thf 
til -. .I'll I \\ I- il.l* V .Tt t«i In- t« •; lul. I li:^ •• (!• I am t' •!• M 
ua- ii; n :lin!:../ w it h I li<- ii^'t lat-J \ t"t« ;n, t lu'ii.,Ii tlnir 
•N . • •:. . .;:'\ * • ''U t n m* u nr m a '• 'iit t '.•• j> r •^' Ml w 1; h li \\ « •'•!il 
!»' jn ; a: ". ••«| iiiN lit . nil. '^o » h..t Ir -!■»•• • >! »»;ii«Ir t li i Mi,!il 
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1 ii .*i .--^ »•! a I 111 t V. ai :na«;' •:•► 
tri .. 1 .»• 1*^. hi .•«li .: ' ' >. p.i », » ! 1% I-. -hi* I'l. '• '\'. , 
t*'')i.i-» ^.•' I . :•:;» . i<»'n'. !>. *t. [iif'ivMU- 1j t. . ca* 'i «»n'' i«! 
u ! . !i v a V < » \ \ : • • i -a - 1 li ^ \ n T' ►■ ' U w ' i : « h w « u - 1 : . . - 1 : *. • « > t 
t !i • 1 1 ''» ■ "f i ' i:j t'l \\ li:i h h Im!( ii^ . il. a!^< ». « -t t a • -• i w ! \ 
itj*'» \\ !i . !i !i • \\ a - Ml'! it •! a" I r^;) v* \'\\ <>! :!,.• » \-.i! i?^ m1 
u h ' Il h )»'»a«»!'i!^ lull ti)«- 111- ihv ::.»' 'j.j^ u.i^ ;^ini'a!I\" 
< Ml »' "■ it . «»t *.'••• .I'pai il wiiuh .r» I iM-ti Ki U -> (Itt .itn^. 

I I ! ■': ' w t : »• a'^'» in\ t :■■ '< • ^ li'!i m^ 1 ii« ^f havr iimI 
If' 'i •"•'■• /|\ I- I ••.;n . • «1. \ -t th \ ,ir.- nn;>- •: I nil. I ir th'V 
jn I ;►■ I . it I :!'.'• ••t"'ni(!.itn»ii ni\ th^ ot c u ii Inhf, aM'l irnitiul 
h- • tt t !)■ a":- ' Hit o| !:u I ill ''ai^u lilii .it ari* \\ h . h |'i« \ a* '• li. 
1 I- \ \\ r«- n ! M t 'lut li-luMFi r-- TIi'N i>« ::K*t 'aat«* t h. h -^I'^iv 
.1' ! • • 11' i*M. \ «'t th«-tisl>t I h' ^•- in\ t !ioI. i.;'c intv«»s .in- 
w'-' •»:• ih lii-»...li»l »N soin* *, fip N iliUKuIl to ti!-t::'. ui-^h 
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them from the clan or tribal tottms. As a general thin)*, 
we may say that the mylholo;,'ic totem beloni^s to a group 
of tribes, anil is prominent amon^' the myths and symbols of 
nearly all the tribes which inhabit a cerlAin district, and 
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among the tribes of the Northwest. Amonjj the K.istcrn tribes, 
this " totem " was {generally represented by the gigantic rabbit, 
who was in reality the ''Dawn God/* but was sometimes by the 
turtle, which was identical with the earth jjoddcss. Amonjj the 
tribes of the tar West, the mythologic totem was represented by 
the coyote, who was the jjreat divinity of the California Indians. 
Amonj; the tribes of the Interior, it was represented by the vari- 
ous animals which were supposed to preside over the "six celes- 
tial spaces,** such as the btar, wolf, mountain lion, panther, eagle 
and mole, though among some of the tribes it was the mysteri- 
ous sj)ider women. Among tlie mountain tribes, a being having 
the human f >rm and hum in attributes, but adjrncd with orna- 
ments borrowed from the mountains, was the mythologic totem, 
as well as creator. The tribes of the northwest coast to<»k their 
mythologic t<Jtems fr»>m the animals of the sea or the forest near 
which they dwelt, sucli as the whale, the wolf and the raven, 
th'»U'4h they mingled these with their human ancestry. 

lUiwtrntinris of tht»»»o mytholci^ir totems mi> b«» irivi'n from th<» various 
lri>>f«*. Th«» lj««niifM« or l)<'!nwnn» Iniiann won* d<*f*4'en.hHi fro o th«»ir 
toti'iu'*. tilt* u«»lf. the turtit* nml th»» turk«»y. Tht***** wi«r^» th(<ir rliin tot«*rnii 
hiM'aiis»» tlt**\ wrn* iJ«'H<M»rnl«Mi not from n «'o'ntui>n tiirtU» but from th(*t;r«»at 
original lort<»m»* whirli l>or«« th«» wor'd on it»* \>u'i at th«» timo of cn*atioD. 
Th«* "torv wft'* that, th«» \vli»'»' rarlh w.m «ul):n'To»<l and but a ffw |K»rs<»na 
aurvivrd. Th\v ti \ I tik«»n ri»fii^" on th* br-k »f a turlli*. which h.»«l ri»u«*hod 
mi itrrat an na^** th it hi** ^\u*'.\ w.w mo^^v : tht* turt!<* «*\vam to a pla^^* where 
a HjHit of (Jr\ Ian I wa** foun 1 Th«Ti» lh«» |M*«»|.!r M^ttJrd ami n» |H>o{>!c.i the 
lam!. Thi** JH a ta'i» of n'l'on^truction an 1 his b-on f«u|»poniMl to rrfi»r to 
tht» tl«>Iui;i\ It Mtlv rrpr*'**.*!!*** th»» <'arth a»* Ian 1 diHtai^uH!!*'*] from water, 
Th(* bark of a turtN* rrprt* ^Mit.s an iHl.iii>l surrounl«'J b\ wat»*r. 

Sometimes the m\ thi>l<»L'ic totems were taken from the lo- 
caiities in whicli the tnbi- h«it| prevM»u*»!\' dwelt, but they relate 
to the time when thev were created and can be carried back 
to the ''creation mvth " .Such is the case with the Navajoes. 
who dw.lt am«»nL: the clitls. The ^tury i^ given b\' I)r. Wash- 
ington Matthrws; 

•• \Vh"n th»' i: ) lli'-n K'<«in"tl»'hi wi'ut at \U** billing of thi» nun, to 
bve in th«* •»«*s»tTn <H*fati. ami th«» «iiwm» bri^^'i-T**. tl»i* v\ar i;o!s, w»»nl to 
Th *\*'\U in th» Sm .Ijin v.i'lfv to <lw.»II. Y«ili<ii K'»t'*'%n. th' wh»t»» i»h»*ll 
wt>iiian. »«•!•♦ a!on«' into th»» Snn .luan mnunt.nii*. mikI lh«'r«* *^tu* uamlcriMi 
anmml sniily for four ila>K an*! f ur nu'tit**. r'»!is*antl\ mourning h»*r lonolv 
(simb'ion, an 1 thinking' Imw {MMipif mii;lit b** i-rcat<*d to k«'«*)* }i«*r eo;npai:y. 
On tti«* mornwik; of th** fifth dav th»' ami (^>iiHti rvalfi came t<> mm' tioraion|{ 
w ith s***»*ra. othvr tfMilt.. Th»'»*«*. afl»'r njan> oTfinonn"*. iTf:it»Ml a hutnan 
|»air out <}f two»»arh of eurn. Th'» win<l jjimI finvf to tli'-«* th«* broath of 
bfi* th'* ifiMl of th«' vihit«« er>Htal tfavo tticm th«*)r miL«U the i;raHr*hop(M*ra 
Hiixr thi'Ui th'Mr voK'i'H. From tht***** an* (h*'M»»»n<lf<l tli'ir^'us ralNnl the 
' l|ou*M* of th«« Dark ClitTM* lM*<'au««* th** uimU brought from th<*t«e houM*8 
the (sirn from which th«* tlrHt pair waN ma<h*." 
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Anothrr \iT^iim <»f th*' s.inif *»t«>ry i^ a^ fallow-,: 

•• Thr >rntJiJr.'»H of tho \v»'«tt W«Tam«» th»» wift* of tin* huh. Wut nhf iJrirr- 
min(*t| to make *tiMn<*think: of thf* hiiinnti kiixi tn k«*fp hf*r rom|mn>. Fr«)m 
h<*r lf*ft Hi()** filif* inmic f*iur pfrM^ui- uh<> iM^'amn tlio |)p>;;i«nit<tr*i of ati^ 
KdiH <^>«>natcni*>; fmiii ti«*r ritfht **uU* fnur. fnuu whom ratnf tlit* unm of 
Kiaa'ni. In liki* luannrr, from ti«'r )<*ft l»n*nst Hh«* iim^l** \\u* f«>ur aiiii*<«torii 
of th«» t:»*n** of i'o*iMt«*iiii: from tl»»' ritfht brfn«4t th»' ain*«'Hr«»rH of Hira'ni; 
from th«» umMlnof h»'r r\u"*\ th«» aturniorp* t,>.i" k.i,:tji. nu>\ from th«' iiiidiilf* 
of hiT lm''k h<'tvv««'n Ih** MhouIiliTi. lln» nij'«'-i{«>rrt of liii'niii/' S*-*' \m. 
Folk Lore. Vol :;. Nm, Jt. p, t».V 

Tln' Hnii'nM 1m'Ih«\«» that lot*;: ntro th" rn\«*ii t«N»k a I'lN-klf *,},• II fro-n ih»» 
iM'Ach atjd iii'irrM'l it. Tlio r«.««kl<* ir«^'' birth tn a fi m.iI* .1 i..! ninl frt»iu 
th«*ir uiii<»n tht» linluiri** \v«r«* pr«MluiiMl. Th«* (*aiif-if m i In-ii.if - in \\hi»«f 
ni\ th«'!'»-r> ifn* f«»\fti«- i- a i<-.»'lujtf prr-otini''* ar«' il < • i.'i<- 1 fr^m •••'*• *»-«i 
At Hf^t tij«-> i\uii\ m1 ntj .ill f«tur»». tM«n lh«'\ 1m / o, ti« h tv - w m<-n.lMTt< »f 
lh«* htjmao h »*!> •»»««• lii.-!'*r. «mji« ti»i», oiii* rvr. th- t. tv\»i i ! ' r •. tun x,M-m 
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ti/iii^' tin- t..l.-in- in tin- s-urnl ct-r 
i-siK-ci-illy th.-i.' vOiKii t..,.k pl.Ki- .It 111.- Iinu-n 
initi.itin^ tli.' In.n.s int.. tin- -.iirrt -t.Lirti.-- ; 5 tlif cus 
tolii III v.ir^iii- tlif t. .trill ..nth.' ^r.M'.- po-t- ..ml ^;^■■u■.li..t^il.l 
tr(-<->: .1 III.- m.'lho.l ..f urinn- tlinn >n l)u- I. .irk r.u.ni- .. 
trib.il li-i, ,,t n.i[in-> ; 5 t he cii--l<-in .■! in-ctiiii; .'iri-i.-- ium 
the- vill.i-.- .in. I pLuiiit; l..t.ni p..st, n<-.ii lli.- hc.iiM-- in tli. 




villai,'..-; '' th.' h.ibil ..f in-.i.rihint; .-iniiii.il h^4ll^c^ nn rocks 
7 the- habit «>( npri-MMitin^ them <.n thiir i"ppiT plates, 
tlifir pnltcry .iiul pip.-*. S the h.ilnt i>( in<iribinn animal 
fit^urf* on siu-U !,.irt;.-t-. .ind burvin;,- ihi-m in the Kravt- with 
th'j iK-.i.l the lalt.r iii-.[..ni sli..win- that there was a to- 
tcini-tii: rel.iti..ri lulwe.-n the spirit <■( the .t.-ail and the 
supernalur.il «nrl.lL '. the tusl.mi ..I uc.irin^' iiKcks a-^ a 
sinn nt lrans1nrmali..ii. 

llluHtratioiinor thf-w .lilT.-rent tii'-iIxmU mr<- nuiiifrouF. • [r« <>t ohuh 
am itivcti in thp I'uta an.l |>IbI>«. Oct- iit Ih.^- rriinwtilii Ihr buffBlii daac« 
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commoD amoDi( the Mandans. Aoothor repreaeota the animal flgureaaeeD 
by CaUio, painted upon the leotM. Another repn^eenta the pottery ve«el 
found in Arizona, made in the 8ha|>e of a nondeacript creature, partly ani- 
mal and partly human. Another repreaenU the '^efHyiea** which are mim- 
mon in WifH^onain. another the "rock inacriptiona*' f(»und near the vUd- 
dwelltnga. Still another repreaenta the totema gathered aliout the l>ed «>f a 
Haida chief, aa he lay in state in hia tent. 

Mr. Catltn, the celcbrate<l painter, haa givoj several pi<*ture« of theae 
dancea aa celebrated amont; the Mandan*. Thev iiluHtrate the |M>tnt,for in 
theae dancea the Indiana are rf*preaent«Hi aa amumint; the attitudra of the 
different animnU. 

In aome nf thene danct^, the attitud(*H of the animala wh<i«* t4>t«*m4 we^ 
worn by the clana were imitated, and thi* sptrita of the aniuiala were ftup- 
pos€^ to have taken |K»«i**tM.on of the dancrrs. In th** butTAlo dan****, the 
people imitated the \arioua at tit udt*ti of the butTalu. In th<* wolf dam^. 
the aot*i(*ty of those who had au|M*rnatural (^>mmuniration with wolvtv 
were the da nee rii. Tht«y wore wolf hk in <«.aQil piint th* ti{M of th<*ir n«i«<« 
and th«*ir l>o.ltea. in luiitation of tho blue woUr**. and dan*-** in imitation 
of the actioHH of the wotv(»<«. In thr Kriii'y Ix'ar dau«v, they pr«»ti»nd tt> Im» 
griz/.ly lN»ara. Snue wrar tht* H\in4 of grizzly iK>ar«. put«hing th«*ir tlngrra 
in the clawK. aome Wf*ar n<*cklaci»ii of gn/7!> b«*ar*N cla>kM. The 
ghoHt dance waa ont« in which thoM« who had au|irrnatural i*«»m 
munication with ghoiitN ctMiM partak**. Thf* Hun dam*** brin not lirrn 
practH'«»d by the (>tu-%ha4, but im \t*ry romtiion nmnni; ih" l*«»uk.\M. 

(^atbn alM> HfMsikH of w«*nrinj{ tna*«k«<. Hr Hii>fi<»n(* of th«* rhii-f tu«*<ii('in«* 
mon plat*(Ml oior liiH Ixhiy tin* «'htir«* nkin (»f a l>t*Ar, with th«* nar 
eagleV (juill ovrr btx hts^d. tAkini; tho tfad in thr ilnn>*<'. and l<MikiDg 
through tht* nkin Mliu'h fiirnx'd a iit.i**4{ti(* utitih huiii? nM*r hi<«f.i<*(*. MaD> 
<»th«*r«i in th(« dan<'(* uor(« iiin*-<|iit*H on tht-ir fn( fti. ini'!«* «if th** Hkin from 
tho U'ltr'n ht'fid; nnd al). with thi* tiiii'.inti'* nf th^'ir huidK r'li**!) lUiitntid 
tho iii<»\« III* n*t« of th \t aiMn..il •wnn** r« pre** titii.^: it** rii>:i<iT) v^hm rutittiiig. 
and o* hrr** th«» r* lo ..nr a'tituilr nr.'! hinjni^ of ih»» p.» .» ••. -a ti. i. it i« •iMitj,{ 

up oil i!t li h 1 f*o? nil I ImtKiti;; <Mit fi»r t*i«' Appr*!- h nf nii vt \. 'I hi« 

lfrot«"*.|iit» IH..I ii«ini««ir.>f in i«"j:j«"ni'!«* ofli'ii'* i^i ii^tr i.M' 1 .it ii;Nr^n'x f*»r 
iir\i'rnl 'IftX". 

IlI..'tT.it ."n^ «»! ot !u r n:« t^ «•«■ . « \ r. ;»r« -• ■ t • ! ! ■ - ••• i\ 
l>r ;; \ \ \\ Ir . rn I li' \ »r •• : -^ t M ' 

\Vf trtk«» til'* OM..ifM« hr-» ft.r ?*•• t»*« ♦..■• ff t». i» !r .♦• f. i • >»• • n 
i»tu»ih' 1 «'x*« » .\''\ Mr .1 < >. !)»••• \ I* tnir in.'l* -i** T :•• <> ii'ia* 
wrr«» a hr.i!.- \i of tJii* i"-« ..t .s u m ••* • k w ^ • *i nl .»:■ ai • t :.* * i'« . i'if* 
li«'\t 1 ■!■».* ti t' • < »'.i.» r. .4-r ,11 1 »,»••# r- ! ••. it t '.- t* j »f} •.%•■• .if ♦ .•• M.«» 
!».-*•.} I 'I T*p' <ht. i'. i"» P •'. » .< <*«i^ ♦ i: ! K «!.«»• Vki '.t I .♦'.• \; « .,fi 
nv»-r. TL-W'f.' 'n/'« I'lAii {}**.** n* ! M •* < in •»•' ^ ?• ! •- *»■:.«♦ 
ii*.i » H *1. •«/' M. -*• t r i» * \% '•• •• I* *• •» I » '.*♦*.' M •« ' • ; ' ■ •*. fr ■:» 
thf W j-<'i -..h *ti t'i« ^; I ? .: ,* r ** T I • •• « » \'. \ ♦r.''»l ■.'/ !• • i* •, * \« 
d.[?«'r» !.♦ fr-''n !•. it »f I.. I' \ ••'..« r »rii»- ■• I ■. • k." -•.:•• ,.- l-» ■. •» • . ' « 
tho J ... ♦ .t. .»f 'Sf t .« f. I • « I . ' \% r • r» •.• •'.••■ ., >'• t.-m 
tli«' '•».»' A '.»••*• r- - : I / .• .■■ I !• .♦ .«• rt" i . . ! I. f-.j' *, n. 

P« • ■ f. ! !',•• li' I . • - A *. • . • •• .. ' . |> ♦ « It J . , • ' J* '4 if ♦ • ■ ■'..*■ tf.iT'l 
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the yoQDK men and common people. The chiefs only had a Toice in the 
tribal aaM»mbly, but in thia aaaembly the'civil and reliirioua affaira were not 
aeparated. Beaidea the chiefs proper were the seven kce|>era of the pipe of 
peace and the three keepers of the aacred ,tents. The tribal circle of the 
Omahas waa in the form of a horse shoe. In thia circle the f^ntes took 
their refTular placea divided by the road which passed thnixigh the center of 
the circle, five f^ntes on the ri(iht side and Hvo on the left. There were 
apecial areas for the f^ntes and subffentes. The three sscred tents were 
pitched within the circle on the ri^ht side, the war tent was near the gate- 
way of the circle. The pipes were distributed among the different genies, 
the eagles. The following are the names of the gentes and their location, 
symlxils, offices, s|ie<nal missions and characteristics: (ai The elk had 
their tent pitche<l at the right side of the gateway at one of the horns of 
the circle, the sacred tent confiecrated to war and the sacred bag which 
held the feathers and skin of thi* sacred bird or war eagle, also the tribal 
war pipe and the tobaiHV) [M>uch and the sacred clam shell, which was the 
em^>lem of the divinity which led the |HN>ple in their migrations. This 
dsm shell was in anri(*nt days carried on the back of a youth, wrapped in 
a buffalo hide. It was nover placed on the ground but waa hung on a 
cedar ntick when the tril>e were encamped. Their mission was to give the* 
alarm in case of attack snd to hold th*« sscred pipe towsrd the sky when 
the first thunder was hoard in the spring and to worship the thunder gcxl. 
They were not permitt'H] to touch or eat any of the Hnsh of the elk. Sacred 
names were given to the (mivs, namtMi taken from different parta of the 
horns of the elk. Th<* Htyle of wea.ing the hair was in imitation of the 
elk s hornfi; the hair n<»ar the forehead stf>'>d erect, that back of it was 
brushed forward. *tn Th<* blnck Hhoulder geus was next to that <»f the elk. 
Their ant^estors, the *• ink«» saba," were buffril«M><t, and dwi»lt under the sur- 
fsce of the water. When the\ carne out of tho WAt4*r they anufftKl at the 
four winds an<l prayed to them. The\ wore accuHt4mi(Ml to wrap their dead 
in a buffnln n>lM« with thf* hair out, aodalNo todtM^oraU* the outside of their 
tent with a circle in which waa paint<Ml n buffalo h«*ad. and al>ove it a pi|»e 
ornanH»nt<Ml with envr'.i* f«*ath»T». Thi» ntylf* of woarini; th»» hair with the 
Imi>h wan to leavi* two tuft.s to iuiitatn thr hornt of the buffalo and a frintfe 
all aniund the heal and to shavr th»» rent of the head. They i>)uld not eat 
the buff.-ilo tontfues snd were not sIIuM-eti to touch a buffalo head. There 
iM a m>th (^mnet'ted with thin custom. One day a principal man was fant- 
ing an 1 prayini; to the nun nin], when he haw the trhost of a butTalo rising 
out of a "print;. "' N«'^t to thiH wa«« the Hnn(;a iz»'n**. which means am^^ 
tral. Th»»y were cftlJiMi the cl^ar nky inak«'rH. anil the myth is that they 
sl*)> were buffal<H*H and d\»»'It lieneath the water, but they u>**^\ to move 
slon(; with th«*ir h^^adM Uiwed an-1 th•*ire>e^ c]o4««), but when they came 
out of the water the\ lifted their ht'mlM and h.iw the blue sky for the tltht 
time. The sacred jx»lf anil two sAcrt'd t«'ntrt lH*Ionijed to this genn. The 
dtMtiraNon of the tentH was a eorimtalk t»n each Hide of the entrance and 
one at thi* bAi'k of the t«*nt. Within tine nt tht* m.vtihI tentM wan the nkin 
of a nhit** buffnlf>co\v. Tlit' MyW of ivearini; the hair was to imitate tin* 

•I ■ < >:•. if. t^ 11' ** <!*• )• r ■• If s» I,., I .. »i i» II i*.it> |. I. 1. I hr ♦hi* p. .iiL.1-. nt •! tl. • 
!«•« t« • 'M I »» «••• 1 i' -t I* • • .•• >».'l M -• • tl. l«> ^ % II. i S\x: • '•«..♦ I till t|i«M r»'.i« I.'* I 

t' • !.• »'M».' - I . ' »■ • 1: I r ' • ».•'•., if \ I • •♦ li 11 • • i» i! ) »• itf»! .1* 

tl • r c»« !'• ' » I I irli»*.| >i) wi - t < ' - •! Ill <if \ I.I t..' .-,-•> w ««f •■ irt tl I • 1h'' - 
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back of the butTalu. a crt^Ht of hair abmt two im*hf*H loni; i»\t4«n'lin}; from 
ear to ear. I'/i Tho f«»urth plart» iu lhf» lrili.il rinMo bi^loujfoi to th«* hlai-k 
bt»ar nnvntly callrtl lh«» Katadah j^i^ns. Th«» ti-ot waa cl»»rorat#»'i at th»* lop 
with a rirc'li* paii)t<*(l blu»* to ri*pr>*M*'nt tli** b»*ar'H cav«». iJiOnvr thi« f«»ur 
zi^l/n^i linfH to rt»pn*Hcnt ilitT^TiMit kiniUof thun<!i*rH; b'>!«>w thm thn prints 
of lH*ar'ri pawrt. Th(* Ht>l** of woanu^ tht* hair wa<t to h^avi* four i»hort 
bl'N*ks oil th** hraii. A Hub^rcns m rall«'.l " the* btarkl>irii |MM»p|r " Th<*ir 
HtyIt*of W(»arin(f the hair m to N^uve a little hair in front for bill anc) ■M>in«« at 
the bat'k of th»* heail for the tail au'i a bl«K'k over enfh ear for lh«* vrincH. 
Another Hub^'MiiH callt^i the turt]«>, cut <i!T all th<» hnir from a Ui^Vhratl 
except Hix bl'M'kM. two on each Hi(h*. oiif <»\t»r th»» fnri»h»»atl an<l *»!»•• down 
the back. The Kannan )^van waH n^xt in the cir«*l«'. Th**) «t r** lh»» wind 
|MM>ple. They tttip th»*ir blankntM to Hturl a brt»»./»« whi«h wouM drive t*tt 
mo'4«|UititA. Next tothi* KnusiiHarf th*M«arth lucl^c nmktTN. Man «'in Ka Kair. 
though they call th«*iUH«*|\HM thf wolf |>«*oplt*. Th«'v rarrird nacrfil Hlon'^. 
black, nni, yellow, blue, which were th«» naiue c«»l.»rH aM th«H«« of the li^'ht- 
nin^ on thf* tent of the tM*ar t;t*tH. The )>o\h have twi> bl4K*k*« of hair l<*ft <>o 
their headn. one over tlieir f(»rehradN and anotli«*r on th«* rr«>Mn. |irrha|i« to 
imitate the h<'Ad and tail of a wolf. 

The ni*xt ia the buffalo tail tfeim. They wear their hair in a rid^e. which 
Htretch(*A from the front tf» the back of the h(*ad. |M*rha|Hi to ituitatr a buf 
falo'ri back. The> cannot tou *h a buttalo h'^ail. Next to thia wer«» the 
de«T head );t*nH. Th«»\ canni»t touch an} d«H»r nkin. or evi»n u«m« nioct-a^ina 
<ir the fat of a d«*4T. but can eat th(* tlrih i»f thr* tu^vr. The ki*e|N«ra of the 
sacrini piji^ were a httle apart fnmi the rt*-*t. There ua^ a ivremonv at 
birth, in which a child'n l»ack wan tiiarke<l with t*h\ H\Htitt in imitati'^n i>f a 
fawn, and all the d(*er hrad |MH»pl«» make N(Nitiion th*Mr ch«*««t aliout theiiii4» 
of a hand. Th'» next in the circle wa« th<» In^re jidr. Th»*> do noi rat a 
buttalo calf, but paint the IxkI) of a butTalo cnlf on rach i*ide th(* rntranc^ 
to th'Mr t«*ntii. The Ictaaanda ifena. th«« reptiU* fMNipIt*. were next in the 
cir'li>. Th"v do not toudi «<»rni<i. <«nak«»ii. ti».-i<1« tr**^ or an> othrr kind 
of rt'ptil'M. Th«» chiMr«^n u««rH tak<>n to th«« niin who ti.ltMi ih«« luicrr*! 
ptpt^ v^hii would i'ut off uhf hu'k alniut tht* li'ii^^th of a ttn<;t«r anil tir it up 
and put It in a >ini'r*vl l»utT.iio hidi*. H«* would th«*n put th** littN* moi-ca«trui 
on thiM-hild. who WAM to w**ar th'Mii for th<* t1r«t tim*\ turn him around four 
tiiii''* find thi'ii i»A> to him. ".Ma\ > ujr ff»«'t rf%t for a It »in: tin.*' on the 
l^roiH. I ' 

\V.« •.«•»• fri»m thiN <l»*^<'rip!i'»n that t!i«» t«»tr»i» ••>i»lfm wa«a \fr> ini{*i»rtant 
fai'tor 111 th** clan hf»* t»f tht* Omahaji. It n<»t i»nl> tfa\i* th«* namr of animaU 
tf» th«* cinn^ but madf 1h«* t1'*th (»f th«M«* aniniAU iuiiT«<d. 4»r taUii» ti> the 
clan* It aJMt cotitrtillitl th** |MWiti tti of th«' t«*nt<i **i ra. h t '.an ar.d r\rn 
th«* d«*<'<»rnti<iii atid a pirt i>f thr* furiii<*hir i; of tht* t»*ijt« It i*an*** inti> tli«* 
t'M)* all 1 dirtM t« tl tlM* < I ff-ni't'i)***! at tin* b.rth of ctti'dn*!! pla'*-! it« ii^ara 
U{i*i(i tic* U»U of th'* I Lild. Tht* lilt* I «; «>f tli»* h«ir of tf.' . !.i.d «a« 
tti!»'i:. ■•♦ !• «% iii't I'l-- %: of t 'i** p * J i.%»^i!i -^ of t'jf I li», to»#«'n Tij- «l'j** at; 1 
i:r««*i tri nt t*»" «* itj !• i 1«"« u \% to firr* tJi- -"I '•♦ ! | -i « ^ n, t i« .r l» t,!* 
TM" wa* tott n.'«»'ii 
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MKiRATlON OF OTHKR AUiONcjL'IN TRIHKS— AND 

OTHKR STOCKS. 

HY rVKUS TIIoMAS. — MFrii rATKK. 

It IS probable th.it the Siouan migrations from the original 
home north of the lake preceded that of the Al^^onquins. That the 
Winncbagos preceded the Chippewas into the region west of 
Lake Michigan will doubtles> be conceded by all those who be- 
lieve they came by way of the eastern end of Lake Superior. 
Even Lewis H. Morgan, whose theory, so lar as it relates to the 
population east of the Rocky Mountains depends on eastward 
movements, admits that when the Chippewas first became known 
to the whites, they were advancing westward from the Sault St. 
Marie. That the Chippewa migration from the north, took place 
before that of the Lenape, and perhaps in connection with the 
Ottawa, may be assumed as probable. This would place the 
Siouan migration in advance of that of the Algonquins. This 
would be true even on the supposition that the Siouan tribes 
came around the west end of Lake Superior. If the explanation 
of the Lenape legend which has been given be accepted, we may 
assume as very probable that all of the Algonquins soutK of the 
lakes found their way south through the upper and lower Mich- 
igan peninsulas, that is, across the Straits of Michilimackinac 
and St. Mary's. River. 

The Chippewas, Pottawattamies, Illinois tribes, and apparently 
the Miamis moved westward through, or into the region now 
embraced in upper Michigan, and the State of Wisconsin. That 
some of these tribes preceded the Chippewas, and even the Ot- 
tawas, or were developed from a migrating horde which preceded 
them, is indicated by their relative positions when they first be- 
came known to Europeans, and by the faint echoes of apparently 
old traditions. The Ottawas and Chippewas are said to still 
have a tradition that on first arriving at Mackinaw they 
found the country occupied by the Mushkodaineng(Mascoutins) 
who were defeated by the invading tribes in the course of a long 
war. but these appear to have gone south through the southern 
peninsula, as the tradition adds that they finally retired along the 
shore ot Like Michigan toward the southern part of the Michi- 
gan peninsula. These northern tribes ref)re^cnt the Mushko- 
* daineng as su()erior to themselves in several respects, and attri- 
bute to them the bone deposits about Mackinaw and the ancient 
garden beds further south. The earliest French missionaries 
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heard of the Mascoutins as a powerful tribe in southern Michigan, 
with whom the Neutrals and Ottawas were constantly at war. 
This agrees with the Ottawa tradition. When the French ex» 
plorers entered Wisconsin they found the Mascoutins living in 
the central and southern parts of the State, in close connection 
with the Miamis and Kickapoos. Hence it would seem that 
they had been driven from Michigan, as were also the Sacs and 
Foxes, and associated with the tribes which had passed west- 
ward into Wisconsin. It is possible that some of these tribes 
were those encountered by the Lenape about the southern end 
of Like Michigan 

The I\)ttawattanii,who seem to have been developed from the 
same stem as the Ottawas and Chippewas, and probably pre ceded 
the li'itter into Wisconsin. According to the traditions of these 
three tribes, they were originally one people. The history of 
the tribes included under the name ** Illini)is" indicates pretty 
clearly that they belonged to the stream which flowed inti> Wis- 
consin. 

The Lenape, Shawnees, Sacs and Foxes, and probably sonv 
other trjbes, were onnected with, preceded or followed m the 
w.ike of the traditional movement, passing through the l«»A'er 
peninsula. A< bL-fore slated, it is probable that there was a dis- 
integration of thj mgriting body while the central home was 
yet m the lower pi'nin>u'a. one portion, which contained the 
S'l ivvnces, goin^j to the southwest It seems from thr mound 
evidiMire th It iht-* tri*)e. »»r a p >rtion thereof, pushed as far to the 
Southwest as snutlvrn Il.nois , while it is probable, judging by 
the le4<*niJ, that another portion or possibly all asMsicd their 
bf*tiren in iii-ir wir wilh ihf Tale^ja. Alt* r remamin',^ for a 
tun • in s mtliern < ) u ». they m )v'eii sou'h.vard to Cumberl.ind 
rr. r. It is stated in th** t.fth cinto. wh.eh r«!at's to th'.* his- 
tory of th': tribe> s .Sseou -nt to the w.ir wt'i the Y^'.i .;a : 

It d oc-* n")t ItilioA that the •!!*[> irlure «»f th'*s" tN^o irif)"N wa*. 
fi'>'H the s itn • !•» il tv or at pre^ -^r'v llw ^ i n** t tiv I h it some 
ol the latter wrre sti ! Iim:;*'! in.: in the* v.»- -n'v • t th** < )ho river 
wh n LiSi.Ieua'* pn imii",; t ^r h:% •• rn* v ' 'Wn the Missis- 
si'i'M. .i:'',ii-ar> to li- pff»tv wi'.I '-it.iM ^h d If ^ fimr*' ti'an ;ir«.b- 
aS.'* tint 1:1 '• I < Mi'lAtn was r- 'it im .1 u' 'x 'O^ !!:•• 'Iim- 
g'-nli I ' I I"' »; " •■ n\ t \\\' \ »>'i tji • I ^ . r < >'m < o ,♦. ' *. tin » tf ^'*. 
I hrv t'l'- "^ J I A n<* ''^ p '- >^' ! a \ I ;»j' nr • i* *i "m*. •!!. ,ii i-ord- 
in^ ?'» u hu li, .it •» •»'»•? til' l<- I'- f .'Mi o( tlj»' tus*. t^- V h n! irrivd 
at tiw Ml un i 1*1 1 a" r • so- * .\ w • V u %*, r I ■ • r an r *tof < 
sut'c* r !'• I m t'l^""'.' ^'i "» I'v rr.' iM" i»f t •• r. i *c .irt * t lh<**r 
prie^*% »»r in* «':• n«* nirn ' " • •• i*i • d *: • m* t » v% i k »\ • r thr -.v i»»T 
as tl'.«»'. *: It h id ^ •• n I in ! I :; i* tii > m ,in r. !; > .f \\ o \\* ilu'ii 
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Olum is evident, a fact which tends to confirm the theory herein 
advanced, regarding the relation of this tribe to the Lenape 
during the migration. The tradition attributed to some of the 
west'jrn Algonquin tribes that their original home was north of 
the St. Lawrence, near or below where Montreal stands, is another 
instance of modern geographical modification of an old myth. 
The same myth as originally given does not name the St Law- 
rence or Montreal. Modern geographic names must be excluded 
from all acceptable myths. — the mtcrpretation may fix the local- 
ity by such names, but they should be dropped out of the formal 
statement of the myth. 

It is most likely that the Nanticokes did not separate from the 
eastward movmg body until it had crossed the Alleghany 
mountains, though it is possible that it was on the west side and 
that they moved for a short distance down the Ohio before turn- 
ing eastward. 

The prehistoric movements of the Iroquoians, except those of 
the southern tribes already mentioned, are buried so deeply in 
the obscurity of the past as to be apparently beyond the reach of 
any rays of light that modern research can throw upon them. 
That the entire family except the Cherokees, resided in former 
times north of the St. I^iwrence. appears to be satisfactorily 
shown. The wei-^ht of evidence, as heretofore indicated, leans 
toward the conclusion that the Iro(]uoian group preceded the 
Algonqums in the occupancy of the eastern region. Did they 
come from the northwest ? If the arguments advanced in regard 
to the movements of the Siouan and Algonquian tribes are 
deemed sUisfactorv. it would seem to be more reasonable to 
assume that the general course of their movements had been in 
the same direction, than to suppose they were an exception to 
the rule. Moreover, if the place of th-ir meeting with the 
LenajK' was at the west end of Lake ICrie, as has been assumed, 
this would indicate that the Hurons, at least, were at this early 
penoti immediately east of Detroit river. 

Sir Daniel Wilson believed the primal seat of this family was 
lh« shore northeast of the mouth of the St. Lawrence. This 
was based upon a tradition that they formerly dwelt by the side 
of the sea. But this mi^ht as well apply to the shore of Hud- 
son's Bay as to the shore of the (lulf ol St Liwrence. This dim 
remembrance of having dwelt by the side of the s«*a would 
naturatlv have been transferred by them after long residence on 
the St. Lawrence and a kn(n\ledL;e of the ocean, to its shore. It 
is significant that Brownell, whom he tjuotes, says, ** S >mc 
fanciful tales of a su[)ernatural f»rigin from the heart of a moun- 
tain; a nr;^ralion to the eastern seaboard; and of a subs«<|uent 
return to the country <»f the lakes and rivers, where they finally 
settled, comprise most that is noticeable in the native traditions 
of the Six Nations prior to the grand confederation." This will 
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furnish an ample explanation of those traditions which ap(>ear 
to point to the GuH Coast. 

\Vc mi^ht consistently assume that the Cherokces parted from 
the family group somewhere in the vicinity of Lake Kric, and 
thence moved south. The only objection to this theory is the 
evident relation of some of the mounds of eastern Iowa and 
northwestern Illinois to those of the Scioto valley. The |)ecuhar 
features in which the types of these two districts agree arc so 
marked as to indicate relationship or contact of the authors. 
The supposition that this tribe parted Irom the parent stem 
north <it Lake Huron and moved southwest to the Mississippi, 
and heinij pressed here by incoming hordes, probably ol the 
Siouan stock. w<iuld furnish an explanation. Unfortunately the 
data upon which this theory must be based are not of that posi- 
tive character which has as yet caused them to be generally ac- 
ccptccJ. We must therefore leave the question of the westward 
migrations of the Cherokees uncertain. 

Although there arc traditions in regard to the migrations of 
the Muskoki tribes, we learn but little therefrom except the fact 
or belief that they come from some place in the west. On this 
point there are no dissenting views ; but from what place or 
region in the west, is an unanswered (juestion. That they and 
other tribes of the Gulf States had long resided in that section 
when first encountered by Kuropcans, is indicated by the numer- 
ous monuments scattered over the south, which, as the evidence 
shows, are attributable to these aborigines. According to Mr. 
Gatschet, :*vi//ri//, the llitchiti word f«)r ** south * < which appears 
to Ik* the same as the Creek term uafhtlt i, signified originally, 
**down stream." This would seem to imply that it had been 
adopted from the course of the .Mississippi an<l the river east of 
that stream. It is not probable that a term with this stgnitka- 
tion would have been adopted f«)r *' south" while residing west 
ol the MisMsMppi. 

A notion has prevailed to a considerable extent that the buihi- 
crs ot the principal earthworks of Oiiio and Kentucky moved 
south anci \\v\r. ini orporatetl into the tribes ot the (iu.f States, 
or were the ancestor of these tribc-s. A careful stuly i>fth*: 
Oh'.o vvorks, their mode of i onstru* tmn and their ct>ntents, di>rs 
not Confirm tins theory ; in tact, the evidence tlu y turnisli is de« 
cidrclly av;rnst it. as it -hovvx that tli'*re I'* a marked distinctit»n 
belwrrn the mode ot ^ -nisif i|. ti- >« and (<»nl'nt^«»l theuoikst^f 
()h:o and thosr nt i;i<- (i ..I Stati s A tew <»t the K< nlucky 
Work** a;».''ir to b** «»! the si'ii* type as *o'nr of th t-^e in the 
s»..*M. 0-1 th«* c mlf.irv. h 'v^evi f. th'i-'- i»f 1 « nm-^''' e are c ^"^'a- 
tia! y <! •* r* nt, it we i \ <*iit ^ .ti.f f.»iin I al»n^ llir >ivannah 
river \Vr thfn 'or*- •! nve n'tlr .n ! in tLs^ ij .1 sT.on fr 'in the aw* 
t:';.i't:''H Th it tlj'V 1:. iV • I tii*n t{i»* n.»rth. so.thward. is ij..itc 
pr-'tubc. in t.i* t ni iv l»- .i^-U'n- •!, an I th it th* y pr^v^eled the 
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Other slocks, which we have mentionctl. in thf» orciipin«*y of ihc 
district m IV bt; con si den* J as cvi«l'*nt. Wivth'-r th/v tii iv^d 
south warti on the east side of the Missi^^'p'M or W'/>t of it r.in- 
not be deiidi'tl; however, the \vci54htot evnl:ncc JiVi'\ aulh )nMe% 
appears to be in favor of the west side. 

l*erha!)^ we are not .idvancinvi too far intf) the- fi *!ii of i i»*ii ctwrc 
in assiimm'^ with M«n^.in a posNi[)Ie relation of some K:nd. at a 
very (Jistaiit date, between the Musk )ki trib/s ami ^oin • o! the 
Siouan bruiclies. This writer's remarks on thi^ p lint in hi'> 
pai er on "Indian Mi;4ratic)ns " are as follows: 

** The M indan, as used bv the chiefs in fornul addre^^e'., is a 
clear, sonorous Ian«'u »«'e. with (luantitv and acei.-nl stron.dv de- 
tinr<l , but it is disti ;ured wilh scraptni^ and -^Mttural soun<U. It 
could not have attained its (ie^^ree ol advanc ineiil without a 
lon»; and pr'>sp'Toiis nitionil c ire*T Ihis (ha'^ct is in e!i)^er 
affi'iatKHi u ith tho^e of the hnver MtsM>uri nation^ than with 
the Dik >ta proper: at the same time. *u l^'iii;; Iroin a o):n[)ari- 
son of v«»ribl«s. it r'''»"inMeN the l.it*er m^re ci»>srlv than the 
la'ter dof's th" Mlssniri ilialerts, thus ^»ivin^ t > th'' M tndans aw 
intermediatf p )siti.>n Th** Minnitar«-e^ andCrows wiii>aiesub- 
divisi >nN of an ori.jna! nitton, sc'in to torm a connrctin;; link 
between tlw Ddcota and M!N>oMri n itious on the one hand and 
the Ll'ilt na*i >n^. niMiflv. thf ('ret k>. ( hottas. Semuv>!es, etc .on 
the other. In their d;.ilfifs llv y nul^t b<* rlassi-d with ihr lor- 
mer. but in thrir svst«"n of con^au^ isnity with the latter. Tliere 
is a coiu'urn ne*'. in onr strikini; t'-.itur'*. of ih'-ir rcNpt-eiive sys- 
tems «»f r'-i iti«>nshif>. which is f -und \x\ tli«-ir systems alone, and 
which s(»eins tc^ requite .1 eonneetion bv blocid lor its <*\p!.in.it'on. 
It his elsewhere be<-n st it'-d as prohi!)!** that the Mninitaiees 
earned a'jn ulture to the rpi»' r Missouri and taiitihl it t») the 
Min<lans and AricKarees, ami tiiat thrv \vere emi-^'rants fri>m the 
south. The remembrance of tlu- mitjration sct-ms still to be 
preserved in thrir national name, /: // // ./. Mi;nifyin«j^ the jK-oplc 
who came from afar." 

It is a sin.Milar flit tliat Mr. (iit<cli't. without having any rel- 
crencc to this suf)posit!on, remarks as f.ijlows in his work on the 
*'Mi'^ration L^tjend of the Creeks:" 

One of the m«>st \t\\r t-nt le.itures of an Indian lani;ua;^e is re- 
duplicit'on for infl 'eti«>nal purr) >srs In this we-ohserve a 
thorou'^h ditTerenre between Maskoki and the lan^'u.ij^-s west of 
the Mississu)pi river In MasicoNi, the second svliable is ilie 
redup!iea?e(l one in adjectives an<l vr-rbs; west of the river at 
least in Tonira. At.ik.ini. an<l Tonkawe, it is the first one. lan- 
jjuists able to appreii.ite this circumstance lully. will not deny 
th.it It is of L'reat wei-^!it in separatinj; certain classes of linj^uis- 
tir families from each other, and consequently to assi<^n them 
different areas in primorchal epochs The Sihaptin and the Da- 
kotan excepted, no other linguistic family of North America is 
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known to me which reduplicates for inflectional (not for deriva* 
tiona)) purposes in the same manner as Maskoki." 

Thesie, it is true, are but slight pointers, nevertheless, as they 
drop into place with the otlicr indications, we are justified in 
adopting this supposition until some sufficient reason for aban- 
doning it is presented. 

It may not be out of place to add here that Morgan and some 
other writers have indicated a belief that the Irtxjuoian and Siouan 
stocks were offshoots at a very diMcrcnt date from the same stem. 
The former writer savs: 

•'It will be noticed that these nations are classed as a sixth 
branch of the Dakotan stock. There are .strong reasons lor as- 
signing to them this position. Notwithstanding the general 
conclusion that the Hodenosaunian sp<roh is a distinct stock 
language, a comparison of its several dialect^ with those of the 
Dakotan nations shows that if the words do not reach the |>oint 
of clear identification, they have, nevt-rlheli ss, a strong family 
likeness so plainly nMikcd as to arrest attention, whilst corres- 
ponding words fiom Algonkin dialects are in striking i«>ntrast. 
i heir respective systems of rel.itu»n*»hip mv more nc.irly identi- 
cal in minute det.nK th.in thi»*«e winch ImIoii^* to indrp'-ndent 
stocks. Among tlie \Vy.uid"tcs th le is alr.iditmn that the Da- 
kotas were derived from them, which in e<|'iiv.il« nt to a tra ^i:mn 
o! common d' srcnt. I nev still ree^ n / ♦ « uh otlu rN as /•/. A;i/ i, 
which is a r«.o«»gniiion * \ hi n)d re..it.'»nsliip when apj I'ld t>y one 
Indian nation t«» atmther. There is some c\i lenr «• to tlje *«ame 
ef! rt in the common nam«- a|"pii'<l by the Al;.jonkin nations to 
the Ir< iiiiois and to th** Dal^otas It ;.:.iins pnp.nt.ini e fri»in the 
fart th.it the Ai.,' 'ilk n and D.i'rNot.m n iti ms h ue i oiilrj»iitt«! i .uh 
•itiier durm^ tli' i •••it'irie^ of lh«ir (m * ijji It in of « 'tnt' rmin uj> 
art'iN, a'l 1 h iv 1) '-n inutuil W!riK-«.'»'s ot ei h otln-r's sj^divi- 
siMn .ind ^ h m M s of I(». t!i«iM I J. e (in. it I.Tkc n ittt>ns i i.. the 
Ir«H|'j.>!s \ t ./ • .* ./ ; . wlui h ^ .;M.ti s ni.ir.i <) rs It h \^ a pri- 
m iry iiuan n^ i'|Mv.u<-nt tt» i p-my, li.:t it w.is .)pp':'d t«» the 
Ir* -j I )J^, as .1 ^;)'» :h^ n.iti»n t! nam'*, liv t!»«- Al^-m- i n n.i'ions. 
It w IS a'so tM'ir n.ime I »r the I lvir«)ns. althn \^\\ the I.itt t. w I :*.r 
r •>' !'n^ II I Ml Like Ijir^n. wrre 111 a'!iiiue Hithtln**' Suas 
ani O iw IS, .rul in i-lf (o'lim^n i \ .^*' wMi th«'m .»^;i:'Nt the 
If--| i»>. -It i«» V': I .i; :•* r*«i to tin' W \ .o- '■•*'''. M- TetNi r. th«* 
t' i'lf Nott^^vv.l^. / \ ''.} to a s'!; i" M it; M • t 'tit* ^amc \\n*' I e. in 
\' r.;!'na who ( i r .! tfi'-mi- .\ • n ( •• r 'hi k i. i iintir n^ ti-.- \ :ew 
l!i it t.iis tcm u i^ a ./ n* r.t i-n'- a'nuuj t:ic A .; •! •,■ ns I r tins 
p irt ' I ir stiu k 

T » A'h it e\ti nt th:s \M w J). IS !)■ . n c-mtVinrd i.r i'-* f«ne i bv 
m r ' n i nt in . ••-•'^m*J'»'w tin- **ri!er in un i*. •• t'» n' ,» -^ t% I.tt.c 
[)• Atx'Kl ''ire. *'v 'M tin- f* *:i\{ has ^m* c I • n p • ! -Ip -!. 

It Uinj.i Nff :n }f :il w )i tt !• -s *• n p'« ^ n't d ti. it tin* iifi -'o^- 
It-nc tni,;r i! !..♦:% * I *..•• " I! f • "\ It'*- ^, n» }.a as t! ' y i in l»e traii d 
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with reasonable certainty, point to anareaofdifTerentiation north 
ol Lake Superior. If the theory that the Eskimo formerly lived 
about the southern shore of Mudson's Bay be adopted, we would 
find in the conclusion we have reached, an explanation of their 
mi^^ration thence to the northern and eastern coasts of the conti- 
nent. This would have to be based upon the supposition that 
this hardy, northern people preceded the other indians in the 
movement from the extreme northwest ; that having; K^^^hered 
about the southern end of the Hay, they sent forward colonies to 
the eastern coast; spread southward, and were driven back 
toward the north by pressure of the hordes which followed and 
made their way eastward. This supposition, so far as can be 
.seen, a^^rees with all the known data bearing on the (juestion, 
and points to Behrinjj Strait or some point in that roj»ion as the 
place where the ancestors of the Indians of the Atlantic section 
reached the continent. 

There is another fact which appears to have some bearing on 
the ijtirNtion of the general course of migratior; in this section. 
This IS ihc distribution c f copper as revealed by mound explora- 
tu»n*i. Although the writer is inclined to bcl eve that more of the 
Clipper found in mounds was derived from foreign sources than 
is generally siip[)i>scd. it is nevertlieless certain that the larger 
portion vvas obl.uncd from the mine> of the Lake Superior ngion. 
Numerous specimens from this source have been found in ail 
parts of the mound area, even to the extreme east and southeast. 
It IS true that the use oft his MK-tal would, soon alter its discovery, 
travel back along the line, though the nugration was \\c>tward; 
yet lis early distribution, as shown by its presence in its oldest 
mounds, would indicate a long acquaintance with the source of 
supply. And this ac(]uaintance wouUl have bein much earlier if 
the migration was from the northwest thin if it had been from the 
e.ist. If the tribes in the northwest came from the east, the 
movement would have been northwestward, and. after the dis- 
covery of the copper mines of the Like Superior region, the 
knoxvled^e of it and the custom of U'^ing it would have been 
carried onward by the migrating tribes. It appears, however, 
that precisely the contrary is the fact. We learn from " Notes 
on the Western Dene** bv Rev. A. G. Maurice, who has been 
for many years a missionary to that piople and is well ac- 
({u.iintcd with their customs and traditions, although they 
made some u^c of cof)per in prehistoric times, it appears from 
their traditions that it was brought from the northwestern coast. 

Rev. l\ iVtitot iRa{)pt»rt succinct sur la (jeol<»gie des valles 
de TAthabascan) says: •'Before the arrival of Kuropeans m the 
vail' y of the Mackenzie, the ' Yellow-knives * and the * Dog ribs ' 
were actjuainted with the use of the native copper, which they 
found on the borders of the Copper- mine river. Of this they 
manufactured knives, from which they received their name. 
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They made use at the same time of polished stone. Therefore 
we have here the C(»ntemp')rancity of polished stone and bron/e. 
The ' Hares' i Peaux-de-Licvrc», on their part, who were ij^norant 
of the Use oi cc)[)pcr tind did not ;.iivc themselves the trouble to 
polish their instrununts of stme. Iiad thsiowrrd the )fn;^th nf 
the Mackrn/ie to the mcuitli of the river L'c ota-la d' !in." It 
appiars from these fticts that tlie copper usc't! by these north- 
western trib's ivas not b'^ouj^hl from the Lake Supfni)r m-nes, 
but Irom other more northein and vveNtern sources. Hom fir 
northwest Ld>e SiiiKiior copper is found in mounds is unknown 
to the wiiter. It is at any rate reasonable to supp'»^e it \\ i^ in 
use amon^; the Cre' s. l)ut not amon^ any tuUe north an! we^t -if 
them, li tills be corrret, it is a fact lia\in^;an i;ppoitant b i .:i^ 
on the (pieNiions rilatin;^ t » th«' tieiid of the ..-ntTal ini^ra! ms 
It indhMtes iliat tli'-^e iin^f ati.in-* were soutli .itid e ist, in>t- id 
of northue-t. 

Another tact wirrh h:\> a str<in [ b-.irin.j on the ,u -t :is 
re'atin^j to tl.'* miL^Maticm^ ot tl)** >niiiin tr .iifs, u hi. ii hi> n-»t 
been mention' fl. i*- lls.it t'l" n^rlliA'^teiu ti'lie^^ ••! the I >•> v, 
or at b .i-t most of tir m. dd not e :.t)val«* tiie s.,d. •!!■: n t r .v 
up *t\ .1 ;»iCiiIture fi)r ary p->rtion of tli' jr s:i'*)..st"ni • I . t »■ '. 
when first ♦ nc'»uMter«"d bv t:*e w liit'^. i ,.':.'»at' »! noi"rn I' t'l y 
h.id re>i:d i in the nii:c» vi'l v [>• tue ,; n;: ■ to ili<- e. >?: .\ -st. 
uni'SN previtju> to the cu'.tiv iti n »t tli!^ i '-r* al in tli»* s , .*\\' r n 
s« k'ti'»n, they w i«ild un-' 'ul^'edly have a» ; .ir< •! t'.'.' e i-t ■:. *r \ 
carr:ed it u :lh them. In* le is, how \t r . !!•» otie. :l ,> p:« ,:; -•. 
uh'» \\ :'.' co'jteii ! th.it ;hi> m^'Viii'tit ua^ at ^ui ii .m • ir\'.!i*'' 



a^ ••» piece. :•• ti.e ( ■: tr..i?.i»n •'! ihi^ f.*'u ,i\. It i* n t i.k v *\'. v 
uo'T i Inv • !• r ties r- ,;'"n, \v M:- h i^ mie of ti.e !no>t .i'*r.i • \r 
Ml til • A* .".t'c s I Jimm, e\c-' pr iin-l'T stu.n,; pr* s-ure •!»• n «>*.!.• r 
trsb - 
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THK SIGN OF THE CROSS. 

nV I.AI)V COOK. 

The Sij^n of the Cross is the most universal and the least j;en- 
crally understood of all the mystic symbols that have come down 
to us through the lapse of infinite aj^es. We arc accustomed to 
identify it with Christ and Christianity al«)ne, as thmij^h it had 
originated with them. Yet ten thousand proofs exist that it was 
simply appropriated to these just as it had previ«)UNly been 
claimed by every ^^reat religious cult that made its appearance 
in the world. A d'stin^uished writer, in his essay in tlie Mdin- 
bur^h Review, nearly thirty years a^o, on '*Thc l*re-Christian 
CroNs/* .says: " FriMU the tlawn of or^ani/cd Paganism \n the 
eastern world, to the final establishment ol Chnstianitv in the 
we-tern. the Cross was un<loubtetlly one of the commontst and 
mt)st s.icred of symbolical monuments, and, to a reniarkab!e ex- 
tent, It is s) sull in almost every land where that of Calvary is 
unrcco^ni/ed or unlvUi^wn. Apirt from any distinctions of so- 
cial or mtcllectuil superiority ol caste, colour, nationality, or lo- 
cation in either hemisphere, it appears to have been the aborijj- 
inal possession of every prople in antiquity; the elastic girdle, so 
to say. which cm^jraced the most widely separated heathen com- 
munities; the most sijjnifieant token of a universal bmiheihood ; 
the principal p.)jnt of contact in every system of pa^an mylhol- 
ojjy. That miijhty ma/e, but not without a flan, to which all 
the families of mankind were severally and irre^i stably drawn, 
and by which their common descent was emphatically expressed, 
or by means of which each an<l all preserved, amid every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, a knowledge of the primeval happiness and dig- 
nity of their species. Where authentic history is silent on the 
subject, the material relics of the past and lonj^ since fi>r^ottcn 
races are not wanting to confirm and strengthen this supersti- 
tion. Diversified fi)rms ol the symbol are delineated more or 
less artistically, according to the pio^ress achieved in civilization 
at the period, on the ruined walls of temples and palaces, on 
natural rocks and sepulchral galleries, on the hoariest monoliths 
and the rudest statuary ; on coins, medals and vases of every de- 
scription ; and in not a few instances, are preser\xd in the archi- 
tectural proportions of subterranean structures, of tumuli as well 
as fanes. The extraordinary saiicity attaching to the symbol, in 
every age and under every variety ot circumstance, justified 
any expenditure incurred in its fabrication or embellishment; 
hence the most persistent labour, the most consummate inge- 
nuity were lavished upon it.*' 
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What then was the original meaning of this symbol, or sym- 
bols, which has been the warp into which all the threads of ever)* 
religion have been woven? In order to solve this question, a 
multitude of facts are to be considered, all pointing to the same 
conclusion, no matter how grossly exhibited or how mystically 
disguised. 

It is the sign of generation whether divine or human, the em- 
blem of the ever-vigorous fecundity of nature* and therefore, of 
the life that is and that which is to come. It denotes the uni- 
versal vivifying power, .sometimes associated with the most ob- 
scene rites, at others refined into a spiritual regeneration, and 
thus typifying a future inimortality and a state of nevercndmg 
bliss. It was consc(|uently adapted to all sorts and conditions 
of men. and became as universal as life itself. One of the ear- 
liest complete types known is the crux ansata formed like a T, 
with an oval or circlet resting upon it. Singly they typify the 
male and female organs of reproduction; together they may de- 
note goodness, hope, felicity, or the life to come. The crux 
ansata is commonly found sculptured on Egyptian and Cop. 
tic monuments, and the mystical Tau symbolized "the hidden 
wisdom** of the Chaldeans, of the ancient K^yptian^. Indians. 
l*eruvians, Americans, and of every ancient people in both hem- 
ispheres. Humboldt found in remote Kamschatka the cross and 
other rude remains of hieroglyphics, similar to those of I'.f^ypt. 
It was engraven on the glass statue <»f Serapis. on the walls and 
and tombs of Kings. I lanted on the frustrum of a cone the 
simple T represents goodness; springing from a heart or on the 
breast of a mummy, it denotes hope or e.xpertation of reuard. 
The two colossal statues from K-isicr Island miy be sten at the 
British Mu^eum. and on the back of each the same sjgn is rudely 
engraved. 

As with this which was the conventional, so with the ovoid, 
or circle, .sometim-s called the e;;g or the eye. It denoted the 
fern lie principle, and covered llie vestments of the KpheMan 
I)i.ina, and the Assyrian Myiitla, in uh«>sc temple al! the women 
Were b'Min<l to prt>sii:iite thems'lves to strai).*,'rs. I he ri>^cs of 
the d ifk-SKinncl m illwr ;;o Id's^ <>| Iiiilia was Mrnilarly adornetJ. 
as were the ta.ls of Juims Uiris whcli drew her chanot through 
the h'Mvens. \Vc are t«»'il ttial the worslrp of Jun«> w.is univer- 
sil.that the I 'np:re of Jij:)t<r u.is small t'im|Mre«lto hers. A* 
llytha, siime!iJn«*s ca'.eij her <la'.i,;iiter. she Has the g ulil'ss of 
bjfth in Arcada. was Isis in l^\pt. a^d j.:n> L';Lina ••! the 
LitJtis I'vtha wa> aNt) th'* s.i.nc as I>iani. V<*rrjs LtiSentia. 
and li -neiui s. v\h») ar- sc Irotn the Ma. I jn«> u is n.>t only 
ijicen ot ill i\en. pr« s-.i.n,; <>v r mirr..!^^-* and t'.iM ^».r:!i, the 
|.i!r«»n o! sf-x . li virt.:e, aM 1 piinis*i»T (»: iewLi'-sx m m itfims^tut 
u IS also the g »»1 !- ss ol p »\%\ r at.d etr.:':re, an-! llu d.-prnscr of 
richer. 
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In like manner Venus among her various titles was surnamcd 
Telcssi(;ama. because she presided over marriage, and Phallo- 
mcda, from her aflfcction for the phallus. 

The ovoid form of the upper member of the crux ansata was 
sometimes di>played as a handle, as in the Theban catacombs 
and on a Hibylonian cylinder. On a stele from Khorsabad, an 
ea^^lcheadcd man holds the circle in his right hand, and the tau 
in his left. In the ophite hicrograms which remind of an era of 
wide-spread serpent worship, it is depicted as a pennate circle, 
and as a circle is borne in the claws of the flying Scarabeus, the 
sacred emblem of Pthah^ and is fjund sculptured from Kurope 
to Mexico. 

In a modified form and joined with the tau it is the oldest en- 
sign of majesty in India, and is "commonly found in the hands 
of Hrahma, Vtshnu, and Siva." In Christian Kurope it is adopt- 
ed by every potentate, including our (Jueen. as a symbol of 
royalty,** whose coronation orb surmounted by a pect >ral cross 
is nothing more than the embodiment of the traditional crux 
ansata. 

The Rev. William Haslam, in his work, *' The Cross and the 
Serpent," gives a curious and fanciful explanation of these facts. 
He says: '* I have sugi;cstcd that the Cross was conceived when 
the redemption of man was designed. I cannot doubt that it 
was revealed with the prophecies.** 

**It was in prophecy, as it is now, an outward sign of an in- 
ward mystery, cotmiitcd icith a promist. It was the sign and 
pledge of that promise, and as such, in whatever sense the out- 
ward observer regarded it, there seems little doul t but that to 
the initiated it was a holy and blessed sign of hope in a fallen 
age, and a pledge of the promise of light in a period of dark- 
ness." In another passage he waxes still bolder: "The Cross 
was known to Noah before the Dispersion, and even before the 
Flood; and I will venture yet further, and say the Cross was 
known to Adam ; and that the knowledge as a sacred sign was 
imparted to him by the Almighty.** 

\Vc may admire the enthusiasm which suggest** all this, and 
which is eminently theological and clerical, but unfortunately 
the patriarchs and prophets never once referred to the Sign of 
the Cross, and the Hebrew and Samaritan Scriptures are equally 
silent. They were, however, thoroughly familiar with it. as it 
formed in their days a significant part of all Pagan worship. 

Of all its many forms, *' There is not one among them," says 
the Edinburgh reviewer, "the existence of which may not be 
traced to the remotest antiquity," and we might add, nor the 
cause* of whose variance cannot also be traced. The Maltese 
Cross — the battleax of Thor, originally four huge phalli car\'cd 
out of the solid rock, but after waid metamorphosed by the vir- 
tuous knights of St. John, or the Cross of St. George which 
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marks the English flag, and every other, is nothing more or 
less than a Phallic symbol. Rude, upright stones, especially 
those of a conical form, appear to have been the earliest objects 
of worship by mankind, and their assistance by contact to pro- 
duce fruitfulness is still invoked by women in many parts of the 
world. In every mythology the cone was the emblem ol the 
mother of heaven, whatsoever her name, and every altar and 
high place of hers was originally conical or pyramidal. One 
stone standing upon another, or inserted in the earth, represent- 
ed a rude cross. The my^tical tree, "the tree of life," was also 
represented in the forai of a cross, or by the hieratic >ign oi the 
deity across the stem. Mvery circumstance pertaining to lhl^ 
was peculiarly phallic. When serpent worship be^^an to super- 
sede tree worship, the o[)liite embleius were <»f a similar n.iturr 
The serpent with its tail in its m«>ulh has the s.une sr^mfic.inte 
as the crux ansata. When, at a lattr sta^je c.| civil /iti«»n, ll e 
worship of the moon and sun suc« e<-ively prevail* d. and the 
followers of the sun n^ade war upon those «f the **(fri, it I)ra*^on/' 
many of the old emblems were <levoully ailopted.aml a ct>nn"..s. 
ile reliuMon was formed. 

And wl.en in the fulimss of time, Christianity matie its an 
pearance ai'd (Ii\el«|>«<l or<'«rs and I urafihii-s, it inrorpor.ited 
Within itsot almost <*vctv teitiira ol l*.i^.inisni, inilutlini^ the s-j- 
prem*' Phalhr symho!, tl-r ('r«'ss. Kfotic Cht i»«ttanilv worshps 
the Divine Chi.d, a-i^-rrs M uy I lis m()t!;cT, and | iaclica!I\ givrs 
the S jpMiTif I )eily *i\\ luht \>*r p!. i e C hr isi\ miunds .ire «i a* It 
u:^on in almost tvrry* hymn w th |)«'rlerv5<l e* st.uv. andtheCfov* 
of (\r\.iiv Is \\\r fiiund.ition <•! f.ntli and ni»pr At all ptunts our 
rt It J on Is 'inral v desmidt*! from the oliier and most ancient We 
h.ive iiiir Fr'*'* ot L'lr, our S in < f R'^!rfou>ness uj)rijhtn«*>s., 
our Cr »sN of SiUalion. and thi* hope* <»f An a!trr 1 f * We have 
also A brter aver son to Ihr "oIjJ scrprnl" and •*.ill his work%.*' 
altho-.f^h wr retain m my ot the l.itttr in our n;^hts and crre- 
monies. The rardmal p-nnts ai sujitrst tion h.ive vartc d. antj 
manki.id have b »n cl its c »rr» tss. s > that at len'»th thev set m re- 
tarnin*.; tc) th'Mr ol<J love: the reI'f;ion ot Muman'y and the wor- 
ship of Nature. 
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RUINS AND PICTURE WRITINGS IN THE CA:^0NS 
OF THE McELMO AND HOVENVVEEl*. 

nv LEWIS \V, (.UNlKEL. 

The region about the junction of the McEImo and Hovcn- 
wecp creeks is especially prohfic in ruins of prehistoric man. 
Within a radius of some three miles, we find the remains of 
lari:jc pucbloN' or valley ruins, cliff houses and lowers, rock 
shelters; fortified plateaus, lar^e groups of interesting picture 
writings; a deep cave penetratmg far below the surface of the 
surroundmg territt>ry showing unmistakable evidences of human 
occupation; and a plateau containing rectangular graves marked 
by upright stone slabs and circles of stone henge on a small 
^calc. This locality was superficially described in a former 
paper by the writer while in the held in 1S92 with the 
party under the able leadership of Mr. Warren K. Moore- 
hcad. I have added to my former description a number of 
additional notes and sketches which may be of interest. 
The ruin** describc-d here are all situated near the border 
line of I'tah and C<>l«»rado. which croN'^e* the valley at this 
point one of tlit» nv>5t imoo%ing rums in this locality is situated 
about one mi!e east of the junction of the McE!m«) and Hoven- 
weep creeks. It is a hut»c cave or rock shelter under an im- 
mense bowlder upon and on lop of which is p!ared a lookout 
tower, bmit of ne.itly trimmed rt)cks of stone. One srde of the 
rock und'Tiiealh tiie tower is literally covered with picture 
wntinjs a'ul signs, am<^ng which could be di^^tinguished the 
huMian f )rin, (her, -^o.ils. Ii/..irih. snakes, bears, tufk<*ys and 
many other birds and anmnls. whi e intermingled with the<e 
si^-ns are others which s.em to hav/ hid some si;^nificent mean- 
ing to the ancient sc j'ptor bu whi.h is unknown to us. Al- 
th >u^li it sejiis ini ) »s>:!>le to r MvI these rojk inscriptions, or 
even to conj'.»ct'ire to any extent their si^ni'lvT ince, yet they 
certainly have a m.\minL^ and reprrs-nt s.>!ne i<lea or event in 
the p ist ht^torv of lhe^<' p':opIe. They ar^* valuable neverthe- 
less, if onlv as sii )win;: the sti ".r of c vili/ itton which was 
PMrhe.l bv th'/<e tn*tes. That thev were of the same »i\i'* as the 
c! fT -Ky'llcri is very pr )Sd)le for \\\: have found them m many 
c.itT dw '.m.^s and rock shvlt'.Ts. havin-.^ sKetcheil as many as 
thirtv di:Lrc!it s'^ts in this n •!^;h^)orho >d Th-s gr >up of picto- 
graphs. and als«> the to\\er ab >ve it was mentioned by Mr. W. 
H. Jackson 'in his expliration some sixteen years before, but 

" \ N«<tir < ••( t!.*' \' r.i st fti.ii.* in \ri/< !•« iiri<l I't ili 1) I'lic AlNiut thi* Ku* "^iin Juau" 
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the tower was in a poorer state of preservation than when he 
desrcibed it, and perhaps many of the stone blocks had crumbled 
and gradually fallen down. The most significant fact about 
this inscription is the unusual size, for it covers an area of 
about sixty or seventy-five square feet. Another peculiar fact 
is that this huge inscription seems to be read in lines, asit con- 
tains four parallel lines as follows dividmg the greater 
part of the mass of figures into four parallel rows. I took the 
trouble to make a complete sketch of this inscription but un* 
fortunately it cannot be reproduced here on account of its size. 
I present in Plate I. a group of pictographs taken from a series 
of sketches of the various inscriptions in this region. In this 
one there can be found besides the animal and ho man forms 
mentioned above, the signs shown in Plate I. Nos. 2. 4. 5. o, 
7, 8, lo. 12 and 39 and other important ft>rms. There is a 
large rock shelter in this locality containing an inscription of 
great im[>ortance. Its exact location as near as we could jud^e 
is as fo lows: About one hundred vards west of the McKlmo 
creek, and about one mile east of the junction of the H oven weep 
and the McKlmo Creeks, the elevation being about seventy five 
feet above the river level. The shelter is abiut ten teet unle and 
eleven feet dc<p. I'nfortun.itrly it was imposMble to photograph 
the inscriptions on account of their pei nli.ir ptMtion between the 
the sloping rocks. In every case the figures v\« re cut iiiti> the 
sloping rock on the iin«L-r side where tht-y were prit'ttrd from 
eroMon and vve.ithenng. Ihi^ shelter is made by an immense 
sand>t«»nc b )wldT \\eu;hin.» many h'm.lrcd t«»nN. which hid 
weathered out underneath nuking. i n.itur.il shelter iuun thr m- 
ch*n'*ncv oflhe W'* ither. I have n »t the spi r in tin-* ..r!u e to 
n*enti'»ri the mativ si/hn and ftniiis ulii h are 1 iit m thf Ijce 
ol thr r«n k- »nf «if ijr<Mt iirport.mce ho\v« v r wa^ a iKrlut lonn 
of th" >.\ iNti>ka cios-* i!u iN'iiin,( sj\ hv Ijv'* 1 ^ ii s, wht. h I 
t H)k til i ir-.' to hav* ^!^ ( iNieo. our '^urxrv .»r, .»r: I \lr Line, 
our art"»t. t > \\i?n''%> ai 1 x-ni h t'»r inv i n ^.!n^•^% in thi\ 
tind. li -: Us ti:!'» ••i n. others «t iur.«.;.s s|;a; •• ar*' h ..n<l in 
fh'"' in^i n:-tn»nH. 1 h- "^^ rov k » l:i t' r^ .in toi.r^i m rv tr* , 1 nt- 
iv in tli.'i iMini •!a!i* l«i<i itv .ind tn a !• vv h '^:'^ \% t k, a '. '"^ 
o'lM-rvr i in c '-int n«» !« N^ tlnn t. t\* of tli* ni. a 1 i»t uln '.\ 
show unniiNt.t* .t^ e >• ns«-f .in« n nt h»Mti n i •* ''.it t n, ^ ^. h a-* 
i ii iri • il, r »■ "S .in I '::••> S' i »»» r r 1 '»\ t'f r, r- ■ n ♦»■ -i ;•* i:»i ^ .ini 
pii !. '.^T i*'t.i >"ni''.ir«* n.ort- rii*)<»ia»e .i"«! are «n ' -' •! by 
{••n^ \v u'.> • 1 s? t\'' in th !orni ol a «• r !■ . n :i.: 1 ri !■ ^r tr tn,; - 
l lit v* .tr' «»t »• {• * ti rj!' :• >t to tli* -t-. !• J't. .01 I w 'I l« -r k' ^c 
e\ I M:n i*: »n an I iM *\ nSt mm/ in* r»!n.; ti t^ im iv [>•: 
bro : »h! !*» ! . nt :n t:.- I .' ;'•• In a I r *:• r art • ie •" tli > riii.i- 
/.n*' I ! 't r S' '1 tit n ni* r fi^ p ». • .f u r t p n t Jn-I -n tl..^ !■•- 
ca !\' ' ^ •':'.•: ••! !..•• t .r i.-* • ■ :i ! in t" r in . ' ;•* •■n'» c ^n ^•.• 
src n in \'..i*.'' I N' > I ;. I. J. K, .; '. :X, o. 4' . ^ • an i ; 1 Num- 
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bcrs 30, 31, 34 and 35 arc from rockshcllcrs along the McKlmo 
Creek. I have placed a few others in this group for the sake of 
comparison. Number 16 was found near a clifT house in Allen 
Canon, Utah. Number 17 can be seen ou the walls of Gibralter 
Cave in Butler's Wash. Utah. Numbers 18, 20 and 28 are 
found on the walls of Cold Spring Cave in Butler's Wash, Utah. 
Numbers uj, 21, 22 and 26 arc on the walls ol Casa del Kcho, 
on th- river San Juan, Ucah, and numbers 23. 25 and 2j, were 
sketched near cliflT houses along the San Juan River near Bluff 
City. Utah. 

In the valley about a half mile from the two above mentioned 
creeks, is found a lar^c pueblo or valley ruin. It is in 
in such a ruined condition that the rooms and walls cannot be 
tniccd accuratelv. Th«: centre or court had no rooms or build- 
ings in it and the whole structure h«id evidently had only one 
story, as the accumulation of stone and debris at the highest 
parts only five foot high, and at the lowest, two feet high. It is 
rectangular (?) in shape cind about one-hundred feet long and 
seventy-five feet wide. 

Situated at the junction of the McKlmo and Hovenweep creeks, 
is an intcrcstin*^ donblc w.illcd tower. containing one inside cir- 
cular room, an J the outer circle subdivided into six partitions 
It stands about one-hundred feet above the junction and 
about two hundred feet from the water The walls have 
mostly fallen down, but it yrt stands about six fiet high with 
both sides >trcwn with fallen rocks. The whole diameter 
measures thirty five Icct. and the double walls are five and one 
half feet apart. The exact purpose of this peculiar shape is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

Directly atij.icent to the north and west of this lower is a 
series of wail> and rumcd buildings, the whole covcringapproxi- 
m.Ucty two acres. It is placed on the top of a promontory and 
is (linked and protected on all sides by a series of low walls. 
The walio and buildinixs have fallen down to such an extent 
thit it is impossible 'to make a correct map of the whole. 
One im[)ortant feature of the ruins is th.it it whollv surrounds 
the opening to a deep cave, whieh is a^ain protected by a series 
of walls entirely surroundiu'X it. This cjn ^n down slantingly 
to the river below, which is fully one hundred and fifty feet 
distant, and seventy five feet below the level of the mouth of the 
cave. If these ancu nt inhabitants were able to obtain water by 
means ol this e ive during times of warfare, we can ju(i;^e the 
ineNtimable value ol it to them, and the importance olaforti- 
ficil promontory where they could also obtain a fresh water 
supt>!y. No one cm. without visiting this region, realize the 
extreme scire it v of water at certain *»easons of the vear. I 
present .m illustration showing the mouth of the cave in Fig.-and 
a de-'ign of the interior in Ki^ — . The cave is of natural origin 
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heard cfthc Mascoutins as a powerful tribe in southern Michigan^ 
with whom the Neutrals and Ottawas were constantly at war. 
This agrees with the Ottawa tradition. When the French ex- 
plorers entered Wisconsin they found the Mascoutins living in 
the central and southern parts of the State, in close connection 
with the Miamis and Kickapoos. Hence it would seem that 
they had been driven from Michigan, as were also the Sacs and 
Foxes, and associated with the tribes which had passed west- 
ward mto Wisconsin. It is possible that some of these tribes 
were those encountered by the Lcnape about the southern end 
of Like Michi^^.m. 

The Poltawatiami.who seem to have been developed from the 
same stem as the Ottawas and Chippewas. and probably pr( ceded 
the latter into Wisconsin. Accordm;^ to the traditions of these 
three tribes, they were originally one people. The history ol 
the tribes included under the name "Illinois" indicates pretty 
clearly that they belonged to the stream which flowed into Wis- 
consin. 

The Ltnape. Shawnces, Sacs and Foxes, and prob4l)!y sonv 
other tribes, were c )nnected with, preceded or lollowcil in the 
wjke of the traditional movement, pissing through the io»*er 
peninsula. As b:fore stated, it is probable that there was a dis- 
integration of th-* mgriling body while the central home was 
yet HI the li)Wor |X'ninsu'a, one portion, which cont iined the 
S!M»vnees. goin^j t.> the southwest It seems Irofii the mo md 
evidence thit thi% tri'ie. or a p )rtitjn there')f, pushed as fir to the 
southwest as south'Mn III nois ; while it is probable, lud-^sng by 
the l<'4<'nd. that anoth"i portion or possibly ali assisted their 
br'iliren in th-tr w ir with th^* Ta'ega. A!t< r rem.nnin^' for a 
tim ' in s iiiihern < ) i. >. th-v m n'e<l so rliAard t«> C'umlM-rland 
riv r. It IS statr<l in ih • f.ftS cmto. whih r«l.»t»s t.) th" his- 
t«)ry )f the trilie-* s ]**>^r.;;j -nt to the war uitli th'* Ta'r.'.a : 

T!i«* N.ir.iht»k«'N Ai)<! thf !s*uiwrj#« m k»iiU.^' li» thf ""Uth " 

It d >es nt)t tol'o.v that the tl'-pirturr of th'*sf tAo triS'-s wa* 
fr« I'u the s ii\ • lo il tv or at |»rr iNf y th-- •- i ".»• t in** I h it some 
ot th'» l.ittrr w»-r»* st .1 Itn ytm i in lu** vi« '\**v •»! th<* ( >h •> rivrr 
wh-n Li Si.I«* \\.i> pr';)»ri".' t ^r hs ♦ . m v -wi tlir Missis. 
si;» II, .r :wars t«» 1»* i»rc"v \\« 1 ''st-iM -h d It s fiinr'* t," iti :ir h« 
a^!'* th it |il'»*(* (* r» li !a .!) u iN r 'it im •: rr'.'n^t'i.* I\>a- 
^' n!'.a I ;•'•»:»«• in t \%i*"i «»n th • I ,i'»t ( >'*i o .•. '"i t . - tr S-*. 
I n»-v ♦■»i* s 1 1 A ?!■• -^ p •' s ,«-.i a V I 'ij'- '11 • I* M '••♦. ♦Ij. .!• .• irii- 
ing t-» \\hi« II. it '^ ■'»'• f'-m.tr ;. '. »d a*. \\,r •, ts*. tl \' h •! ifr:\«-d 
at thr fiM") 1 iM ! .if r ' s^ ".^ I %%• ;<• u .♦ r I r .it*. »Nt'»rs 
su *w r !•• I in iM^-**" .; t.- '» i»v !• ♦ iM- *if t •* I* I t' art « t th'"r 
prif -?s .-r m- <'i« Hf ni»M^ ' • » " i'- • d 'i • iv t » w k ■ 'V • r th** ^x .4t«*r 
as i!;.».. !i it h id S • n ! ^n ! I :. i' t...s i . im ' ■ •:o . t the W ilum 
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Olum is evident, a fact which tends to confirm the theory herein 
advanced, regarding the relation of this tribe to the Lenape 
during the mi^^ration. The tradition attributed to some of the 
western Algonquin tribes that their original home was north of 
the St. Lawrence, near or bt low where Montreal stands, is another 
instance of modern geographical modification of an old myth. 
The same myth as originally (^jven does not name the St. Law- 
rence or Montreal. Modern geographic names must be excluded 
from all acceptable myths, — the mtcrpretation may fix the local- 
ity by such names, but they should be dropped out of the formal 
statement of the myth. 

It is most likely that the Nanticokes did not separate from the 
eastward moving body until it had crossed the Alleghany 
mountains, though it is possible that it was on the west side and 
that they moved for a short distance down the Ohio before turn- 
ing eastward. 

The prehistoric movements of the Iroquoians, except those of 
the southern tribes already mentioned, are buried so deeply in 
the obscurity of the past as to be apparently beyond the reach of 
any rays of light that modern research can throw upon them. 
That the entire familv except the Cherokees, resided in former 
times north of the St. Lawrence, appears to be satisfactorily 
shown. The wei-^ht of evidence, as heretofore indicated, leans 
toward the conclusion that the Iroquoian group preceded the 
Algonqums in the occupancy of the eastern region. Did they 
come from the northwest ? If the ar^juments advanced in regard 
to the movements of the Siouan and Algonquian tribes are 
deemed s»itisfactorv\ it would seem to be more reasonable to 
assume that the general course of their movements had been in 
the same direction, than to suppose they were an exception to 
the rule. M»>rcover. if the place of th-ir meeting with the 
Lenape was at the west end of Lake ICrie, as has been gssumed, 
this would indicate th.it the Hiirons, at least, were at this early 
perioii immediately east of Detroit river. 

Sir Daniel WMson believed the primal seat of this family was 
thi shore northeast of the mouth of the St. Liwrence. Thii 
was based upon a tradition that they formerly dwelt by the side 
of the sea. But tins might as well apply to the shore of Hud- 
son's Bay as to the shore of the Gulfol St Liwrence, This dim 
remembrance of having dwelt by the side of the sea would 
natural! V have been transferred by them after long residence on 
the .St. I^iwrence and a knouled^'e of the tuean, to its shore. It 
is significant that Brownell, whom he tjuoies, .•^ays, ** S )me 
Cancifti! tales of a supernatural origin from the heart of a moun- 
tain; a migrati»>n t<» the eastern seaboard; and of a substijuent 
return to the counlrv of the lakes and rivers, where thev finally 
sett!(d. eompr.se most that is noticeable in the native traditions 
of the Six Nations prior to the grand confederation. " This will 
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furni>h an ample explanation of tho.se traditions which ap|>car 
to point to the Gulf Coast. 

Wc nii^ht consiNlenlly .issumc that thcCherokees parted from 
the family group somewhere m the vicinity ot Lake Krie, and 
thence moved .south. The only objection to this theory is the 
evident relation of some of the mounds ot eastern Iowa and 
northwestern Illinois to those of the Scioto valley. The ]>ccuhar 
features in winch the types of these two districts agree arc so 
marked as to indicate relationship or contact of the authors. 
The supposition that this tribe parted tr*»m the ]>«irent stem 
north ot Lake Huron and moved southwest to tiie MissisMppi, 
and beinc pressed here by incoming hordes, probably ol the 
Siouan stock, would furnish an explanation. Unfortunately the 
data upon which this theory must be based are not of that posi- 
tive character which has as yet cau*»td them to be generally ac- 
cepted. We must therefore leave the question of the westward 
migrations of the Cherokees uncertain. 

Although there are tr«iditions in regard to the migrations of 
the Muskoki tribes, we learn but little therefrom except the fact 
or belief that they come from some place in the we.st. On this 
point there are no dissentmg views ; but from what place or 
region in the west, is an unanswered <)uestion. That they and 
other tribes of the Gulf States had long resided in that section 
when first encountered by Kuropeans. is iniiicated by the numer- 
ous monuments scattered over the south, which, as the evidence 
shows, are attributable to these aborigines. According to Mr. 
Galschet, :*'/i//<i//, the Ilitchiti word for ** south " i which appears 
to be the .same as tlie Creek term laiftiih ), signified originally, 
•*down stream." This would seem to imply that it had been 
adopted from the course of the Mississippi and the river east of 
that stream. It is not pmbablo that a term with this significa- 
tion would have been adopted for "south" while residing west 
o! the Mississippi. 

A nudon has prevailed to a considerable extent that the build- 
ers ot the principal e.irthworks ot O.iu) and Kentucky moved 
south and were inLorporated into the tr.bes ot the (iuif .***tates, 
or Wf-re the ancestor of these tribt-s, A careful stulyofth*: 
Oho vxorks, \\v*\x m.»«Ie ot construction *\vm\ their contents, d<>es 
n<)t fiMifirm this ihrory ; in l.ict. the evidence tluy furnish is de- 
C!ti' (i'y a^unst it, as ii '«ho\v> that there is a markril distinction 
belwcrn the n^odf of i'»nstrm !i«»n antl contents of the works of 
Otiio .in I th«)s«- •»! ih*- (i :.t .st.it«s A few ot the Kentucky 
w ifks .i;».»*ir to b- ot the s.itn" type as -'j'tir of th »se in the 
s».!M, o 1 til'* c nitr-iry. h lueviT. tho'*'- •»! 1 < iineN'^fc are «. '»^« a- 
ti.i*. y *l M rt-nt, it we < \ ept s n'je tinin-l al«»n^ tlic .Savannah 
river Wc tli'-T»*of<' i!- rivr i.'t'.e .n-! m ttn'* *\ Ms::.»n tr^m the an- 
t.'j .t.i--. Th it tli'V V .V tl \i ''n tlie n »rt[i. sm ithvvar*!. is *\ jitc 
pr..JMb.»% in t.i.t n. .y U- .in^u'Ii- «l, .iiid th it th'-y prt i etied the 
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Other slocks, which wo h.ive mentioned, in tfic o^*cupinry of the 
district m ly b*; conMdirrt'J as evi«I'»nt. W.jfthfr th •/ in )vcd 
southward on the east side of the MissiN^ippi or wc'>t of it ran- 
not be <lc*'id';d ; ho^vevcr. the wcii^htof rvid -nt'.* and auth ni'ios 
appears to be in favor of the west sidr. 

Porh.iMs we arc n'>t .idvancin*^ too far into the fi Id n\ •.)•»■ -ctiirc 
in assuniin*^ with Mor*^an a possibit' relation of s«)nic l<;tid. at a 
very distant date, b>'twecn the Musk )lci trib*^ anfl sun: ol the 
Siouan bnnclitrs. This writer's remarks on thi> punt in his 
pai er t>n *' Indian Migrations" are as |t»IIows: 

•* The MaiKlan. as u^<-d by tli" chiefs in form d .iddre>ses, is a 
cl(*ar. sonorous lan-^ui'^e. with (pianlity and accent stron.dy de- 
fined, but it IS disfigured with sctaptn^ *v\i\ ^'ittural sounds. It 
Could not h.ive att.unetl its decree <>( advanc ment without a 
Ion*; and f)rt»sp'.Tous nilionil c ireer. This dia'-ct is in ilo^cr 
af1i!i.itii)n with thoNe of the lower Missouri niih)ns than with 
the Dak ){\ proper; .it the same time. iud.^in^ from a ct)mpari- 
son of voc ibl«'s. it res'-inbles the l.it*er more ci»)srlv th«in the 
laM<T do''s th" Mis*; mri i!iaU*ets, thus ^iviiitj t > tli-* M.indans m\ 
intermedi.it'- p )sition Tlv- Minnitare<'s *\tu\ Cr»)Ws \v li«> .ue sub- 
divisi.ins of an orijina! nation, srcm to torm a onnectint; hnk 
between th<* I).i':»»*a and Misso'iri nations on tlie one hand and 
the LjuU n.i!i >ns. n.rnely. the (*re< k--. (hoet.is. Semuioles, etc , on 
the o!hf*r In tlu-ir di.il' »ts tin y mu^t b*- cl.isscd with the for- 
mer, but in thrir s\stein of con<a!i.;ninitv with the latter. There 
is a concuri<nc''. in our striking teatuie. of their re-^pective sys- 
tems of F'-! iti'»nship. whirh is f aind in their s\stems alone, and 
which sci-tns to recpiire a connection bv blM>ti ti)r itsexf)! inat:on. 
It h Is elsewhere be«-n stated as probiblj* that the Minnitarees 
earned a'^ri/uiture to tlie l'[M>'"r Missouri and taught it to the 
Muidans an«i Aric^arees. and that th''\- \vt ic emi-^rants frtun the 
South. The remembranctr of tii:> mitjration sfcnis still to be 
preserved in their n iMonal n.ime, /://;/ ./. si'j^nifyiiv^ the people 
who came fri)m afir," 

It IS a singular fart that Mr. (iit^clwt. without having; any ref- 
erence to th:s sup|)'»sit on, remarks ,is ft)IIows in h\^ work on the 
•*Mi«4ration Letrcnd of the Creeks:" 

( ):v' of the most ancent features of an Indian huv^ua'^e is re- 
dup'icition for infl ctional t>nr;)osts. In this we'«»bservc a 
thi>ri"»u'^h d:tTerenre between Maskoki aU{.\ the lanj^uaij-s west of 
the Mississippi river In M.is'Koki, the second syllable is the 
red'ip'i»Mtrd one in ad'ective«? and verbs; west of the river at 
least in Tonica. At ik loa. and Tonkawe. it is the fir^t one. Lin- 
j;uists able to af)preriate this circumstance fully, will not deny 
that it is of irreat weight in separating certain classes of Unguis, 
tic faMi'i'^s from each other, and conse(ju<*ntly to assij^n them 
cfiflorent areas in primordial epochs. The Sihaptin and the Da- 
kotan excepted, no other linj^uistic family of North America is 
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and probably caused originally by the water washing down 
through the cracks in the sandstone Iec]<^e from the top of the 
mesa to the river, but was afterwards utilized by the ancient peo- 
ple as a passage way to water. The entrance at the mouth of 
cave is so hidden by the ruined walls which protected it. that 
one passing by would hardly notice it. It is seldom indeed that 
one finds a cave of such a depth in the midst of ruins in this 
locality. It was the only one we found or ever heard of and for 
this reason we were especially interested in it After some con- 
siderable trouble and risk we were able to descend almost to its 
end, which w.is filled up with debris. Fragments of pottery 
were found at different points in the cave. Directly above the 
eaveis a ruin containing eight or nine rooms.' 
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The exhaustive report on the work of the Danish expedition 
to Last Greenland (iS.^i-^jj, led hv Lieutenant C. Rytlcr, fill* 
Vols, xvii, xviii and xix «»f the Maiitlil^tr om (/r\yf:,\trh/, pub- 
lished al Copenh.i [rn, l.ist year. Thf rrstilts arc sunimarizfd 
in Ptttrmanfts .I/;//*;.'////..'.// (j»p. 8''- ^5, No. 4, |S>7). wilh a 
j^cojt* ;:cal map of .^urc^by S'>un<l on a sx .ilr of I : I, ;'>».•• o 
The c:.:ct |)ur|)osc ol the rxp/ilitson wis t«» Mir\ey l!ic unknown 
coast between .'^vroreshy S'^un-I and An jniifc^NjIik, t«> the %»uth, 
whrrc Holm fiiiiuJ. in i^Sj. in .iSoiit '■; .\ »' N. Lit . the m^'^l 
n«>rtli(rn K>kinio Mttl»fnMUs «>n the r.ist *Mist. Rvdcr wa> not 
ab.c ti> iiiip t!u^ iiiiMirvc)! 1 nnst ltn«:. hut his very cunprte 
s^. :'*n!ii.v' Nil I l.c^ in th'' .S nr* >^liy S n:n i rt* :: )n. hi-* 1)' u!«, ; irtrr* 
fur nit y a y'.ar, rntitir h:^ rr-viar- It-s to a j*. 1 r amon^ the 
ini;> »:7.int (fr» iil md t\, 1 »r.tti<>n^. S i>rt ^!)V S utul i% o\«t 
; • I in" -N n it'i t)\ tin: n titst r ist < o ist s'*lt*« 'ti' nts, Um\ the 
I". ki*:;»^ J'r:i.*-r!y '..\' A nt .» h I irthi-r n Mtli on tli tt <•• i-^t. and 
Ky . '! :: i'!* a •. •!• I .1 st : v ol the .»'.•»' cv li n* *• »»: tiir:r I 'fm- 
cr i<*N:.!rfi r "1 S jr^Sy > njt; \ \\ t • i»i I ni.mv li* i^v ru.n*. 
\l'A\ ■», k *t 'i- :i :ii ; ! ;:-•, ( *.' , \ it!:. \i n.y nn ( r ■ >*" ^art. 
.s I .* J ( ij, • in N •?::i A'- t I I •! :. R m I • r t* .;> - iti W'f »: I*; rd, 
.ri i 1 J- '111 ir'i. l> iM'l H' t ri J ! . • r u ti'» m! ij**\* \\\ jT t i. ^'iws 
in N \ n I ::• I nt ',> k \*. » ? », ni'n-r :* t' lU ?:::'>. t ^r •?•.♦• I by 
1. 1!.;" s*iM' - .1 •! m a * :i . . !".if'r. •\[ t.n* p » • n . | •:;.• M.Mi'ncr 
t'*n'i. a'ltl t'.:** r«in imih ot <1 \ ^'.* •• -*, l» iu% .tn-! arr ^w ». fox 
tr.i '». : tijt » >n'» An I i»t":'T !■••!. it- i: • [ 11 {>■ ni- nt^ I !; -^e 
na! V'N . •.••! • %^' nt il v «n tli- ^^1 '• w i\ .is ti'..i^f ol An/tn i •- 
si.k an I tlic \**Nt C'iN» at ti:c pr'-"*nl i'li^.cN'pt tl.at ihe.r 
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small houses were intended for only one family, while the 
winter dwellings south of their former abode are built for sev- 
eral families. They were not so advanced as the An|;ma|;salik 
natives are in the art of making and adorning their various 
manufactures. Ryder believes that they did not die out, but 
removed further south, and were the ancestors of the existing 
east coast natives. This view is supported by the fact that 
nearly all the objects found had evidently been worn out or 
broken and thrown away as useless. He believes the period 
when Scorcsby Sound was inhabited may date several centuries 
back, and his observations tend to strengthen the theory that 
these natives were probably derived directly from North Amer- 
ican Eskimos who crossed the archipelago and North Green- 
land to reach the east coast. The fashioning of their imple- 
ments seems identical with that of the Point IVirrow Kskimos, 
and they appear to have been more closely connected with the 
north-western branch of the family than with the central Eski- 
mos of West Greenland. 

Rev. J. G. Wood says: In a country where the thermometer 
remains many degrees below zero, for many months together, 
and m which ice and snow are the prevailing features, it is evi- 
dent that houses can not be built after the fashion of those in 
most countries. No trees can grow there, so that wooden 
houses are out of the question. There is only one substance, 
of which houses can be made, that is fro/en water, either in the 
form of snow or ice. The snow houses, called ij^loos. are made 
in a dome-like shape and are built with a rapidity that is per- 
fectly astonishing. 

Our surprise was great, when after creeping through some 
long passages of snow, we found ourselves in a cluster of dome- 
sha(>ed edifices. There were five clusters o! huts. Some hav- 
ing one, some two, and others three domes, in which thirteen 
families lived, each occupying a dome or one side of it ac- 
cording to their strength. The whole number <if people were 
21 men. 25 women, 18 chiMren, making a total of 64. The 
entrance to the building was a hole about a yard in diameter, 
which led through a low arched passage of sufficient breadth 
for two to pass in a stoopmg po^tture, and about 1 6 feet in 
length. Another hole then presented itself, and led through a 
similarly shaped but shorter passage, having at its termination 
a round opening about two feet across. I'p this hole we crept 
and found ourselves in a dome about 7 feet in height and as 
many in diameter, from which the three dwelling places with 
arched too(s were entered. Each dwelling averaged from 14 to 
lO feet in diameter, and 6 or 7 in height. There two families oc- 
cupied a dome; a seat wa< raised on each side two feet in 
height. The.se raised places were used as beds. They were 
covered in the first place with pieces of whale-bone and pieces 
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of seal skin. Over these were spread deer pelts and deer skin 
clothes. The pelts were used as blankets, so many of them had 
ornamental frin^^^es sewed around their edges. Kach dwelling 
is illuminated by a broad piece of transparent ice, which forms 
a part of the roof and is placed over the door. In the middle 
of the hut is erected a slight scaffold which supports a rudely 
made net, and under the net is placed the one piece of essential 
furniture of the house, the lamp. C)ver the lamp is hung the 
cooking pot, the size of each being proportioned to the rank of 
the possessor. 

TIIK NAiiA TKIhlS ah NOKrHh\sT INDIA 

have iiiany customs which resemble those of the wild tribes of 
America. Thry have hill-vill.igr*», defences, stock.id^s and look- 
outs. Their houses are sometimes built in regular strc« ts and 
placed on poles with a r.i scd tloor ot bamtioo.and stops IracLtig up 
to it. The men and wo'it-n arc tatl^od, the men on ih.ir ches's and 
the women on thnr legs and breasts. The unit o! society i*» the 
clan or khcl. Tiic vi.lav^e is a gnmp of many khels. N«> man 
is allowed to marry in Ij's oun khel. They are supposed to \c 
the licscendants of a common ancestur As to thtir reli.ton 
they imagme that there are miny go«>d and evil «»pirits res Mirg 
in their hills To them they sicnfi:e animals and cow» f.ir one. 
dngs to another cl i»«s. c«>cks ai.tl spirituous lirjuors to anolhcr 
Thcv ornament th:ir houses with horns and concentric circles 
which they* place on the high« si lis. Is. every shie st'n.kail«.d, 
narrow sunken piths leading to the ^^iimmit. They a!'**) ci)ver 
the fronts of iluu h-ms-s with d«i'.!N, (»f woo<| or ci.iy, dressed up 
as men and unsr.ei I liev are anmu^tic rather than lotcnusi't m 
their re' •.:i>n. I h- ir re.tl go»ls are the tree, motntain and 
forest. I h- V have a t vt ! ps i»o<i uliich is ;i:»'»irent v not 
Indian.* 

I' VI I "I 1 1 ii:» > i\ 1 ' \M 

Mr. II. W. .'^' ton Kirr. Ims slt«)wn at the Roy.il loNtitutr of 
Cfr«Mt H.'itiin, lert.in m.'» ni'-nts frotn the j.ist tint m n*'s 
of I'.,,'". f>t, tlir Ut.ik :\ '^ it u I •• li are in the 1*. t^tmi t!rs« rt «f 
1- 'N :»l thirtv in.!'-s lr»'Mi ti-" \ ••, siine of th* in on the l.i\.«* ot 
the c !tN. I'th' rs «»n th" st* pp • \X" Ir rs or p lU u«s u!iu h dr- 
s f Mii tr-'Mi lh«* lis.h t i*»''' to I in" itit.riis .M-i-^t t»f tl •• m nes 
hid a ('-ntf.il u wk p' «• «•. r«»t I'- tr.e a*-:.,ns an tr»'rfUi'U% 
in'erva' ot ti'S'e t-> I..** tvp's r- p'* • r.*r !. n.»fn»'!v tr«im t :e 
Til-ilrhu .1//- to I v\»- ••.'! t'v n I ?v. I'r- t > i\ • •• t! • s n 't .«,:'te 
v\ !h th's, h'i* c Ml"! I' rs th*' ri:'.'. ti'-^.ts ,i* li, pr« i) %»or.» ,\lr 
AI •••1 r> iwn ^u '• s*' ■! thit M'-» i'in' t'. .►•s \v rr in*'*r'n n^\d 
u,»!i ill •-»• ■ .1 t:.e i'a • .'.!').! iu 1 N «>I • J . I '"^'.n ; t > t. e ^ *n 
tmu !\ ••! th*: <x -*« 'i •• <»t n*. «n in 1 ;. t I .'. s <!n •%•' r\ • \ 
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old mines or quarries ia Egypt is remarkable, for the toots with 
which the flint had been worked, were found as well as the flint 
relief themselves. Two plates arc furnished with the article 
ahowing quartzite. spear heads, varying; from five and one-hall 
to seven and one-half inches in leni^th, the other a flint ax seven 
and one-quarter inches in leni^th, the only distinction between 
the two beinn the narrow end in one case is worked to make a 
sharp point, and in the other the broad end is worked so as to 
make a sharp blade with flan[;cs. f 
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ItlHlKkKNr K[Nn> OK TOMAHAWKS AND WAR Cl.LIW. 

"The North American Indian had three prcat types of weaponi. 
which were used either in the hand or at the end of the handle 
or thrown from the hand, and designed tor bruisinp, for piercing 
and for cutting. The toniithawk is a handled weapon, which 
combines all three o( these functions in one. The early 
weapons of this cU'Ss were made of the antler, of which the 
long pronn furnisht-d the handle and the short prong 
the sharp point. Another f >rm and perhaps staije. was marked 
by the tomahawk, which 
was simply a celt, with a 
grooved blade set into a 
handle, by one of the many 
ways in which the hafting 
was formerly done. In 
considering the great mass 
of so called celts and 
grooved a.xcs, it must be 
understoixl that while a 
portion of them were in- 
dustrial toul.s Aith a savage 
artisan, many of them were 
a striking; and cutting 
weapon attached to a han- 
(ik-. and to enable the war- 
ri<ir to (!c> lus woik at a 
.sliort di-tance. A most 
efficient fiinn'f the .striking 
and cutting,' wiMpi)n, was 
the Mexican battle axe, 
con--i-ting of a handle of 
wood alung the ed-. s of 
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simply one of those transitions which all indj^tnal instruments 
under^ > in passintj from the useful into the ceremonial and 
mythic condition. In ab>ri«;inal tini'^s the tomahawk had no 
pipe attachment/' Confirm Uory of thi> the f >llowin'^ ({notation 
Irom Charlevoix, will be appropriate. ** Formerly the arms c f the 
Indians were the bow and 

arrow and javelin, both ' — , . ^ i ^ .'* ^ 

pointed with a kind of bone ,\ . ' ^ /V ' •.'*f^''^/i 

worked in diflerrnt man- • » ; I' \ i i'^ ^'i** **/ 

ncrs. and lastly the hatchit - , '^1 v / ^ A/ ^\* \i 

or break head. This was # V * | - - ' )kkj / % ' ' 

formerly a short club, the • } - r * V^ j!\ ^^ [^ '' ' ! 
head of which was partly ; '| ; ^ f / ''^'\/l^*^* ' ^^ 
round and partly sharp- ' ^ f * r i '•- ' *' 

cdt'cd. Most had no di fen- ill ' \ ^* 

sive weapon, but when they | J M ' ' i - •* • i 

attacked any entrenchment, j J|« ''' V. V * *^'| 

they covered their whole ^ V . ' . / ' i If/. ' jv- 

body with small \\A\X ' j . ' n ' y . 

boards. Some have a s<»rt « V i\ • • • , 

of ciurass or br<* i*»tp'ate <»f • . ' , * * i '^ \ ' - * . 

small pliable rin^s very i t ' i , ' '/ 'fr . '.'*.'*' ''• 
finely worked. Th«y h.id '!'/.• ' .* < 

also. fornuTjy a kind of | ! .. * " j . . ' \ 

m.til. made for the th -hs i • .^ | ' . : ", "' * '.' ' * I 

and .uius of th" »».i!ne ma- | , ' ' '* i ' 

teti.ils. '1 he Western In- _ • _ ; . .^^ . kL ^^ 

(il.ms .livv.iN s t|ve 1 li.U k'.rr-i \!iKo\>'-. H .VN - VMi -iiu \ \*^ 

ol Ijuf.ilo h:.!'s, wli i h aie 

are vfv li ;!it an 1 pr.) »! »i ; linst inu^'^et sli it. Tii -y li.ive a 
kind '►! st.i J \vi\ • i e *\\>r^, to know » .k h o'l^ r ly. attd t»rn- 
aS'.e t'l'in 'o \,\ W I Mf ^•• ,ir«* s-tii'i p.'*- i-n oi biiK iut ur«> a 
r«i.i!i'! I n M. w III h t!j y fix to ti.-* iie.i ! ««f a )» »!■'. .md on u \\ » h 
isdriwnth- n..u»v of l.uir n»*-»n or \i!.i.;'' It the j'lrty 1% 
n \'\\ t ' 1^, r.i »i t rn:!\" or tnl)" I. i-* fts p- i \\ \\ en^! win w iMi it^ 
ti *• ■ ; •• :i. 1.; Ill K » I I • •• .i: m^ .11 • .1!^ > a i'»rn»- 1 w .*'n *! ter- 
e:-.! ti ■ i'e>. in.j s.i n t-rtii--. w *li ?h'* mi'k* •»! t'ie elii I 

I .1 • tr 11 •!*! n Ji » n th- w > • I .r) 1 ^t » 1 • to tii-* w *\\ toi) i- 
h lA <^, t » •'; |) I • I? r tlj' .1 I» ■ It «•! t •• u lu!»" II. I 1 1 :i re 
a'.* t .V ) . » ' . ■• '^ I I ir I . I': • r v' •(•! ••: ; . •> -n N!r .in *nt> .:o, 
til • f)' 1 1 1 • • • i li I* '.» t ..'V- t' » li \\ I \ •: > "A r • Mr »t ^ ! I t » the 
In I ills tiv til- 1 -1 • 1 le. i I > i*. h. w'.x f ♦': n: w .'\\ th** v nntcd 

c ! • • I I'll" th' 1:1 t'. • > • -n ij : % .m I V h 1 :.«• h \ :•• of 

tin % t'l'ii I'l i\\ k I « til i! • ! a •■ :• •, an 1 l^ S'-tt .it r ..'l.t .i";'** ^ n • as 
to Vkn\K uitii a l» w r .*!. r t m a '.iir ■ •• > .•!!'• of t':i • ^ »'ix»n 
tril) •%. nt i.i!' r 1! I', H, ;n-'*r!-<i li .» V "-'.i k-s • r h.\\ s of l).iti her 
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knives which do their work after the manner of the Mexican axe. 

Rev. J. (i. Wood, says: "The clubs are slmrt, seldom cx- 
cccdmu a yard in Icnjjth. mostly cit;ht or nine inches shorter 
They arc almost invariably made upon onr or other (»f two models, 
examples of which are s<en in tlie illuslralions. Tlie ptimitixe idea 
of a club is evidently derived from a st.ck with a kn< b at the end. 
and that is the ft)rm which is most 'in vo^^uc.' "' In the cnmmon 
kind of the club the whole of ihe weapon is cjuite pl.un. but in 
many speumens the native has imbetMed a piece of bone <»r a 
spike of iron in the l>allor bulb at the end of the clul>, and has 
decorated the handle with feathers, bits <t cloth, scalp.s and 
other ornaments. The second kind of club is slia;Kd sone- 
thinu like the slock of a ;;un. and has always a spike projecting 
from the an ^'e. In m<'st ca^es this spike is nothin:^ more than 
a pointed piece of ir^n or the head o! asp< ar, but in >ome h:|.;lily 
valued weapons, a very broad steel blade is employed, its ed^^cs 
lyinp; parallel with the Icniith of the weapon. Such a club as this 
is ollen d« coratcd with liimdredH o| fjiass headed nails driven into 
it. Si) as to form patterns, ami besides is ornamenleilso profusely 
with strings and feathers and lonj^ trailinj.» scalp locks, five or 
six feet in length, that llie tfficacy of the weapon must be seriously 
impeded by it." 

These war club-* acconim^ to Catlin, were used not only by 
the Iro(piois, but by all the tribes situ ited alonj^ the Cireat 
I^ikrs, inciutlm^ the Chippewas, tire HIackfeet. the Sioux, and 
the0^ai,'cs. The Shoshones, according to Lewis anil Clark, used 
a different war club, and which consisted of a ball of stone 
covered and fastened to a wooden handle which was helil to the 
wrist by a thong of hide, and was eflTeclivi. in crushing the skull 
but not in cutting. 

This cut reproduced from one of Catlin*s photos, shows the 
style of bow in use an)ong the hunting Indians^ such as the 
Sioux. Algonkins and In quois. It aUo *;hows three methods 
of fastening the stone arn)vv made to the feather trimmed shafts, 
as well as the style and shape of their lances to which they 
affixed the stone spear heads. The shield was their chief meant 
of defense, though their medicine boys were supposed to have a 
peculiar charm in warding off danger and gaining them suc- 
cess. 

CKREMONIAL DANCE.S. 

The following selected from an old copy of the Roity Afoum- 
tain IVtshUrian, illustrates the dances formerly common in the 
northwest coast : 

When every thiofc m%» prepared, drewed in a huDtinit-skirt, with fao* 
bUckeoed and apear in heid. Towa-att appeared in the war-dance. Re- 

alrty rar««^l. Kut frivinrittb ha* lh«* *«ni«) abape •• tb<* var cJub of UiP Anipneaa 
IbilUb*. It M bMAl Ukv tbe atiiCk «»/ a tfuxu 
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tiriog with much applause, he rpapi^eared id the form of a wolf, and, with 
mask, rolliDg eyea and aDapping te<»th, gave the dance of the '*iDrocatioD 
of the apirita for aucctHw in hunting.** Then he put on a horrible maak to 
repre«icDt the devil, and with hideous rattle«. gave the devil orTamanamua 
dance. Then, with dress and masW, and large hat with tinkling liellaoo 
the rim and eider down in therrown (which down he showered around the 
room as bleasingn u|Km his gU(*stHi, and rattl«*s in his handa he gave us the 
religious dance of the shamans, or medicine men. 



THE GRAECO ROMAN BRANCH OF THE EGYPT EX- 
PLORATION FUND. 

A new and brilliant chapter in the history of exploration opens 
with the discovery, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, of hundreds 
or thousands of papyri at the ruins of an important city of an- 
cient Ej;ypt. The manuscripts ranjjc in date from the first to 
the ninth centuries of our era, and apf)car to include a wide 
range of classical and Christian literature durinj; a most interest- 
ing and too often obscure period, not only in the history of 
Egypt but that of her contemporaries. Who knows what 
"light" lurks in the dim pages, awaiting only the apt and pro- 
found knowledge of translators to beam forth lor our illumina- 
tion? The identification of the first chapter of St. Mathew, and 
the "Sayings of Christ/* already widely circulated, clearly es- 
tablish the inestimable value of such a discovery as this the lat- 
est, but one ol the noblest yet made by this Society. S(»me of 
the p.»pyri will prove to l)e pergonal, domestic, pt'rhaps socul 
and the like, in character and color ; but that will be a hi>tory ot 
the people rather than the "times," and it is now the wise fa»h 
ion t«> write history much that v\ay. Other papyri will treat of 
the financial, political, social status or problems (»f that age. 
State matters ol import may be inclutltd; diplomatic bits and 
governmental red taj>e may buttress theaxiorn of" nothing new 
uniler the sun" ; anti perhaps st»tiic auto^jraphic letters of the 
gre.il uil: prove a pri/e to musrums. \Vh > can tell what de- 
cipherment of th«'sc tiu'.l vv.»rn yet dust-kept minu'-criptH will 

rcval ? 

Hut to untold nimih-rs t!ie il''*|**-st int'T<-Nt in such a dts^lo- 
sure — in U^ :. a min.il'ire Alfxanlrun Lilir iry — a p.ip\ ral col'.cc- 
lion Iar,;er than a.l Enr'»;)'» p«)ns'-^mv — .s mI a^... .* .'o kind. 
An<l the n*-irer thcN'* minu-vcrips ta»»e us t«> the d.ivs when (*hri%t 
was on r.irth in h -fDin t )rm, the m -re int'ii^r their \al.i<* i*>r 
c\crv believer in C'tiiis!i.in;tv It is e\:»'/' t* •!. t"o, ih.it i la^sical 
literature will be ;;: Mtly cnr:^h'«l b\ Ihcs-* "tf.i^ruents ot pri>se 
an<i p<»etry.'* 
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Of what avail these treasures if untranslated, unpublished? 
Thanks to the inspiration of the Society's treasurer, Mr. Her- 
bert A. Grueber, ot the British Museum, the Committee deter- 
mined to establish a new department of its work, and it is named 
The Gkaecc-Roman Branch, lor the period covered includes 
the Greek and Roman rule in K^ypt. Its mission is to explore 
for papyri and to f^ublish the valuable portions of the papyri mnv in 
hand. It is estimated that 53000 a year will be required for 
this special work. This ap(H!als, not to archaeologists and 
their supporters alone ; it ap])eals to the educated and friends 
to education and the increase of knowledc^e, and to the churches. 
Said Rev. Dr. Philip S.Moxom to me; "There should be no diffi- 
culty in your raising the money needed for such a purpose." 

It is proposed to issue an annual volume of 300 quarto 
pages, with facsimiles of pages, etc., etc. All subscribers of 
not less than $5 a year will be entitled to receive this volume; 
^12$ will secure a life-membership, but I particularly call for 
patrons at $25. 

Will every reader of Anikjcarian respond in some way to 
my earnest and wise appeal? II one cannot subscribe, he can 
be one of five to make a subscription ; he can speak to others 
of this cause; he can (if \Ti the pulpit or an editor) publicly 
commend it; he can use our circulars, always to be obtained. 

I am asked to make one of my "old-time appeals ; " but 
do not the above data present in themselves an incontrovert- 
able argument, far beyond my faint words, for a prompt, gener- 
ous, continuous support of so noble a cause? 

Wm. C WiNSLow, Vice Preset. 
5:25 Bkai'on Stkbbt, Bo^tox. Sept. 1, 1K1>7. 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the British Association 
was held in Toronto, August 18-25, 1897. The University build- 
ings were placed at the disposal of the Association. A large and 
important contingent from the American Association was in at- 
tendance and heartily participated in the work of the various 
sections. The address of the president, Sir John Evans, on the 
Antiquity of Man, was interesting and suggestive. Regarding 
his election to the pj>st of President as a recognition by the Asso- 
ciation of the value of Archaeology as a science, he proceeded to 
show the connection of Geology, Numismatics, Chemistry. Min- 
crology, Petrology, and Paleontology to Archarology, and in a 
comprehensive manner he discussed the evidences of the exist* 
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cncc of man and his works during the Pal.xolithic period. The 
necessity of establishing a Bureau of lCthn()h)gy lor Greater 
Britain was one of the numerous important topics referred to in 
this able address. It must be ^ratifyin^ to Anthropologists to 
see one of thrir number occupyin^j the Tresidcntial chair ol the 
AsstKiation. 

The papers read in the section of Anthropoloj^^y were com- 
prehensive and interesting, as the programme will show. Re- 
serving notes on the papers and tliscussions for another com- 
munication, I simply ap[)end the full pro^'ramme of the section 
in which the readers of the Amfkican A.niiol arias arc most par- 
ticularly concrrnttl: 

J//jf A.'ur I'LtJur — Two p.ipefs — The Scalp- Lovk: A Study 
of Otnaha Ritual. ri:e Impc^rt of the Totem ani«mi; tin- Om.iha. 

C. Hi'i! li'Ut — S() iktk<]u leht. or the li-.'nign Faced, ( ^/v/;. ^ of 
the I't! ika:>afnuq. Ikilisli Columbia. 

A\ A* If //> '/ — Two pl:)••^^ — The Hia< kfooi Legend of Scar- 
Face. Hiaikf)t»t Sun( )ir«Tin^s. 

Stnn^'urv /ff'.tr — Star-L'**"!* of the Mu'macs of Nova S o!:.i 

J)r A*. M.'/nnt — The I, ike Villa, ;e of Ci'a^tonbury and its Piacc 
amt»ng the Like dweilin^'N o»' Kurope. 

R»}> )rt oil tlu* S.l'h'*stfT !*.\c ivations. 

/•'. 7\ /:/u\>rf/iy S )ine Old World I larve'-t Customs. 

R»*p >rt on th'* North l)ravidian and K^lanan Races of Cen* 
tral Indta. 

Tlir Address of the President of the Section. Sir MV// Tuttur^ 
on — S >me D.^tiiiiive C'haractrrs of Human Structure. 

/*/<»/■ Auiitson Stuiirt — A D/monstration of theCtility of the 
Spinal Curves in Man. 

/V.»/ A Mu^li^tir — Two pipers — The Causes of Brachyc-pha- 
ly. N->*«'s on llic» Brains of S >me Australian Natives. 

/v. \\\ J. MAixc — On S >me I'scs of Trepanning in Kirly 
Amrruan Sku '"». 

ReM>»rt o'l M'rntil and I*hysical Dt^viations in Children from 
tht* Norm \\. 

R' p »rt on Anthr»>pom'tric Measurem<*nts in SchooU. 

/V Franz li.Ki\ — The (irowth of Topmto School Children. 

/V.»< I.i^h!nt'r Wtttfh'r — An Kxp<Ti mental Analysis of Certain 
C«>rrr'a*«tHis of Mfiilal \\m\ I*nvstcal Reactions. 

l)r If (^ l*'r'KS — \\\^ I*hvMi \\ Characteristics of Kuropean 
Co'oniHts B'trn in NVw Zealand. 

R''port«>f ih't'ommittrc on the Ni)rthwrstern Tribe>of Canad*. 

/V W I M, (iff — rh'» Sen Indians of the (lulf «>f Cal fornia, 

C //■•.'/ /i'/^ — Notrs, Historical and Fhilolii^Kal. on the In- 
dian'* of BM!i*>h C'»l5iinSia 

pr A F O'tifn': r,\ttH — Two pii^-r-* — The Kootenays of Brit- 
ish C'llumbia and Their Silishan Neighbors. Kootenay Indian 
l)rawini.;s. 
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/. ir. ALutav — A Rock Inscription on Great Central Lake, 
Vancouver Islands. 

AV:'. /. Af4h/t'iW, Ph, P. — Hiackfoot Womanhood. 

/:. Sidney llartland — On the Hut- Burial of the American 
AI>orij,Mnrs. 

Report of the KthnoL'r.iphic Survey of Canada. 

/>*. Suite — The Ori'^in of the French C.in«ulians. 

Rfp«»rt of the Kthno^raphic Stirvey of the I'nited Kingdom. 

/*/-(»/ A. C, li.id i >tt — Fhr Kvo'ution of the Cart and Irish Car. 

/Vc'/. A. \\\ l^utnam — The Jcsup Expedition to the North 
Pacific. 

DiM'iisNJon of Kvidences of American-Asiatic Contact. 

iie.^ri^i' Ht'S — Why IVojrrcss is in Leaps. 

/V-'/ /. C, liii'iVt, M. P. — Note on the Transmission of Acquired 
Characters. 

Str Gix'ti^i R''^\rt\oft — The Kafirs of K.ifirstan. 

I^.'f Ihjft (\ llWi/t('s/t'r — The Man^yans and Ta^banuas 
of the IMulippine Is!an<is 

Rrp >rt on* the Ncrcssiiy of the Immediate Investi<;ation of 
thr Anthropo|i)j»y ot" Oceanic Islantis. 

Joint Discussion with S-ction on Geolo^jy on The First 
Traces of Man m the New World. 

/Vi'/ /•'. M' /W'/«iw — The Trenton Gravels. 

/v.'/* £. ir. (V.n/'*V — Human Relics in the Drift of Ohio. 

Str ll'ffi /;/r//4r — Kxhibition of I^ince-heade<l Implements 
of (jlass from North West Australia. 

/• //. Ct4 shifty — The Cienesis of Implement Making;. 

Prrf. A. C. Hadd>n — Adze-makin;» in the Andaman Islands. 

The subjects included in this programme were listened to 
from day tf> day by larjje audiences, which were most numer- 
ous durmg the discus%ions and when illustrated by the power- 
ful lanterns of ihe University. 

John Maci kax. 
NKKr%w%, M^.^c.. Canada. 



EDITORIAL. 

TIIK TUG Mt rilNu-N or niK AMERICAN AsS<»CIArrON AT I>ETRoIT, 

In the year iS;;. the 30th Session of this Association was 
held in the city of Drtroit, There were present at that time, a 
lar^e number of prominent meh of science, many of whom had 
been mentbersfrom the beginnrng. Amonc them were such 
notabilities as, Col Chas Whittloey. Prof J. S. Newberry. Prot 
Andrews. Prtnci{>al Dawson, now Sir William, Rev. Dr. Daly- 
rimple, Dr Morris, also a number ot younj»er men. Prof Edw. 
D. Co|)e. J C. Riley. Prof Tutthill.and Prof K. G. HilRard,near. 
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ly all of whom arc gone, and will never meet with the Asso- 
ciation again. At that tim<: there was no section devoted to 
anthropology, but it became manifest that there was a demand 
for either a scperate association devoted to this specialty, or 
a seperate department connected with the American Associa- 
tion. The follovvmg year which was the year of the Centen- 
nial.the editor of this Journal in conjunction with a large 
number of gentlemen interested in the subject, had the honor 
of calling a Convention of Archaeolo;jisls, to be held m the 
Ohio building on the Centennial grounds. Immediately prc- 
ceeding this, the American Association mot at HufTiio.at which 
time Section H was e^labllshcd, Maj. J. F Powell and F. 
W. Putnam being very prominent in the organization. 

Since that year great progress has been njade in all depart- 
ments, especially in Archaeolngy. 

The Bureau of KMinoloL^y. the Archacolo|»ical Institute of 
America, located at H >ston, the Archacoln^ical I).*parlment <»f 
the University of Pennsylvania have been established during 
the interval. Nearly all the Museums, at Washington. Ncs% 
York, Philadelphia. Boston, Cambridge, Davenport, St I.ouis. 
and Nashville. h.ive received greit accessions, tiie Fu Kl Col- 
iimbian Museum, the Hi%kell Museum, Fairbanks Museusn mu\ 
the Walker Museum, and others have been rstabltslie<l. Dur- 
ing this interval of 22 years, no less than five Archae«-l«".Mcal 
Journals have been establiNhecl, vi/ : The American Ani:tju.uian, 
the pioneer of all; the American Journal of Arcliafilo^v, 
the J >urnal of Am/rican Foik I/)re. tin* Anthrop>Io^i>t, b'si«lc% 
two or three that have had a sh'»rt hisiorv. 

At the forsner meet in.; there were inlercNting exh bits fr«>m 
Davenp »rt Academy ot p*?rr»r.ite<l sku'ls and C'>pj>er rrlics. 
presenteil by Dr. Far«juh.irson, and the rcO'*nt finds, by I) H. 
Gilinin. on the skulls at th«: River Rouge, an<l Mr Ii"!a Hub- 
bud on the **(jir(len B:»Is" gave an interest to the l«». ality near 
D*.'troit. None of ilvse features were brou^jht uj) or a ludetj to 
in the nifetin^ of iS);*. as th«*re was entirely new ran.je ol topio, 
the pro^rcs^ of xhr S i'*nv e haviu^ brou.^ht the entire conti- 
n'*nt int"» view It w.iss^^n r;« '-nt a.> > that the a-l ires'* nt the 
Vue I*frsi.i nt W J Mc(f e, wis upon tli'* siS*- ct oi Cass hca- 
tt K\ of 'scle^^.e esp'*v la'lv as r-'Iatt-d to A'ltiiro;) *', • ;v. An \ the 
ci ism was m I i'-, Ih It this s! in Is a» the h i!«»fi"; iijr- Sicn^r^ 
A*yA tlv crown n.; \*«»rk b'l'»ni:s to it. l'\\r a«i l:es'» was a m is- 
terlv prod I ti »'i. .m i r'M<*-Mii ui luy fiv.)r.ib!r c »nriirntn both 
Ir-'Ui ih'* v.si'iirs and th'* Ftll'»ws nt th** Assiui.iti n, 

rii'" I ir^'" atJ'-n I in« «♦ up >n th" s.>sions .)! S* 1 1 •>n H ^h-»wed 
the !>■»:». 1. If iM^Ti si I ik'-n in llw s ;*>• • t, an 1 t'l- a-i:«' luse jiven 
to th'* ni )st able t> i;>'rs, \h )W d thit ;hc in?'T'*st was mtcl -ijent 
an i JsOftii n itiu^ Sn^'e w.Il not p'rni.t a revi- >i of ad 
the art ^.ics It IS h It Inr to siv ihit three 4)t the Ik si pi}<r% 
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were prepared by ladies who are fellows of the Association, viz.: 
Miss Alice C. Fictcher, Mrs. Anita N. McGce and Miss ZeliaC 
Nutall, that by Miss Fletcher being a very valuable contribu- 
tion on the topic of ''The Import of the Totem." 

Two papers by the editor of this Journal were read, one upon 
the coincidences between the Archaeology of Western, Europe 
and Eastern America, as possible signs of contact. Another 
upon the Serpent Symbol in the Mississippi Valley and in 
Nicaragua compared. 

Other pa|>ers were on the following subjectss: 

"Prehistoric Implenienls from Charlevoix, Mich..** H. P.Parm- 
elec; "An Archcologic Map of Ohio," Warren K, Morehead; 
"Micniac Mortuary Cusioms/' Dr. Stanberry Hagar; "The 
Jcsup Ex()edition and the Asiatic-American Problem." Prof. F. 
W, Putnam; The Ta^banuas of the Phillipines." Prof. Dean C. 
Worchester; "Fh-' Manjjv'^*' of the Phillippines," Prof Dean C. 
Worchestcr; " The Significance of John Elliot's Natick." Wm, 
Wallace Tooker; "Anthrop-iloj^ic VVork of New York State 
Pathological Institute,** Dr. A. Hrdlicka; "The ICthnolo^ic Ar- 
rangement of Arche)lo;Tic Material." Marian I. Smith; "Popular 
Anthropology in Museums," Ilalan I. Smith. 

The most noiaf^lc event was the discussion of the so-called 
"Paleolithic Find-i in the Trenton gravels," 

The names of those who took part in the discussion and 
the titles of their papers, were as follows: •'General Review," 
by K. W. Putnam ; "On the Implement Bearing Sand Deposits 
at Trenton, N. J.," B. Ci. N. Knapp; '*Implement Bearing 
Sand Deposits at Trenton, N. J./* by H. B. Kummel; ''Dis- 
cussion of the Relics From the Sand Deposits on the Lalor 
Farm," by Prof. (1. F. Wright; "Archet^logical Researches in 
the Trenton Clravels." by I'rof. W. H. Holmes; "Report of an 
K\ainination of the Trenches Dug on the Lalor farm. July 
^50<),** by Henry C Mercer; "Investigation in the Land 
Dep<)sils of the Lalor Field." by I'rof. Thomas Wilson ; 
"(irolo^ic Age of the Relic Bearing Deposits at Trenton. N. 
J.,*' by Prof. R. I). Salisbury. 

Secretary Putnam spoke for nearly an hour, giving a general 
review of ih; history of the whole subject of the di-icoveries in 
the sands, and clayev deposits of D-'lawarc, of stone implements, 
chipped stone, indicating the a;..jency of man prior to the com- 
ing of the red race, lie also gave a comprehensive review 
of the statements made by Dr. Abbott in 1SS3. of the find- 
ing of supposed palaeolithic implements in the glacial gravel. 
Then he reviewed the various opinions that were expressed 
and the discussions that cn>ued following the statements 
niatle by Dr. Abbott, of his work in this field for various 
museums, of the expense connected with the excavations. 
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which wa»4 borne largely by private contributions, naming 
several men. among them Clarence B. Moore, the noted 
archeoU^gist of Philatlelphia. and the Duke of Lubat. the 
latter bearing the entire expense of last year's work. 

lie also showed a chart in colors, drawn to one-half *-calc 
illustrating the three red clayey bands which alternateil u :th 
the bands of sand. He then stated that while thonu -hlx 
convinced him«^ilf that the conclusion drawn by Dr. Abb'»tt 
in 1883 that the argillito implements found in thi*- >and 
and clayey dep.)>.ils were, as a whole, the han(iiwi>rk 
of a people who existed at a time preceding the late Indian, 
and who occupied the blutfs of the Delaware \ alley, he h.ul 
planneil to give all archaei>lt»^ists and geoio-^ists who 
careil to visit the regl<»n, an oppoft unity to maki* a pergonal 
investig.ition themselves. .S.-M-ial parties lanie in resp.i!isr 
to the invitations he issued, and they diiected the *lu:.:'!ig 
of a number of trenches ^n the Lalor f.win. ( hij»ped '-toui ^ 
were fonn«l bv them in the sand and c!.i\tv fnrmathin-s, and 
at the same ti<*pth as were found by hiin, anil he cIonimI bv 
saying that it was for th<si- gr<)!o.MNis to de^ride the a ,•• ot 
that s.md and c!av ilei»«»sit Ami demc^nstiale whether or not 
peoj)le existed prior to the nd men. 

I'rot. (j. !*' Wrii^ht, in his paper i*u the subjr<.t. heh! that 
the lorinition of cl.iy mduated glacuri »n. ilius attestm^; 
to the great antnj-.nty of the fnul Trof rhoju.is WiNon a!- 
SI) stjt)pr>ft« d that li)r..r\-. uhih' Trof. \\'. H. Hoiin» s, \t\ .in 
f'\h.Mj>li\ e ar ■.^' iiivrU. held that the implern'-nts imiuated 
siMjp'v the b' .; n Mu^ of the Indian m that re;Mon. He 
l!io'i.;!it th'' siMd was pr<il up by th«* actum of the 
wind^ lie dill n«»t toiu h «»n the prestn^e <d the claw ami 
wh'U t!u* s»Ns:.»n cl«»^< d the <j«iestu»n was st:!! «»pen* *'Djd 
m.m <*\i-t on ihisi ontment prh»t t<» thec<»!ning of the rt d man^ ' 

In til- d;svu^sii»n th It foj'.iiwed. Pf.if r. C C'hamb«'rbn. 
of ( hua.;«». At\'\ I'rof (ilSert. of th<- I* S ( ieolo^-u al >ar- 
vev. .if'.d s.v< ral oth«r d.i-tiu.;»i!^!jr.i «»^ i(*ntist<« to«»k p irt. each 
taking thi' gtM n)«! that the -gravel v\as n.>t pre,;'a* lal "It 
was A'\ .idin.r.iMf d.<« (is-.|.>n in every way," saul Dr. Robert 
Minro, of th* ru:ver«^Jt\' c»f I'.dmb.ir.^li, >x«itland. 'Mnd I 
was lulen^^ *> inteK *ted m It It was i»ue of the \h ^i thiUi^s 
1 h i\ '' 4 V er l.^tt ncd to I p irtii ul.ir !\ a*: mi red the spirit in 
wli:ih It was i.irrjr.j on and the ii-t th«»d ptir«»M« d. Ihrrc 
w .IS n.»t a sjM al.er who du! n«»t aj»|M ir to be ta.kin.j w ith th<* 
twill st i<»n\!it!«>n that he was sp* .ikiu.* th«' truth 

I he i orn !ij^i"n. \ ««wt \ « r, r< a^ h* •! \»\ m">t of th'^-^e prt sent 
who (isten* <I to the d.Nv ii<«'<h>n. that the \arh>uH ••finds" 
n:aile bv Dr Al>b"tt in l>'^; and Hu^seij-n nt \ . ars. which 
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were claimed by him to be paleolithic implements, have no 
particular value as provinj; the presence of (glacial man or 
even of the paleolithic aj;e, for the universal testimony of 
the j^col.ijjisis was that the j^ravels were not glacial deposits. 
Furthermore, the archaeologists were of the opinion that the 
relics them^ielvcs were very unsatisfactory evitlences of the 
presence of a paleolithic a^e or culture, especially as the 
little piece of slate found below the ferru|jinous sand was 
totally unlike any paleolithic relic heretofore found, and there 
was an entire absence of the bones of extinct animals. 

The effort was made bv Prof. I'utnam to show that there 



was an intermediate period, betokened by the ar^illitic relics: 
but this was controverted by Mr. \V. H. Holmes, whose 
opinion was that the arj^illile relics are depo*iits from the 
Indian villaj^'es, which had worked down by de^jrees into the 
j^ra^el by means of land*slides. upturninj^ of trees and other 
natural causes, the two leaving; this part of the subject an 
open <|uestion. 

There were about twenty foreijjn visitors present. Amonjj 
them IVof. Vernon Harcourt, of Oxford l^niversity; 
Prof. n. V. Truell. of Dublin l^niversity; I)r. Robert Munro, 
of the University (>f Edinburgh, the author of **Lake Dwell- 
iu'^'s" and •*rrobU'ms in Anthropoln'»y." 

The t»fTicers for the next meetinj^, which will be held in 
Boston, were elect'*d by j^eneral acclamation as follows: 
President. IVof. 1'. \V. Putnam; (leneral Secretary. IVof. — . 
— . Ilowanl. of Washington. 

MKVIVAL OK ToTEMI'-M. 

Animal fiijures were common among the early nations of 
Kurope, and may have come from a primitive totem i.sm. It is 
said that the Danes had animal fi^'ures painted upon their ban- 
ncrs when thev invadrd En^'land. The Norsemen carric<l shields 
with animal semblancts tnsciibed upon them, and the Sea Kinjjs 
navi;;atcd the Northern Ocean in i)oats. the prow* of which was 
made in the shai>e of an animal, the scipent or dra«^on bein;^ the 
most common form. They placed their shields uoon the sides 
of the boats, perhaps to represent the scales. The Chinese bear, 
to this i\AW a dra*^on flij^.asthe emblem to their national power, 
and carve its head up'm the corners of the roof of their houses. 
The J.ipanese t.ike the stork as their favorite ornament cr em- 
bl<Mn, while the C<»reans place the ti|;er (»n their national es- 
culi'heon. Stam ha* the white ele[»hant. and the p"o[)lc of 
B'.»n ires, the common elephant, for the;r '*coat of arms." 

The ancient nations used animal figures as symb<»ls of power. 
They arc s'»en uj>on their coins and upon their seals, and arc 
always sijjnificant. 
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There are animal-he<ided divinities in Kj^ypt, Assyria and 
India, which remind us o\ the totems of America, the connecting; 
link bcin^ found in the (grotesque figures described by Bartriim 
as being common amon^ the Musco^^ees and other tribes formerly 
inhabitmg the Gulf States. He says, in docribmg the '* council 
house" of tlic Chcrokccs: 

There wa« a aecIuocHl plaice demf^ned aa a aaoctuarv. dedicated U) rrliir 
ion, or rather priestcraft, for here are deposited all the aacrtHl thinir*. such 
aa the " medicine pot ** rattles, cbaplets of deer*a h(K)f8. and other ap|>aratua 
of coDJuratioD. and likewise the Calumet, the Kreat **pi|>e of peacr." the 
imperial standard, made of the tail-feathers of the white eaglt*. huffily 
formed and displayed like an o|>en fan on a R(*f*pter or HtAfT. as whit** and 
clean aa poiwible when displayed for peace, but whrn for war the frath^rs 
were painted or tin^i'd with vermilion. The pillnm and walls of the housr* 
of the square are di*corat(*d with various paintin^cH and rn^ulf tur<H«. which 
are sup|KNi4*d to be historic or le^^f^ndary of iKilitical and sacerdotal alTairs. 
They are eitnuuely picturenque. but some are lu<iicrous. a« men in a vanet^ 
of attitudes have the bead of some kind of anituAl. surh as th<Mo i>f th«» 
duck, turkey. ))ear. fox, wolf, and deer; and acain. thoM' kinds of crraturf** 
ar« represented aa havinic human hea<ls. Thi«e«» deKiK'ns are n«)t iil> ei<» 
cuted. for the outline.4 an* free. Ixtld, and Wfil pri>|M)rtJ<iiied. The pillars 
aupportinj; the front, or pin/za of the counril hoiwt* of the lu^uare are in 
geniouHl\ formed in the Iiken«'KH of vant s|HH'k!ed M*r|M*ntii ' aM-fiulit.^ up 
wards, the Atatiftes N'injf of the nnnke fatniiy or Ui\y\ 
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At a recfi t ni«'»»!it.k; <»f th** Vn'tnrin lii<!itut«'. id I<«>ri«!<>n Er.»i''rtt.'! 
Mr»;or < •• i.iT.il T«j!!«Hh. ('. H . (*- M. it, i'.w** ait n •■•*»ufii t»f thnt | .-^rt nf 
Kk'^l't in vkh"h hi' l/rr!\ t'lrri* •) out A lJrj»j«*» U'.ir Hi?. *•• »u >•» ii. .wl 
ir*; ttiit (x.rtior. thri»uj(i uhi-h t)i«' r«iuti« <>f th** rti>.I(t<« v^.i** •>.%. i tii K^\«» 
liiiH. It: «J» "M-nlir < !!.«♦ prt— i.t H?.»ti' of i^*- Ut, I |,r | oif.t* •! imi* t* i? *\.^ 
ri»i.f.»rf»i »*iiirj of th# « Miii,'r\ h i.i »»«<'im'» li »• f»!**'r« «1 -ii.'*** t}.it |-» n -i I |4li 
\i'.ir«» n^ro. b«it wtiit r^i-*-* j.i, \ r.iitH* lll. I« r h:-* i: »♦.«•■ U i* thi* • !:••!. nf s 
(fn!r* of u It 1 \v\\t' \i \,,\'\ H*->\-]-* i\ n 1 h.** <« ir\>'> vixirk Mti t^•' U>r-i< ro of Lal^r 
M'tJ.' iJi.'h ; III A f» .* h'Miri tl.»* f.itt \%.!il .1 t.jii > i.irrj«'l th«- «rt!«'r«<»f 
ih«* ifiH' Ih \..i ij M.i' h »'!/ »t». Ii"»\ :f ^' A.i • u .r.^ \« ■•-•■iii r«'i«ti( ^» uti t!.** >»»• 1 
of th«- l.»k«- S«» ijt.j'pH- All «'N » !.♦ ■.*.!•. r ot r«*« * r ** '\ l»v nt.\ u, ►l«rj; *,t%\' ••r 
tli<>i.i:(i It. h •• |. v| «>r itr. t^i* K uto of tJ.o Ht«-!i»«" r»'.t't Uf-Tf t!.** \ !•* 
t-Tjii Ii.h'i* ,♦.•. four >» .ir-* «,' I M N »\i .** h t>l {- .r *< I «»ti? t*. %• it m.\* t »t 
at; ii!.|"-.« »»' ,«\ ftir h -* ir^ h I'i r* • < r>!« ! t!. «*. t>ii* ui;, 1 hi! id t.*.c | ««t 
r*t, **ir\ pr<»!ii «.fl i»n. *j a i-'.* •» ^t ••: «•!» at t'.f (••;.'* a et.ii nf tK- Iah*' •»! 
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tbat twine* Ad ioteresUng dbctuwoo ensucNl ; and it was pointMl out thAt, 
wherever the peMAge of the leraelitM took place, yet the poMibility of 
waters beinir inHueoctHl by wind U>«) ((reat an eitent waa demonatrated. 

The most interesting of recent diaccivpriea in Bgypt, the Lugia leeou. or 
"Hayings of Jesus," is that made a few weeks agii on the edge of the 
Libyan desert, VJO miles south of Cairo, in a series of low mounds on the 
site of the ancient capital of the Oxyrhyncite nome. Oxyrhynchus was a 
ttouriahing city in Roman times* and a number of (ireek papyri hare been 
discovered in its ruin*, including the mtist sensational ** find ** of recent 
times in the rei)orte<i ** Hayings of Our Lord/* The pamphlet, just issued 
by the Bgypt explorstion fund publishers, gives this account of the pa- 
pyrus* "The document in qu<«Htion is a leaf from a papyrus b(K>k contain- 
ing a collection of Logia. or * Sayings of Our Lord/ of which some, though 
presenting severs! novel features, are familia, others are wholly new. It 
was found at the very l>eginning of our work. The town is a mound which 
prtKluced a great number of pspyri belonging to the first three centuries 
of our ers, th(M<« in the immedist^^ vicinity of our fragment belonging to 
the SfMnmd and third centuries. Thin fact, together with the evidem^e of 
the handwriting, which has a characteristically Roman aspect, fixes with 
ivrUinity .'HX) A. D. as the lowest limit for the date at which the |>apyrus 
was written. The general probsbiliti(*s of the case, the presence of the 
usuaI ccmtrsctionrt found in biblical manuscript, and the fact that the 
psp>ru4 mmn in b i ik. not mil. form, put the llrst century out of the ques- 
tion and make th** Mrnt hfilf of the MfM*onrl unlikely. The date therefore, 
pnkbsbly falls within the |N*riod l.'iO :):)() .\. D." The sayings are eight in 
numtxT. but two art* nearly illegible. Th* fragments have started what 
promirt<»i« to l>t« an en(ile4<i diK^'unmon, and the editors sugt<iMt different 
wa>s of acMunting for theiu. 

Mllk\KIl> IN li\IiYLnM\. 

B.nb> Ionia wrA*i the v »ritAhU* CMiit a of the Oriental world ; it was a land 
»h'«re writing an 1 rendiii;; hnd Iw^^n practiced f<»r unnuml>ered ii»nturieH, 
and from whetVN* tht* e!ein<>ntj4 of culture had l>een diH<«etntna ted through 
«mt WfHtern A*ia. ItM citu'^ rontamed Iibrari<*M stored with clay IxioRs. 
and the ofpliiniu expodjijotM which h.i\e b'»en H»*ui from KunijK* and 
Ani**r.i»n, have mft<|e \m nniuainted with wmie «if them. Two such libraries. 
wh:«-h were foriii«*il U»ft>re Abrshatu was l»«>rn. have l>een diH<*o\ere<l with- 
in the |a«*t half do/.'n >ear»; one of them by the Kn«nch explorer, M. de 
Ssr/ H'. St Tello in S-mthero Babylonia, theother. and the more important - 
though onl> frn#:tuenlrt t»f it have ln»en preserve*! by Mr, Haynes. working 
in b*»hilf i»f th«» I'niiermly of IVnnnvIvania at NilTer, the ancient Nippur, 
in the northern part of the country. 

!>•-« »\ I Kll ^ IS ASIA MIN>K 

The followini^ fn»m Prof. W. M. Kamnay. in the >»/!<»/ 1^ .n-A'»'J Tim»n, 
in itniHirtant : 

*'Th»« diH4' ixiTirH whii'h ha\e \}»'»'u nnde in Asia Minor in recent years, 
an ! whf'h l>->r on t!i»* interpr«'tation. the hi^^tori^Ml authentii-ity, and the 
dat«^ of r'>-iiiN»-.it.on of the Act^. do not iniOiKJe aM> striking or Hen^uitional 
tin U. but in thtMr entir(*tv tfi«*> go far U> omntitute a new era in the under- 
standing and the critiri-m of the parti) of Acts conct^rmn!. To the com- 
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m«otatoni and schoUra of formf^r da>'H. tho travel of Paul, Baroahaa, and 
SUaa. in the ioDer country, wore like the voyage of a ship in the a^a, which 
left no trace behind to mark their pansiaf^e. Namee like Lyatra and IVrb«» 
were scattered on the map hy i^uesB ; and, thoui^h the modern names of 
the sites where Iconium and Pisidian Antioch Btrxid were known, yet their 
relative p(Hitioa and th^ir C(inn>vtion with other placf*9 were in many re- 
spectA ermneourtty conc<»iv<»d. 

" Disc Ufwiou for the future must take a new method; it must follow 
the aiMMtleH on their exact line of rond. It has already ceaiMMl to t>e pos- 
sible for a rational criticiHrn tr> maintain that the narrative of these 
journeys is a fre<« M^cond century com|KN4ition ; and it is rapidly ceasing to 
be (K>s»8ible to regard it as a sc^rieti of tlrnt century st'rapfl. piect*<l t^itf ether 
by a mH.*on<l C4*Dtury compiler for his own pur|M)ses. Only a narrative 
written with full mastery by an eyewitneHS. or by one who was in ci>m* 
munication with eve witnt*MH«'rt. and able Ui um* their aciviunts with deli- 
cate pret'irtioD, could stand the minute study that is now df^mandtsi and 
applied. That minuteness is not restr icted to K(*<vraphy, but eitrnda t<> 
every departm»»nt of inl«»rprelation. It is not a n«*w dirt4*o%'rry that the 
perplexintc variety of titles for ffovernors and nia^iHtrates of citit*« is <^>r- 
rei't in every cam* throut;hout the book ; but it is now iMHtmnnir far df^rer 
than b«»fore thnt th** dutt<»<«. p^wni. and character of the nMii'isls are all 
correctly delineaUnl. K^Nu^nt dim over ii»s are enabling us t»> i*<»n*-«MTe pre 
cisely what the«o otlli'ialH were in actual life; and each n«*w sU<p in our 
know'Iedtf«* only mak«*s the narrative of Act« mon* luiuinous." 

The Bakubnn of 0»ntral Africa art« r«*pri««MM»tntiv«»s i>f an ««\id«'nlly 
au|M*rior tril>e of African** tall. wt<ll mndr*. with straight n<M4*«i and !i«;ht 
brown Hkiiii*. Th<*y cnint^ from Bakuba Lnnd and art* Mitd to ha%e imm 
srt4H»»d a d«*);nM« of civilt/.ition hith<*rto uri<«u*<{MM'ti*d in th** wild* of thr 
dark contin«'tit. Th«*\ Ine in w«'ll CMt)>4trii('t«*«i h«>UHi»4, at.d «(*ar cl*»t)iinir 
Hindi* iif an eii)uiHit«* t<*iture ^f pnitu tiiM*r Movm in hand l<»>>ui<i. Thfir 
W4»«><i c.'irv III.; !«• rt>)ui*«iti'i> b*aut»fiil. Tt»»«y v^ork in imn. Ihd thr> df 
ri\#* lh»ir ci\ ill/ iti'»n fri»!u lh»» aiictfnt K^vptiann^ 



AI.X^K \\ NAM VI S ON IIIK KI.ONhVKK 

John M'lir, liic Ciilortiiti n.itur.iliNt .in«l iI.^C"\crer <»! the 
great M iir ^; .icicr. w r.tc* <>! *' 1 lie »i.iN'Ka Ir.p** 

( ).i i!i'* arrv.il id tlic ttcuucr m»>t «d the piNscnfc:»rH make 
h.iNt'* t'> ^'» .i^i«»rr l'> fr< the t uro is t'>lcai p h^s in tr'»nt «•! the 
iiM^^iv* t firi-r li«'U*'i id the In !. in*, an 1 t» l>..v iiirixil.r*. 
clU' tl. Mlv'-r Ur \ •• r:« h.i irnrre i Irorii .! I'.i's An^i iiu.td •i.-lT'*. 
♦i'l ! t I'tr! . \y cn^^'.ive 1 bv In 1 nn \\-»iicixn, h iM»>«ts better 
th in th -^r «ii civ .11 Ml 'H. \% *\ '-n t* t:n the w » »i • I u . i ^' • its and 
sfierp, c ifvr-1 s[) '.I'la fr.»[n th«- b -rn* ai th^-^r aru.i.j.*, > ..t'naa 
ratti«*s, initi.itiire N)t''fn \> •'.»••, iiri'xs, {. i ! J.c^, %\ -ne b it< het«, 
}>:p':*, bi»k»:t». c ti". 1 h*- tr.^-3*r< in In *'• c.iri'Hjs u.irrs are 
in»%t«y v^>n.cn An \ w-.i.tlr< n. \^::ii ^at.her «'n ihr Iront piAtftirms 



ALASKAN NATIVES ON THE KLONDIKE. 3M3 

of the half-dozen stores, sitting; on their blankets, seemingly 
careless whether they sell anything or not, every ether face 
blackened hideously, a naked circle about the eyes and on the 
tip of the nose, where the smut has been weathered off. The 
larger ^irls and the young women are brilliantly arrayed in rib- 
bons and calico, and shine among the blackened and blanketed 
old crones like scarlet tanagers m a flock of blackbirds. Besides 
curiosities, most ol them have berrici to sell, red, yellow and 
blue» tresh and dewy, and lookmg wondrous clean as compared 
with the people. These Indians are proud and intelligent, never- 
theless, and maintain an air of self-respect which no amount of 
ragged ness and squalor can wholly subdue. 



ABORIGINAL BOATS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

The forms of boats arc productsof several causes or exigencies 
cc-operaling. The exigency of water is the study of the kind of 
water and its conduct, and the natives have everywhere studied 
the nature of water. The craft has resulted bv a sort of natural 
selection. Thus at the mouth of the Yukon river the kyack is 
decked over with seal skin to keep oflTthe spray; farther up the 
river is a birch bark kyack p.irtially decked; while still above it 
is an opon birch canoe with no decking, on account of the rapids. 

THE t\\N(»l> OF THE IIAlhAS. 

Many canoes may be seen along the shore, specimens ol which 
may be seen m the frontispiece, all fashioned alike, with long and 
beak-like slerns and prows, the largest carrying twenty- five or 
thirty people. What the mustang is to the Mexican vaquero the 
ranoe is to the Indian of the Alaska coast. They skim over the 
glassy, sheltered waters, far and near, to fish and hunt and trade, 
or merely to visit their neighbors. 

Professor Otis T. Mason exhibited before the Anthropological 
Society, May i8. 1897. a peculiar shaped b<)at from the Kootenay 
river, which in bow and stern was not unlike the modern ram or 
monitor, having a double point under water. The little model had 
been in the Smithsonian for f )rty years and was said to be an 
exav^t representation of the boats in use along certain parts of the 
Columbia river. It is made of the whole skin of the pine tree, and 
thus ditTers from the birch bark canoe, which is made of pieces. 
This is reversed, so that the bast is outside and the bark inside; the 
enils are then drav^n together and cut obliquely or with a slight 
curve from above downward, causing the bottom to project at 
either extremity, forming a point. 

A line drawn across the Sfercator map to Asia will strike the 
Amoor river, where practically the same style of boat is 
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found, and the question wa<i raised whether it showed contact or 
independent onein, and from the (;reat resemblance it was 
thought the former, showing the migration of canoe forms from 
Asia to America. 

Professor Mason premised these remarks by an outline upon 
the evolution of the boat. In the study of progress, water travel 
divides itself into flotation and navigation, the former meaning 
simply keeping above the surface, the latter including the higher 
problem of movement in a determined direction. Navigition 
includes the two elements of the hull and of the mechaniNm t>f 
movement. 

The types ol American aboriginal boats as conditioned \.y « x- 
igencies were then considered, bc^^inning at the extreme north: 

Kyack, or swift flying or man's boat tor seal hunting. Um.ick. 
or scow or woman's boat for transportation. 

Canada and northern United States, birch canoe. Ilaula. 

Lower down on Pacific coast. Dugout, Thlinkit, Chinook. 

Inland, Columbia river, Kootcnay. 

Missouri river, bull boat, which is nothing but a sort of crate 
with bull hide ovrr it and pulled by a rawhide litie. 1. 1., towed. 

South in east. Pno^^uf or dugout of soft log. 

S )uth and wrst, re «1 ll )at or raft, reed catamaran. 

On Pacific siilc o! S >iith America. HaKa. 

In the inter ii>r ami southward, wood and skin 

The Selun.:^ a trilu* of tisherineii in the .Maf,,MU Arch.i*- 
pelaLji> aie so very iiule that lhe\ have no we.ipon. except • 
the tri«!enl '-pr. ir; .md no hoiisfs, rxi^rpl the huts. \\hii.h are 
ma«!f b\- |)I.u in-.; t«'iir stiv.ks on the ;:rouml ami throuin*,: a 
mat oVf*r tlnm. atnl no tiMiil is^ipt h^li and tiirtlcN, uhuh 
th«'\ i:.itli' r from thi* water, but tin y buiKl l»"ats w htv h sh.iw 
con^:.i« r.i'»'«* -XW I In s<' .n«' m.ule out <»f thr trunk »»! the 
p.il*n. I in* 1m»»!i»uj is m .m.juiI <.'it ami opi ni d or fl.itt* m •! 
jnthet«nt'r, r*. ir: ; at r i. ii <\trrmit\ into a i r» ^v «nt sha}»«d 
l)o\\ ainl -.lirn .\^^ '\ i- tirs -ol-i! h..tto:n th< \ j-l.ue .ilto\c 
«»*ir ,i!i'»!hf p.i*:n or )«.:• •♦! sf.vlx, b. ut into llif ro.]i;.!«M! 
f.n :n I 'f th'- li- ' it -•-••'■ . I ' :■ ■ V ■ 'I!'; »ri • ■ •! at t!.»* st'f n s.» .is 
n-.l to i"t' rl< le u ■! !i •!:■ ^\ n:!i.' Ir n .i! • ;-• of tin S. .it I he 

» 

i!'.t« r I :x ( N a't \. I . 1 • «! u :* !j :• i!m l.« ii :• 11 - {•» tin \ I; ■t.i* 
In :t, tl-' \ w.i"..'.- f Ir.'Mi : ' i' 1 to • ' u..!. i! nt " • i I.t-- t •:!•••. 
ai^'I to i! s th' \ tf u t tls- ir !.!« .»•*•! :.»«•'• t\ 1 !:• \ .if \ • r\- 

im « 1) . .\ ' n tti .!: .hi • ::'!. s 1 h* \ «!• ; • •. ! r f i ■••. • '\ !'"in 
••:» > •)• » ■■•!■ \- •.«! SI :.. J.; ,t .r i! .i ■! .i ' t! ;• -w* r i-t tin ir 
im <! » !i'i' ii'f u of ^;i r: i* ^ j., , \..f4 • . »' ■ i . I *•» r t a*: ! to 
<ir.ra oit tin k\ • • .• f:..:n t • Ik.'.v o» ♦':■ p\t'« ttt in a soft 
i%t a • o' \ •! .! I'v • I; i . .i tli r »•> «! •. I vs '-. li i^ « \»'» — « tl. 

for a u }. '•' : r o» ,ii ,iii !. o s^ (i: r ». •>*! !»v t!'- p ■*^' '»^»-.! 
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BOC^K RKVIKWS. 

Tfif Stnry ttf htti'fu* *{/*'* By Chsrle« WcxKlward IIuntoD. Author of The 
B<«icionin)(rt of CivilizatioD. A. C. MoClurgtit Co., ChicaKo, lSt>7; pp« .'fil2. 

This iMiok cootaiDfl an px(*t*llc»nt nummary of what haa bc^n writt4«n on 
the hiatury of )an)(uaKo. It contains, in Chapter I, a claaaiflcaUon of the 
lanicuaKea aciH>rdintf to the stafp^s of development aa follows : 1, MontMyl- 
labic: 2, Aicfflutinative; 3. Holophrastic or Polyaynthetic; 4. Inf1m*Uonal: 
r>. Analytic. The Chin(»<ie lan^ua^e is given as a Sfx^cimon of the first, 
Finnic and Tunicub as the second. American the third, Aryan the fourth, 
modern languaires the fifth. 

He also s|)ealu. in Chapter II. of the Myths and the **HubmerKed Myth* 
oltHry" as one iM>urt*o of information about lanffuaices. The unearthing of 
roota of thf« Aryan lan^ua^ce is the subj(H.H of Chapter l\\ The variety of 
languaffee is owioif to the separation of ract»s. The more barbarous the 
rac(\ the more numenms will be the tribal units, and the greater number 
of varieties of siM^vh. UnlcHS thrown int4) definite form by embodiment 
in a literature of some kind, language is constantly changing. Some races 
reach the plane of development where written literature appt^ars, whom* lan- 
guage is montmilabto. while with others it is atrglutinative. and so on. This 
gives the sti*reotype<J forms which are re<NigniaM»d as ethnic. The American 
rac«*s did not reach the |M)int of written literature. Their language was in 
a formative state, thout^h they are sup|NM«*d to belong to the great Turanian 
HtiM*k. "Their holnphrn^lir ty|)e of s|>e<M'h. in which they put to/ether in 
one utteran<*e all the i(l<M4 they intend to expre•4^, in but an exfuinsifm of 
the Agglutinative/' "There was an infuRi<»n of Polynesian bl'iod along the 
North Paritlo iK-enn, and po^mbly from the CAml)«Mlian shore^ among the 
civil i/'*<l raren of Central .Xuierira." 

The S<Miiitic toni;u<>« in<'lu«le .\4syrian, Hebrew. Phirnician. .\ramaic 
and .Vrabi«\ The chief characteristics are: Kin»t. every verb.il r«>ot is made 
up of three cun*«ttnint4: R<M*i>nd. the verb has only two tentM^s past and 
prt*««'nt; the iA<'k of the verb Xt> \n\ "Midway l)»«iwe«»n the a^'i;Iutinative 
t>pe of the Turanians and the holophrastic tongue of the .\mericans. must 
tie pln<*ed the Baoiiue and the Ktruwan." The amneot .Vcadiann, who were 
allt'si with the Ktru«**an<, were the earli<»st civiliz»»rs of Kun)j>e. 

''The pn>b:ibility is that the same Turanian geniufi lay at the founda- 
tion of early Kk'>ptian. Chaldean and Chim»«»e civilization." Like the rest 
of the Turanmn lani»»'«ir**rt. the Chin«»«^» has no diMincti«)n of gender. **The 
prin«Mpal envllmces and advantair»»« of the Chine»»e written language are 
its reinirkable <^)nipa<'tn»'4<« and jniwer of exprens-.m.'* The tongU(*s of the 
.\<«cad«« are ih»» nl :l•^t of whi(*h we |k>hw»ss any trace.** The Hittites was 
al«o of iiidrrltiite anti«{Uity. Thi»y wn>te in hierotrl>phi«'s of their own. 
There are rt%e lartfe gr<»upH nti the north of A-ia which use the agiflutina- 
ti\e lani;uak'«' Tunk'us. MomroN. Kinnn. Turk« and Samo) ivi.»«i. "Anthro- 
|M)l<igtHtM agn>e that the rm^^ found on the .Vmerican Continent by Ci>Ium- 
bus phow greater uniformity than the races of the old world." Still, "all 
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the traditional mythn nhow the iM>minK of civilizers differing from tb^ Da- 
tives." **WhiU» mon with bn>ad brows and tlowinic (M«rda." **The rtfrct 
produced by the advent of th<*M? Htrantcero cannot b«* explained on the Solar 
Myth theory.'* The tct^^i mulU plication of languaKi^ prove* that the race 
bad long lieen at a low Htage of prtii;reiM; that at no time had it riaen by 
ita own unaided etTorta to the Hoale of civilization. The ruins that bear 
witness to the most ancient civilization are those in the Southern regtuna. 
*'There are cities here whose glory de|MirUHl b(»f<ire the Spaniards came/' 
"In Yucatan, ahrne, there are over forty ruins in the forests. The identity 
of the hieroglyphic characters provt^s a i^ommon origin for their civiliza 
tions/' ''There are no hienjglyphies found among the Peruvians." 

These asM^rtions of the author, and the suggestion that Buddhistic 
priests reached America, contlrm the opinion which the writer of this re- 
view has long held, though they will probably make a sensation among 
the linguists. The stnmgest pr(M)f that Buddhist priests reached .\mertca 
is found on a tablet which was rfH.vntly nnvived at the Field Columbian 
MuM«um. r|Mm this tablet there is a seated figure, holding up the right 
hand, with the fingers chisele<l exactly as reprt*»ente<) in an idol in our |mm 
scission, as well as in nearly all other figures of Buddha. The tablet was 
stmt fmm Nicaragua. 



(\tfitrn lh%r4,rf rtf nf \ttrth Atmrii'ti, By (5. E. Weare. I>mdon; John Mc- 
i^u<H*n. i'hilaiit*]phta. J. B. Ltp|M*nc<>it Company. lv.»7. 

This iMMik carriers us Imck to the time of the World's Fair, when so many 
were stud>ing the life and vo>atf«*s of Columbun. and when maiw. |>ortraits 
and historical lMM»kii were read with such avidit>. The timt chapter om- 
tains a summary of the hintorv of the various tra\eli*rs and ua\igati>rs and 
map makers who prepared th«« way for (*olu!ubu4 ami those «kho ff»llowed 
him. and irift»rriiH alMiut th«< ntrange ideas and fanniii whith pre\jkiitni as tA> 
the iHlandx Aiid t-iintM.*ntii which wrre mtuattM in th«* far Kant. Thn «t4»r; 
fif Atlniitit, whirh hnd Inmmi t<»ld b\ S*»i(>n and b\ Plato. iu4 an inland kM\>ond 
thi* iM.fir*! of H«Ti ui«'H." ,u<d larg«T than .Vfrii's and Ama put t<ig««th«*r. 
WAH lN'.it'\(d t«» Im« trui\ aihI th«« dtm-riptmnN of Mari*o Pnl>). Sir John Man 
dr\ili«\ uh«H-\>r hi* WAN. oti)\ ni.t^tiitit'd thr \iniii||. Priniv ll<*nr> of Portu 
gal to'k itito h>** • (t.pl«>> a iiutiitM'r of V«'hftii*i>N. (frh<«'M* and l'*ior(*iitinr<«i 
and ui.(i« rti-'K tli*« < irruiiit<A\ik'ntion of Afri a. but di«Hl in n«k{ without 
Si ••♦■ini- »-l.ir.K* hiH tl< -Iff. A-* l.'e* t)ut,;rowth «if nuii»«'r«»u«i tra(iiU«»n«. %ari 
oui* 11. t| •• wrri* pfiMlui •*«). ttu w hn h <'«*rt.%in ihIai. In know n aa S:. Hrandiin. 
••HrA*»iI.** \t.!i ...I.' rh«« 1h .11. i of ih«' S«'vi'n Citif« w^re piA' fd. Am 'Og 
th« ««• w.i« th*- !**'•. 4 ti.) tti.ip of ll-*'J at.il th«* Ort'ihiiM tnAp. 1 )»f inrii of 
Hr -*oi pi %i ("l Ml 11.141 )i I •■!*•)• ii t* ir. tti' •«* I'urrt'iii i*tor)t»i« t.Stt iti th<* >•**' 
|l**4it)i<*> «• tit Kti' An i-ti 4 .litittti in ••• Ar< h of ttt** I ■•..iinl i>f ' llrao...**. * 1 ttv* 
iih.| •« 1 ru.*« ! AiNtut fof I. i.<* iii'-t.'ht or nil.** w<«iiH without t r. img the 
inirti.d. • I '.• > I "i.t.t.ii* •! i<>r »M »i n %♦ Am lo •• -jI .lul rviT> >• ar, two thre«» 
«ir f' ur I-,''.* -• .J •• II. •- .»r h of iii.i. IN .%iil Atiil !hf I ».Ar.-! «»f >M'\i-n i'.ti*"* ' 
In H ♦• J !.r. i'.»i»«t » ho A.I1I of < t**!,'* •*' «ir.^'.i.. Aftt'r lifirt-n >«*ar« n"«i 
drf I r in \*t I.. •♦ ^.i..««l fr".ii Hrf»tol im a *">«•:** of (l,i» <i%rr}. un '«-r the 
dirrrt Au»!i"nt> < f H«i f v lh«- VI 1, »»f h.f »: ai.«1. It w .1! !»»• rrtn. niix-rtni that 
King Ii« nr> )*.%>! ti.i* "• «: tht« ••{ |tirtuiiit\ of « n*:Akf it ti t*hri«*«>p)icr t%>.uiijbus 
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by a niprr mifH*bsnr<*. Ho lhrn»fore Kladly exlrndwi his pn>l*'rti<>n U> the 
Venotinn. John Cnb)t. "wh«>m* rrpuUtion an a Bkillful pilot wa* httlo In- 
forior t«> that of tho (f^U^bratinl (Senciomv" H«» had lonif rrmilfd in Kni;land. 
and wan already fav*irably known U^ the Kinu. who had rHtabliKhcHl trado 
tjetweon Brwtol and looland and thi» Northf»rn S4»aa. 

John Catxit ii4*t fiAtl in the Matthew, in May, I'll*?. A pifturo of this 
ahip and of the rhurrh at BriHtol. ralleti St, Mary Ke^frlitT. a (M»auttful 
atrui*turo. ih Kivcn in tho iHMik. ThiH church containH a memorial of Sir 
William IVnn. the father of William IVnn. the founder of IVnuHylvauia. 
**Xever was a vo>aue of <liH4*«)very, the con(UN|uenceH of which were mi far- 
reachintf. entered u|M»n with le** fMimp and circum«tan<t»/' "Nu diary of 
the \»»yn(je haH l»<»en pr«»Her\»*d.** "The Matthew came home ai;ain the «Uh 
of AuKUHt. Ul>7." "Still, einbAAi^dorH and <»theri« lxM*ame interested lU the 
reports of the voyatfe." "(treat honor waa j)aid to Cabot, who is calliHi the 
(treat Admira'. He dreHS4>H in f<ilk. and thi*M» Kn^lihhnien run after him 
like innane |MM)pIr/* Such iH the laneunire of a letter written by a native of 
Veni<i» to hii« brothers. He n*turned with the annnunc«mient that he had 
lamled in th«» (treat Knhu'M Kmpire. 'Cabot derived no l)enelU, either 
directly or in«lir«H'tl>. for he merely bnuiKht back with him Vertain Hnarea, 
which hud U^en fu^t to catch ffame. an<i a needle for making netj</" The 
aup|Mwition in that he landtM] uiM»n the coaM and found theiio thini^. A 
diHpatch to the Duke of Milan ntatert: "He in returned imfe. and ha» found 
two very lari^e and fertile new ialandn, having; li-ewi»«e diHcovered 'the 
aeven citiei^.' four hundred leairuea from Knvland " Another dinpatcb. 
datfHl the Hth of I>«*ceml>er, 111)7. Rtatea: "Hifl MajiMy hiift (gained a part 
of Aaia without a utmke of the Rw*ord. for a popular Venetian. called Mecner 
Joanne Cabot. dt*parted from Brinto) in a little nhip with eii;hteen |>er»ooa, 
paaai' K Ireland more to lh« we*»t. and am'endinK towartin the north, he be- 
l^n to navigate the eastern part of the ot^an Having; wandered enouffh, 
he came at last to the main land, where he planted the royal banner, took 
ponaewion for Hie HitfhneKM. made (*ertain niarkii and returne<).'* 

Such are the conflict! nit actNmnta of the Dim^overy by John Cabot, as 
iriveD in thia bcM)k. Though dippatchea and tranxlationn are given 
in great numliera in the volume, the impreaaion formed ta that the event 
made %*ery little aennation. 

A aet^ond voyage waa undertaken the following year, in a fleet of five 
veaaeld. which carried pn>vi««ion^ for one year but from the date of the sail- 
ing down to the preaent time, the fate of John Ca))ot and hia a(*ore of ad* 
venturera has been shrouded in mystery. There are several acoouots 
which ascribe the di<HN>very of America to S<«l>aAtian Cabot. Even the 
Decades of Peter Marty ascril>e it to him. The extraordinary atatement 
is made that Kelmstian Cal>ot invented a name for a portion of the region, 
which he alleginl he had di^nivered the name Batvalaos - be<'ause in the 
seas thereabout he found so great multitud<»s of certain great fishes, which 
the inhabitants call iMcvaloas. that they sometimes stayed his ships. The 
name was taken fn>ro the Bas<|ue language, and is deeme<J by some to be 
mmdusive evidence of tne previous acquaintani*e of the Basques with this 
cHiast. 

Still it will be found, then, that the Xxwk ia sugirestive. and. whatever may 
be aaid about the st\le and meth<xi of treating the subject, it will have a 
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great value to thoee who are studying early American hiatory. and especially 
thuee who are interested in pre-Columbian hiatory. 
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The •ODual royal (olio volume, superbly tUcttrated in colon from the 
mural tcenesand texts should be io all libraries But l5.(X) securer it ; also the 
Ar< h^roloftical Krport, illustrated ; and the Annual Keport Checks payable 
to KKAN(MS C. KDSTKK. Honorary Treasurer. 

Thr lateM discoveries are found in these publications Archa^.jlogists and 
all students in the History of Man should have them Send for the circulars, 
full of information, to the Secretary. 

MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN, 

59 Temple Street* Boston. 
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Two volumes now ready Paheziand S«^beknrkht : rovil 'io x isinchesi*. 
iio 50 each volume. The %'iews and colorings from these not<*d tomb> 
splendidly illustrate the habits and labors of tbe civil life of the ancient K^yp* 
I tiant. Hut 250 copies of Pahezi and 150 of Sebeknekht are printed. All inter* 
ested and all libraries should possess these superb books. 

KKV. WILLIAM C WINSLOW in the Antiquarian for March-April iS />. 
says '*Tbe accomplished author is performing a labor of hii^h artistic merit of 
great archer tlogi* jI value and of much interest to all who make the monu- 
ments of h^vpi either a study or a topic for reading '* 
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MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN, 

Secretary of Egypt CxploretkNi FimmI. 

59 Temple Street, • Boston, Mass. 
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THE PALAEOLITHIC AGE* 

KVtHAl rs MtoM TIIK .\I>l»l<K*»s Ol sin JOHN' KVANS, H. C. I.. 

Before entering into speculations on the subject of the an- 
tiquity of man, or attempting to lay down the limits within 
which we may safely accept recent discoveries as firmly estab- 
lished, it will be well to glance at some of the cases in which 
implements are stated to have been found under circumstances 
which raise a presumption of the existence of man in pre-glacial. 
Pliocene or even Miocene times. 

Flint implements of ordinary pala*olithic type have, for in- 
stance, been recorded as found in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land, in beds beneath the chalky boulder clay; but on careful 
examination the geological evidence has not to my mind proved 
satisfactory, nor has it, I believe, been generally accepted. More- 
over, the archsological difficulty that man, at two such remote 
epochs as the pre-glacial and the post-glacial, even if the term 
glacial be limited to the chalky boulder clay, should have man- 
ufactured implements so identical in character that they cannot 
be distinguished apart, seems to have been entirely ignored. 

Within the last few months we have had the report of worked 
flints having been discovered in the late Pliocene forest bed of 
Norfolk, but in that instance the signs of human workmanship 
upon the flints are by no means apparent to all observers. 

But such an antiquity as that of the forest bed is as nothing 
when compared with that which would t>e implied by the dis- 
coveries of the work of men's hands in the Pliocene and Miocene 
beds of England, France. Italy and Portugal, which have been 
accepted by some geologists. There is one feature in these cases 
which has hardly received due attention, and that is the isolated 
character of the reputed discoveries. Had man, for instance, 
been present in Britain during the crag period, it would be 
strange, indeed, if the sole traces of his existence that he left 
were a perforated tooth of a large shark, the sawn ribs of a man- 
atee, and a beaming full face carved on the shell of a pectunc- 
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found, and the qucNtion wa.s raised whether it showed contact or 
independent origin, and from the {^reat resemblance it was 
thought the former, showing the migration of canoe forms from 
Asia to America. 

Professor Mason premised these remarks by an outline upon 
the evolution of the boat. In the study of progre!»s, water travel 
divides itself into flotation and navigation, the former meanm^ 
simply keeping above the surface, the latter including the higher 
problem of movement in a determined direction. Navi^^itton 
includes the two elements of the hull and of the mechanism <»f 
movement. 

The types of American aboriginal boats as conditioned by \ x- 
igencies were then considered, bcjjlnning at the extreme nfirth: 

Kyack, or swift flying or man*s boat tor seal hunting. L*ni.ick, 
or scow or woman\ boat lor transportation. 

Canada and northern United States, birch canoe, Ilauia. 

Lower down on Pacific coast, Uu^out, Thlinkit, Chinook. 

Inland. Coiumbta nvcr, Kootcnay. 

Missouri rtver, bull boat, which is nothing but a sort of crate 
with bull hide ovrr tt and pulled by a rawhide liYie, i. <., towed. 

South in east, Pno^jur or t]ii^t»ut of soft log. 

S )uth and west, re ••! ll »at or raft, reed catamaran. 

On PacHiJ sn!c ol S mth Amcrua, HaUa. 

In the inferior and s »uth\vard, wood and skin 

The ."^clun,^-. a tribe of fi-^hrrnifn in the Mar^^ni Arch.r- 
pcl<i;.M) arc ^o vny nu!f that thry have no weapon, r\*.«'pt 
thr tritlenl ^jHMr. and no houses, i\cr|»t the hutN. uhi^h are 
niatli' by plat 111.^' four sticks on the :;t<»iind and thr<n\ini; a 
mat over th<tn. anti no food t\i«>;)t fish an<i tiirtlf s. uhuh 
thev viatl'.'f fr«»'n the \\ater» but they build b«».its u hu h sfi.iw 
ctniN..!i r.iMe sk:'l I li« ^e are ni.nle <»ut <>f the trunk ot the 
palin, I h« b- t!"'i, IS -, t.i.;>r <! o .1 and <»jm ni «! or t1att« "ed 
in tlu- I « \\\\ T. ri 'Ml ' at < a« h i \lr« in t\ inl<» a t re-^t •lit shap« \\ 
1)<»\\ ai)'! -t'tn .\b..\t ilrss..!;.! b it'-ni th< \* j'ave abo\c 
ii'ie .r'.'.thif p i';n «»r \..!' i!i ^-tuk-*, b- nt int«» tin- r«'un«!» t! 
i»r :n i'f the b • it ^ •-:il' . I • .! • i •■irriri -• *! at tlu- ^t< rn »"• .l^ 
n-'l !m r»t* r!« re w :t h \\\r ^ \ mjU" ! t :^ .il * . ir< ••! ill- b .it 1 he 
111! f t V I > .ui I .i'.!i < •! w \*\\ p.ii'M h- u :». 1 !• •-in il-- •: \\ tU'- 
In :t. till \ u I'll, r \\ "i i * \\\\ t«» i iii !, «! :rn ' a ! *•• t:*: - . 
a ".'I t«» t! s t!l- \ ti .. t t!; it ! ** a* •!:'••••« :t\ 1 ) t \ ,1'. \ i rv 

ii.i.v h .\ • n t« I «lM.:ir.« nil! n 1 h« \ ''p •■■.*• -i »• ^ ••'.' '\ i" ■ ni 
H. V\\* ' ^ •>*>'.• '\ t.n s ;ji. ::i.it jr i! a ! .r : t!'. ;■ 'U« r «'t t).« :r 
n.« •! K ::•«• ii:« n or >'• I ;• i* . t- » « \' •: » t !' « , ! «;i r st .its i t*» 

<Ir.iA «''it t).'- •! • a .• ti.':n t! • b ■ '.\ •>*. t!:- pit < nt m 4 •> »rt 
«! a •• !' \\\ t' f'v ■• It J- .1 t!j r .t \ i! . .1 u 1 h :-» f \..'i -i ti. 

f'»r .1 u *.•-*• • r. i \ -h iu* !',..■► jN ll: .j '., i !! b\ tl- p--^^* ^"-et! 
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BOOK KK VIEWS. 

Th»* Sftiry o/ L*$n'fiin4/f, By CharlM WocxlwArd Huston, author of Tho 
BofODDini^ti of Civilization* A. C. MrClurft Jc Co., CbicaRo. lHti7: pp. 1192, 

This book contains an excellent summary of what has been written on 
the history of lanicuaKe. It contains, in Chapter I, a claasiflcation of the 
languages acoordinic to the stages of development as follows : 1, Momisyl- 
labic; *i, Agglutinati%*e: .% Holophrastic or I'olysynthetic; 4, Intloctional; 
o. Analytic. The ChineHe language is given as a specimen of the first, 
Finnic and Tungub as the sectmd, American the third, Aryan the fourth, 
modern languages the fifth. 

He also speaks, in Chapter II. of the Myths and the"8ubmerg(Hl Myth- 
ology** as one source of information about languagen. The unearthing of 
nK)ts of the Aryan language is the subject of Chapter IV. The variety of 
language is owing to the sepiiratit>n of races. The more barbarous the 
race, the more numerous will l>e the tribal unitH, and the greater number 
of varieti(*s of s|MHvh. UnlcKS thrown into definite form by emlnidiment 
in a literature of some kind, language is constantly changing. Some races 
reach the plane of development where written literature appears, whoHe lan- 
guage is mo'M)syllabio. while with others it is agglutinative, and so on. This 
giv(»s the stereotype<) f<irms which are reci>gnijM»d as ethnic. The .American 
races did not reach the iMiint of written literature. Their language was in 
a formative state, though thi*y are sup|>os4Hl to belong to the great Turanian 
HtiN^k. "Their holophraNiir tyt>e <if R|KMvh. in which they put t<>,fether in 
one utteran<*e all the idf.'m they intend U^ express, is but an expansion of 
the agglutinative.** "Thrre wa<) an infusion of Polynesian bl'Mxl along the 
North PaciH*' t)i'«»an. and p'WMihly from the Caml>odian shore^i among the 
civil izihI rai*ofl of Central Ameri«'a.'* 

The S«*n»ith' toni;u«'^ inrlude .^Asyrian. Hebrew. Phoenician. Aramaic 
and .\rabic. The chief characteriMti(*s are: FirHt, every verbal root is made 
up of thre«* ci>n«tonintM: stMsmd. the verb has only two tenw^ past and 
pri»fM»nt: the Uok of the vi»rb t«> l>e. "Midway l)<»lvvcen the a*ri:Iutinative 
ty|)e of the Turanian«« and th»» holophrsMtic tongue of the .Vinfricnns, roust 
be pla(^»d the UnH<)ue and the Ktruxcan.'* Tho amMcnt Acn<lians, who were 
allied with the Ktru«t'nn«». were the enrli(»st civili/«T8 of KurojM*. 

"The prt*b.ihility is that the same Turanian g#«niuj» lay at the founda- 
tion of earl y Kifvptian. (^hnldoan and Chin^m* civilt/ntion." Like the nwt 
of the Turanian l«ngu.nir«*n, th»» Chint««»i» has no distinction of gi'n«ler, "The 
principal eirfl!«*nctH« and advnntag>*s of th<« Chinrne written language are 
its reninrkablo «»«iin|»nctn«'S'* and jM)wer of expn»>*»«inn." T1h» tor.gut*s of the 
Aivadi* an* th»» ol ir^ <if which we ^M^4!»f•^<^ any trnc«».*' The Hittites was 
als«) of iiid<'t)nite anti4|uitv. Th«\v wn>te in hi«»n»i:l> phiz's of their own. 
There are five large gn»uiH on thn north of A*«ia which uw the agglutina- 
tive language TungtM Mongols. Finn**. Turks a n<l Sam. )>ihIim(. "Anthni- 
p(iltnri*«tM agree that the racf« found on the .\merican Continent by Colum- 
bus show greater uniformity than the races of the old world." Still, "all 
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In an address to the Anthropological Society at the Leeds 
meeting of this association in 1890. I dealt somewhat fully with 
these supposed discoveries of the remains of the human art in 
beds of tertiary date; and I need not here go further into the ^ 

question. Suffice it to say that I see no reason why the verdict 
of **not proven/* at which I then arrived, should be reversed. 

In the case of a more recent discovery in Upper Burma in 
beds at first pronounced to be upper Miocene, but subsequently 
"definitety ascertained to be Pliocene,*' some of the flmts are 
of purely natural and not artificial origin, so that two questions 
arise: First, Were the fossil remains associated with the 
worked flints or with those of natural forms? And second, 
were they actually found in the bed to which they have been 
assigned, or did they merely lie together on the sur&ce? 

Even the Pithecanthropus erectus of Dr. Kugene Dubois, 
from Java, meets with some incredulous objectors from both 
the physiological and the (geological sides. From the point of 
view of the latter the difficulty lies in determining the exact 
age of what are apparently alluvial beds in the bottom of a 
river valley. 

PAL.I-.oUTHIC MAX. 

When we return to pahcolithic man of Kurope it is satis- 
factory to feel that we are treading on secure ground, and 
that the discoveries of the last forty years in Britam alone en- 
able us to a great extent to reconstitute his history. We may 
not know the exact geological period when first he settled in 
the British area, but we have good evidence that he occupied 
it at a time when the configuration of the surface was entirely 
different from what it is at present; when the river valleys had 
not been cut down to anything like their existing depth; when 
the fauna ot the country was of a tot.illy different character 
from that of the present dav; when the extension of the snuth- 
rrn part of the is] and seaward was m places such that the 
land WAS continu«>tis wnth that of the continrnt. and when, in 
all prohihility, afar more rainy ilmMte prevailed. Wc have 
pr«>«»N of th«' nnup.itmn of the country by man dtirmij ihf 
l«»njj lapse of ii?nf tliat wis nrcr^^arv f'>r llu* txwivati »n of the 
nvrf valleys Weh.ive fnun«l the o.il fl >i»rN on whuh his h.ih- 
italions urrr fix- il, we have \t en aliN" to tra« .• him at \\ >rk o'l 
the m in.jlai'ture <•? r1 nt ln^trum••nt>. ami \*y h'n «i iv^ u[» Xhr one 
up«>n the otlwr th'- Hikes stf'i« k oM by the pririn*\ il w 'rNnnn ' 

111 th »^c reni)te tin"-* vve h.ive h- -fi .iS"'* t'» r'« *')>\t • t th<* 
l»I >iks iif Jl.nt uhi. h s* rv •! a> i.iN m itena* I iiat th- tl .r.iti "i 
t)f th«' p. I .1* >! til c p'T.O'! nri*»t ii ive e\t'-n IfJ over an in« ret! 
ih'.e U n 'th ot time i'* s .fti* i'*nt.y prov.-.| »»v the la- t th it valley^, 
some nil. t % in w.dth ami of .1 «!';.!h <t lr.»tii !•■) to I ;o !• *••. 
have b' en ero<i •! sine** the iJ-po^t ot tii«* fir'.t^t imp cm* nt- 
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bearing beds. Nor is the apparent du*ation of this period 
diminished by the consideration that the floods which hollowed 
out the valleys were not in all probability ol such frequent 
occurrence as to teach palxolithic man by experience the 
danger of settlmg too near to the streams, for had he kept to 
the higher slopes of the valleys there would have been but little 
chance of his implements having so constantly formed constit- 
uent parts of the gravels deposited by the floods. 

URinSH CAVES. 

The relics in British ' cave deposits afford corrobor- 
ative evidence of the extended duration of the palsolithic 
period. In Kent's cavern, at Torquay, for instance, we find in 
the lowest deposit, the breccia below the red cave earth, imple- 
ments of flint and chert correspondiug in all respects with those 
of the high level and most ancient river gravels. In the cave 
earth these are scarcer, though implements occur which also 
have their analogies in the river deposits; but, what is more re- 
markable, harpoons o( reindeer's horn and needles of bone are 
present, identical in form and character with those of the caverns 
of the reindeer period in the South of France, and suggestive 
of some bond of union or identity of descent between the early 
troglodytes, whose habitations were geographically so widely 
separated the one from the other. In a cavern at Creswell 
Crags, on the confines of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, a 
bone has moreover been found engraved with a representation 
of parts of a horse in precisely the same style as the engraved 
bones ot the French caves. It is uncertain whether any of the 
river drift specimens belong to so late a date as these artistic 
cavern remains; but the greatly superior antiquity of even these 
to any neolithic relics, is testified by the thick layer of stalag- 
mite which had been deposited in Kent's cavern before its occu- 
pation by men of the neolithic and bronze periods. 

Towards the close of the period covered by the human occu- 
pation of the French caves, there seems to have been a dwindling 
in the number of the larger animals constituting the Quaternary 
fauna, whereas their remains are present in abundance in the 
lower and therefore more recent of the valley gravels. This 
circumstance may afford an argument in favor of regarding the 
period represented by the later French caves as a continuation 
of that during which the old river gravels were deposited; and 
yet the great change in the fauna that has taken place since the 
latest of the cave deposits included in the palaeolithic period is 
indicative of an immense lapse of time. How much greater 
must have been the time required for the more conspicuous 
change between the old Quaternary fauna of the river gravels 
and that characteristic of the neolithic period ! 
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As has been pointed out by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, only thirty- 
one out of the forty-eight well-ascertained species living in the 
post*glacial or river-drift period survived into prehistoric or neo- 
lithic times. We have not, indeed, any means at command for 
estimating the number of centuries which such ati important 
change indicates; but when we remember that the date of the 
commencement of the neolithic or surface stone period is still 
shrouded in the mist of a dim antiquity, and that prior to that 
commencement the river-drift period had long come to an end; 
and when we further take into account the almost inconceivable 
ages that even under the most favorable conditions the excava- 
tion of wide and deep valleys by river action implies, the re- 
moteness of the date at which the palaeolithic period had its 
beginning almost transcends our powers of imagination. We 
find distinct traces of river action from too to 200 feet above the 
level of existing streams and rivers, and sometimes at a great 
distance from them; we observe old fresh- water deposits on the 
slopes of valleys several miles in width; we find that long and 
lofty escarpments of rock have receded unknown distances since 
their summits were first occupied by palsolithic man; we see 
that the whole side of a wide river valley has been carried away 
by an invasion of the sea, which attacked and removed a barrier 
of chalk cliffi from 400 to 600 feet in hei|;ht; we find that what 
was formerly an inland river has t>ecn widened out into an arm 
of the sea. now the highway of our fleets, and that graveU which 
were originally deposited in the bed of some ancient river now 
cap isolated and lolty hiils. 

<HAN4.K> OF 1 I.IMATK. 

And yet, remote as the date of the first known occupation of 
Britain by man may be, it belon|«f to what, geologically speak* 
in^;. mu>t be rc^^arded as a quite recent period, for we are now 
in a position to fix with some dc^^ree of accuracy its place on 
the jjcolo^ical scale. Thanks to investigations ablv earned out 
at Hoxne. in Suttulk. and at llitchin. in Hertfordshire, by Mr. 
Clemrnl Rcui. under the auspices of this association and of the 
Royal S »cicty. we know thai the imolemont-l>eann|j l>eds at 
those places un(loubtc<lly brlon^ to a tune siibsnjijent to the de- 
P'>sit <»f the i^Tvdl chalky builder clav of the eastern cninties of 
I'.n^land. It is. of course, self ev:«lont that this vast <lf|K>^it. in 
whatever niann'-r it m iv have Iveii ft»rmr I. rould n«>t for 
tcnt'irirs AHrr its <I<*po'*'ii-»n was conr)!ttf, have pre^nued a 
suit.u e inh.ib:laSe l»y man Mnrriivrr. at a tltstance b it little 
farther north, ^'•^l^ exist uhii !i a'.^ ». th'» : .h at s »n)(*\%hat later 
tlate. wt-rc appirrntly 1 -rrnril un irr \^ i- lal ii»ni!iiions. At 
ll'»\ne the intt rvai h Iwrrn tli»* «!• p »Mt • t the \nni\ I-r c' ly and 
<»f the ifii;»'« inrnt t>' ir r^ 1> •!-» i> ♦:.'»tin"t'y p' u<«i to h ivr uit- 
n«-*Mil at lei^l t\io n 'tcv^'irtliv than •• s ir i.''!!:ate I h«* l>e:s 
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immediately reposing on the clay are characterized by the pres- 
ence of alder in abundance, of hazel and yew, as well as by that 
of numerous flowering; plants indicative of a temperate climate 
very diflferent from that under which the boulder clay itself was 
formed. Above these beds, characterized by temperate plants, 
comes a thick and more recent series of strata, in which leaves 
of the dwarf Arctic willow and birch abound, and which were 
in all probability deposited under conditions like those of the 
cold regions of Siberia and North America. 

PAL.KCLITHtC IMPLEMENTS. 

At a hi^vher level and of more recent date than these — from 
which they are entirely distinct — are the beds containing palso- 
lithic implements, formed in all probability under conditions not 
essentially diflferent from those of the present day. However 
this may be, we have now conclusive evidence that the palaeo- 
lithic implements are, in the eastern counties of England, of 
a date long posterior to that of the great chalky boulder clay. 
It may be said, and said truly, that the implements at Hoxne 
cannot be shown to belong to the beginning rather than to 
some later stage ol the palaeolithic period. The changes, 
however, that have taken place at Hoxne in the surface con- 
figuration of the country prove that the beds containing the 
implements cannot belong to the close of that period. It must, 
moreover, be remembered that in what are probably the earliest 
of the patsDiithic deposits of the eastern counties, those at the 
highest level, near Brandon, in Norfolk, where the gravels con* 
tain the largest proportion of pebbles derived from glacial beds, 
some of the implements themselves have been manufactured 
from materials not native to the spot, but brought from d dis* 
tance, and derived in all probability either from the boulder 
clay or from some of the beds associated with it. 

PAL KOLITHIC CIVILIZATION. 

We must, however, take a wider view of the whole question, 
for it must not for a moment be supposed that there are the 
slightest grounds for believing that the civilization, such as it 
was. of the palaeolithic period originated in the British Isles. 
We find in other countries implements so identical in forin and 
character with British specimens that they might have be^n 
manufactured by the same hands. These occur over large areas 
in France under similar conditions to those that prevail in Eng- 
land. Thr same forms have been discovered in the ancient river 
(gravels of Italy, Soain and Portugal. Some few have been 
recorded from the North of Africa, and analogous types occur 
in considerable numht»rs in the south of that continent. On 
the banks of the Nilf. miny hundreds of feet above its present 
level, implrments of the European typrs have been discovered; 
while in Somali land, in an ancient river valley at a gtcat e'.eva- 
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tion above the sea, Mr. Seton-Karr has collected a large num- 
ber of implements formed of flmt and quartzite, which, judging 
from their form and character, might have been dug out of the 
drift deposits of the Somme or the Seine, the Thames or the 
ancient Solent 

In the valley of the Euphrates implements of the same kind 
have also been found, and again farther east in the iateritic de- 
posits oi Southern India they have been obtaini^d in consider- 
able numbers. It is not a little remarkable, and is at the 
same time highly suggestive, that a form of implement almost 
peculiar to Madras reappears among implements Irom the 
very ancient gravels of the Manzanares at Madrid. In the 
case of the African discoveries we have as yet no definite 
palacontological evidence by which to fix their antiquity, but 
in the Narbada valley of Western India palzolithic implements 
of quartzite seem to be associated with a local fauna of pleisto- 
cene age, comprising, like that of Europe, the elephant. hi|>- 
popotamus, ox and other mammals of species now extinct A 
correlation of the two faunas with a view ol ascertaining their 
chronological relations is t>eset with many difficulties, but there 
seems reason for accepting this Indian pleistocene launa as in 
some degree more ancient than the European. . 

N thin ii<»t It cane in which the iina;;inati<in tnav 1h* f.iirU in- 
\oki*(l in aid of science? May v»v tuA from thcM.* clat;i attempt iii 
M>tiu' drf^rcc to luiihl np add rccotiHtrui't the early hi»t4ir\ of the 
human faiiiil> ? There, in KaMern A*»ia, in a tropiial elimjitc, \%ith 
the meaii^ of suhsisieiiee UNulily at hand, may %^e nt»t puturc to 
oui'^eUeH our e.nlii%t am c^^tor** ^raduall) de> eloping from « lowly 
oti;;in, aitjuiiin;; a ta^te for hunlin^, if not, indeed, K'tn^ iiri>en 
to ptttteit tiu*nisil\i*H fiom the lH.'a*»t<« around thcm« and c\(»l\- 
in«^ the mote lomplii ated form«» of t(K>)H of \%ea|>on<« ftom the 
MmpUi H.ikes uhiih had pre\iouvt\ «»et\etl them a<» kni\c^' 
Ma\ we iKit itn:ii;nie that u hen onie the <»ta^e of ei^ih/ation 
den^tid li\ thi"«e p.daolithic implemenN had lH*en reaihetl the 
•;anie fur the hunter heiame warier, an that hi^ life in eonM- 
(|Ui tu e .i<'*>iinut| a more nf»madu eharaiter? riien, and |>4»^%d»U 
ni»t til) ttu H, ma\ a ^erlc^ of mi;;t.ilion^ t(» **fie<^h \%<mmU and 
p.t*>luti'« ni-w ** not nnnatutalU h.i%e en-^tied, and theM: foU<»v%iii|; 
file u^ii.d i«»u!*e of •*\\i^t\\afil tow.itd the ^ettni'.; •»un," mt^ht 
e\enttitl!\ K .id to a |>al.i oiithu* poptil.itton finding it«»\%a> to the 
extutni- Umltr^of Wr^ti-rn Kuri»jK\ \\luie \>etind *Ui h num* 
efoii^ tf.titH of ti% pte^iiue. Ilow loti;; j term of \ear% niJt\ 
\h: iti\o|\rtl in <»u\ !) a mi^r.itioii it i^ iiiip4i^^iftlc to%a\, hnt that 
<»iii h .1 nii^M.iiton \****k pi u e the pi.nioMM iia m*4 m to jnMif\ ti«» 
III t>«iu\ii:^'. It i.in h.ir(li\ Ih* '>ntip«*M«i tfi.it the ptiKr<k% that I 
)m\i ^'..it|oU(d foftli U.I*' u \ rr ^'cd, .Hid tl«.it man, hj\in^ **t^\i- 
in.itidiii \«<tt!.%M ^ti I It Luropi.in a i ^M i litiute \% heir i lolhiii}; 
u .1* in * « ** I* \ .itid f'i«-l ••i^ite, •».»' Ht .jn m!.\ mi;;r .iti-d ca%t\% ard 
t<* li.'i' I .r'd %<rti!ttu ifii ti> t ,f C ipi of <to<Mi llopi* A«» \it our 
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rccorcU of cliscovcricH in Iiulin ami Kantcrn Asia arc hut scanly; 
hut it tN there that the traces of the cradle of the hiiinan race are, 
in my opinion, to lie viuj^ht, ami possihU futuie ()iveo\eneH may 
place upon a more soH^I foumlati<»n the \iHionar\ structure that I 
ha>e ventured to erect. 



A RELIC OF DK SOTOS EXPEDITION FOUND IN 

ALABAMA. 

By H. S. H albert. 

For full twenty years the writer of this article has been 
familiar with the finding of a case of Spanish weights in Pickens 
(y'ounty, Alabama, plowed up on Mr. John H. Alexander's 
plantation. This case of weights was for a long time a mystery 
to the people of that vicinity, being so dissimilar to anything in 
use among American people. But I have been informed that 
cases of weights of exactly the same pattern as this Pickens 
County relic are still in common use in Mexico, and perhaps in 
other Spanish countries. This relic remained for a long time 
in the possession of Mr Alexander, but after his death it was 
lost, or in some manner disappeared, and no one has as yet suc- 
ceeded tn tracing it up, though several efforts have been made 
to thatcfTect. In the summer of 1896, I wrote a letter of in- 
quiry in regard to this relic to Colonel W. L. Doss, of West 
Point, Mississippi, and his reply, bearing the date of June 3, 
1896. IS here given: 

**Dkak Sir: — Yours of the 1st inst., received^ and in reply I 
would say that Mr. Alexander's farm h about three miles nearly 
southwest of Yorkville, Pickens County, Alabama. Mr. Alex- 
ander found the wei;;hts on his farm in the early sumuier of 
1843 I ^^^ business with Mr. Alexander and went to his 
plantation to see him. He was running a plow himself and 
plowed the weights up and brought them up to the fence where 
I was, and showed them to me. I had never seen anything like 
them before, and when I landed at Matamoras. during the war 
with Mexico, I noticed a nest of weights on the counter in a 
store precisely like that nest of weights found on Mr. Alex- 
ander's farm. It matters not what those gentlemen thought 
about the location, I was there and know whereof I speak. I 
think it was on the south side of Kincaid's Creek." 

As will be noticed. Colonel Doss saw the case with the 
weights enclosed soon after it was found by Mr. Alexander. If 
this find can be referred to Dt Soto's expedition, it surely 
gives us one point along the line ol his march from Cabusto on 
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the Black Warrior to the Tombigbee. According to Clai- 
borne's "Mississippi," De Soto crossed the Tombigbee at 
**Lincecum*s Shoals/* which are about five miles above 
Columbus, and '*just above the mouth of Tibbee, and a little be- 
low the present town of Waverly." Whether Cabusto was near 
Erie on the Black Warrior, according to the *'guess*' of Meek 
and Pickelt. or near Carthage on the same river, according to 
the researches of the late Major J. W. D. Wright, of Alabama, — 
in either case, or from either pomt, the Spanish line of march 
must have traversed the country near Yorkviile so ai to strike 
the Tombigbee at Lincecum's Shrals I quote a tew lines from 
a letter received from Major Wright in 1891: 

"The finding of those weights along that route confirms mv 
strong belief from other research that I^e Soto crossed the Black 
Warrior between what is now Carthage Station on the Black 
Warrior and Tuscaloosa. I think that it can be clearlv shown 
that the siteof Cabusto, just above which De Soto crossed the 
Black Warrior, is now marked by the twenty or thirty fine Carth- 
age mounds, which Col. Dupre vi^^ited with me. For nothing is 
clearer to my mind after reading most carefully the old Spanish 
records, than that the Indians De Soto saw or their imme- 
diate ancestors built a large part of the Indian mounds, if not 
all ol them. Garcilaso tells just how and why they made them.'* 

De Soto undoubtedly moved along the Indian trails in his 
marches over the (julf States. Some years ago I was informed 
by several of the old settlers of Tickens County that in the early 
settlement of that county there were several Indian trails leading 
across Pickens County from the Tombigbee to the Black 
Warrior, and that these trails were even used by the white im- 
migrants before the making of the present roads. Dr. H. I). 
Williams, a well known citi/cn of this county, informs me that 
a number of miles to the southeast of Yorkviile, there l^ a con- 
siderable remnant of one <»f these old traiN. traverMng a 
primeval forest and leadin^j more or lc%s to the northeast. This 
|>erh.ips may be the very trai! travelled by I>e Soto, traversing 
the country some two nnlrs or more l)elow Yt)rkville. and the 
place where the uei^'hts were found m.iy possibly nurk the place 
of his l,isi camp before reaching the Ti>rnl)j^l)oe 

\\c dose lh»s notice ol the l)c > >to relu with a few o^i-^'-rvi 
tions III rrj»ard to tv%o liitiian names reconictl bv De S »to'% 
chronit !ers, i'ati'.iia an<l ( iSust(» I t>'rl s ire tluit i'at.i a. a is 4 
Span-sh Worn «iown i»r «»'ir*i;''«l !• rm of lie (ho. taw Ta-^h- 
lalaia, mr.inin«^ "I-'»i*',; iMireil * .Xtl.ir «tpin:;'v coiuuttis this 
vjrvi. for s nfv-wli'Tr in h s "An-ru in In !.ia> he siv^ th it the 
Cho. taWs wcrt- s.»'n ti-nrN • i. . 1 l'is'i!.i*i. *'I. >n.; har» i 

\Va^ I i*iw^t » a ( •!• is i^ r.v t 'a 1 ' In < I*, k i^ 1 a :hf u i^nl I >r 
^rt If IS I -h'o, * off! ^ji n ! » ; t» tf.»* < Mo t iw v hit > < >Na i^h!«>. 
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"Big Water/' in imperfect Spanish articulation, it seems to us, 
^ could well be corrupted into Okabushto, Kabushto, the b having 

the force of v or w. A somewhat similar corruption can be 
seen in the case of a creek in Jasper County, Mississippi, Oka- 
talaia, "Standing Water,** corrupted by the whites into 
Kwatalaia. 

Mavtila, Tuscaloosa, Paialata and Cabusto are names proving 
that the Choctaws and perhaps the Chickasaws were living on 
the Alabama and the Black Warrior waters during the time of 
De Soto's invasion. 

Alter the final departure of the Spanish army from the Gulf 
States, there was a reflux migration of the eastern Choctaws and 
Chickasaws from the Alabama and Black Warrior country to 
the country west of the Tombigbee, where no doubt the bulk of 
the two tribes had been concentrated for untold centuries? Was 
there a hostile pressure that caused them to retire beyond the 
Tombigbee, or was the migration entirely peaceful ? Several 
years ago I was informed by an intelligent Mississippi half- 
breed Choctaw that he had. in by-gone years, made diligent 
inquiry amoug the oldest Choctaws as to where the Choctaws 
had come from, and that they invariably pointed to the soOth- 
east, towards South Alabama, as the region from which the 
Choctaws had emigrated. If any reliance can be placed on 
this tradition, could it not have special reference to the with- 
drawal of large bands of Choctaws, immediately after De Soto's 
day, from South Alabama westward or rather northwestward 
across the Tombigbee into central Mississippi. There is no 
doubt but the tradition of such a migration could be well pre- 
served for two or three hundred years. 
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THK SYMBOL OF THE HAND. 

Bv Lewis VV. Glnckel. 

One morning in February, 1892, 1 was standing on the crest 
of a high mesa, about two miles from the small village of 
Aztec, New Mexico, impressed with the strange grandeur of 
the panorama which seemed spread out before me. The 
Animas river wound in snake-like motiofi as far as the eye 
could see to the north and the south, hemmed in on each side 
by strange, cap*shaped mesas and flat-topped promontories, 
whose steep and sloping sides, destitute of vegetation, seemed 
to hem in the alluvial bottom lands abutting the rapid, ever- 
winding river. Far below me, near the river, lay the ruined 
walls, mounds and heaps of debris of an immense pueblo, 
whose very name and history had been long forgotten. At my 
feet, on the sandy soil of the mesa, lay some bones and pot- 
sherds of one of its ancient inhabitants, which had been un- 
earthed and thrown up from the burial place in the white, 
sandy soil by some prairie dog, when burrowing its hole with 
philosophic indifference. Not a living thing could be seen. 
The region, as far as the eye could penetrate, was a sandy and 
desert waste, and one could see only some stunted sa^e and 
grea^wood bushes dotting the glistening soil at intervals; and 
some thick underbrush in close proximity to the river along the 
more fertile bottom I.inds far below me. The strange loneliness 
of the place, the impressive silence, the bright glare of the noon- 
day sun shone on the dazzling white stretches of sand, and 
these unmistakable evidences of man*s prehistoric handiwork 
so long deserted and forgotten, impressed me deeply. While 
meditating upon the weird scene before me, I glanced curiously 
at the potsherds at my feet, and was surprised to see on one 
piece about four inches wide the perfect delineation of the rrJ 
/lami Picking; it up and examining it closely. I could not help 
but admire the skill of the ancient artist, and ponder as to what 
strange significance this symt>ol had. .) It seemed always 

:*■ **Tb« tlinir«> of th«* hiicii«n baud l« umhI by the North .\ai«rl<«ii 
lD«lun« to <lfiif>t« *u|>|>lir«tioii to the t>i*ity or <irv«t Spirt 1, umI it 
i»t«iiil<t in tbf>H)r<tt4»m of iiictiirf* writing »f^ the HrmtM>l for «trenirth, Do«#r 
or my^tv^ry^ thu««<l«*ri«r<|. lu a irreat numlNtr of iuMati<^e« whioh I have 
met with of itH lM»iii|r employMl iMith 111 r«>reiDoui«l ol>Minrmiic*«>^ of tlie 
ileui^A, end in their |>iot4>riiil nHNinK I «l(> not r*H*<il|iN«t e Mngle one in 
whirh thi% MM^risI rti«nM*t«*r U uot •M>tim«*<l to It.*^ The fonnrr 'ii<ie of 
the h«ni| MymlM*! «|iiu««- i«« the mo^t my<*teriou« u«ie of it, pre<*iiM*l)r be 
«*eu*e there are U<» »4N*«*««Miries to help out the meaiiiotf, AHil it !«, I 
thiuk, lu Mioh i«<»Ute<l r«*M»« to l»e reirmnleil ii>i the ireuermi «lirn of dero 
tlon Mr. S4*h(Milrnift, ill Appendix to **lui*ldentii of TrmteU in ^ U4^ 

xmur Vol. lu N \ I***-*. iWe it: 
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to haunt me in my travels and studies, until by constant ex- 
aggeration it had for me almost a mysterious portent. One 
day, a few weeks later,when returning to camp from one of the 
side cai^ons entering into the valley called '*ButIer's Wash/* in 
Southern Utah, tired out and thirsty, for water was peculiarly 
scarce^ we noticed at one place on the bare stone wall of a 
canon, about eight feet from the ground, a painting of the hu- 
man hand in green. We went over to examine it more closely, 
and found, much to our surprise and delight, directly under it a 
small spring of clear, cool water, which bubbled out from the 
sandstone ledge, ran a few feet over the parched ground and 
then disappeared again, the dry soil soaking it entirely up. Was 
this peculiar symbol put there to mark the spring, or to show 
its ownership by its ancient discoverer? Or was it the silent 
oflfering of thanks to some unknown deity for the long-wished- 
for water, so scarce in this region ? Whatever it was, it was 
always accepted as a good omen to our party after that incident, 
and we almost held it in reverence. (^) What peculiar meaning 
does this symbol have? Surely a mere caprice or childish im- 
pulse would not be so widely spread over this entire region. We 
found it in almost every cave, and in many of the high cliflf 
dwellings painted, or slapped on by the hand (dipped in the 
paint previously) in red. yellow, brown, green and white col- 
ors. (J). 

It occurs with great frequency in many parts of Arizona, 
New Mexico. Utah and Colorado, and in our trip through the 
caAons we had always taken great pains to note down every oc- 
currence met with, with full memoranda concerning them. It 
is found more frequently than Any of the other pictographs and 
symbols common to this region, and seems to have been in 
common use by the pueblo and clifTdwelling tribes. Other 
picto^raphs and symbols are found very frequently painted in 
various colors representing animals, human beings together 
with figures and signs difficult to describe. (<( We all know 
that the imprint in ink or the thumb of anv one individual 

.♦) *'Pictoifnii>hH and R<K'k Paintings of tho Southwostr in The 
.\mkri( in ANTivtARiiN, Vol. XV.. Xo. 4, July, Int^l, PaK<* -J». 

it» ^KiiinH an<l Picture WritititfH in the (^anoii«« of the MoKltno and 
H^ivi^nweep," in Tht- Hhtnlrtttnt Amt'rirtm, Vol. XI., No. TJI. P. 'J2.V 

<t» In an exriirHion which I ma<le in th4^ >eAr K'tl into tho mort* un> 
frfini»»nt«H| an<l interior part.** of tho I'hippowa country. l>inif between 
thetfniup of the Twelve .Vpostl<*«t Inlands in Lake Superior and the 
I'rtlN of St. Anthony, I came to a curious e<litlce. situated in the •»<!tfe of 
a f«>r«»st, on th«» elevat4Mj hanks of a flne lak«», whi<'h wan exclusively 
uscnI as the village temple. It was built of stout |Hist*>. des<*ribinfr a cir 
rl<*. tirmlr anii widl sh«»Hth«Ml with thick bark fH*»t««n»»<l on transverse 
pte4M»s. I was |M»rniitt«sl to iDs|M»ct the huihlintf. Drum rattles and 
other i*isi^iia of the priest *H art were hun^ u|>on the wall. llea<U of 
men wert* nidfdy carve<i or inscrilHNl, anrl numerous marks of the hand, 
as in thi* ca«a» of riake<l dancers were impresH<M| on the involutions of 
the inner walUr Mr. S4'h«M)lcraft in Op. CiX. V<d. II., PaK«» *T7 l>. 
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diflers to a greater or lees extent, Trom that of any other 
one; and that it was often used in the past, as a mark or seal 
to legal and other instruments, and sometimes even as a sig- 
nature when the owner was unable to sign his name in writ- 
ing. Therefore, if such is the case, and the imprint of the 
thumb alone is sufficient to mark or stamp an object with the 
sign of authority or ownership, much more recognizible would 
be the imprint of a whole hand. It is well known that no 
two individuals have hands exactly the same size and shape 
and that the lines in the palms differ in every person. Conse- 
quently it is not at all unreasonable to assun«e that this im* 
print of the human hand was used by many aboriginal tribes as 
a mark of authority or ownership. We had found in the huge 
cavern called the Casa del Echo in Utah, over a hundred of these 
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imprints, but they were spread alon^; the wall of the limestone 
tcd^c. back of the waltc'l up and fortified hou^s. There were 
NeMom more than two or three imprintn at the back of each 
wallc<i room, and each imprint nccmcd to tliffer from \\\ neigh- 
bor m smk\ and in c )nt<»ur>. Would it be unreasonable to as- 
sume that the owners of each apartment had left their mark of 
ownership at the back of each room* What better si^n could 
havr been uird than one which was impossilile to imitate by 
fraud or forgery ■* M«>^t ot the imprints in this cave were of 
whit'' pimt with a prcvi nsly punt*'(J Nark^ro'irvl of a reddish 
brown Ci^lor Ihry were <il various m-'^'n, Norne lar^r. ancj v>mc 
small S »mr !o.>k- tl nl.l ^n 1 un'^klcJ, while •»lhi-r* seemed 
r<> imi an<) (liu'up llic luit^rKit^ <». t)u* han(!> ol y<*un,; tfi^l^ 
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and children could also very easily be distinguished. One of 
our party siuf^i^estcdihat rnrrhaps each one of the residents of 
the cave dwelling placed the imprints of their hands on the walls 
ot the cave in place of the modern way of the writing of signa- 
tures. About one half mile east of the junction of the McKlmo 
and Hovenweep Creeks, near the Utah and Colorado State line, 
we found some pictographs etched about a quarter of an inch 
deep on the side of a large sandstone bowlder, consisting of 
rude symbols of the hand, human figures showing arms up- 
raised and signs of imprints of the bare feet. On the top of a 
high cltfT about one mile south of Blufi City, Utah, we noticed 
several cltfl dwellings almost hid Jen on a narrow ledge. Ow- 
ing to the erosion of the soft sand stone, all means of entering it 
cither from below or above had long since worn away. Accord- 
ingly, one otour party was lowered into the ruin by means of a 
rope let down from above. On the stone ledge back of the clifT 
houses, he found twelve imprints of the human hand, in white, 
with a reddish brown back-ground. Judging from the inac- 
ccssability of this ruin, and its undisturbed condition, it had 
without doubt never Mren entered by any one, since it had been 
deserted by its aboriginal owners. In a cave town which we 
called "Cold Spring Cave,'* situated in an immense sandstone 
out-cropping between the Macomb's Wash and Butler Wash in 
Southwestern Utah, we found the walls of the **box" canon near 
the fortified stone dwellings covered with pictographs, the most 
common of which were the imprints of the hand in red, white, 
brown and yellow paint, and one in green. There were over 
one hundred of this symbol alone, and they were grouped to- 
gether according to their various colors. We found some others 
on the sides of a clifl some distance away. In ''Monarch's Cave 
which is about one mile west from **Cold Spring Cave." we found 
tM'cnty-five red imprints of the hand on the wall of the cave, 
b.ick of the cliff dwellings. These were at such a height above 
the floor of the cave that we couid not help wondering why they 
put them there, and how they could have reached such an inac- 
cessible place. Near by is a rude pictograph in brown paint 
which measured eighteen feet in length and six feet in height, 
but so crude and weathered, that it was impossible tj make it 
out at alt. Some three hundred feet north of this cave there is 
a led^c of sandstone where we found many more imprints of the 
hand. Upon measuring them with my own hand, which is 
smaller than the average, I found that all of them were much 
smaller. All of this group were of red paint except one which 
was green. Then further down the caiion we found six more 
green, and twelve red imprints; and then a group of about a 
dt>/.cn green, red and white imprints mixed indiscriminately to- 
•^cther: aKo some other pictoijraphs and rude representations of 
the human figure with one or both arms upraised. About two 
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miles east of this point, we found another series of ruin^ in a 
cai^on called Cottunwood Gulch and here were also lound a 
large number of red and white imprints of the hand. Here I 
found two remarkable symbols of the hand which measured one 
foot in height and fi\^e inches in width, etched into the soft 
sandstone about an eighth of an inch deep and surrounded on 
all sides by smaller red imprints. \Vc continued to find these 
symbols in or near most all of the cave towns, cliflT houses and 
ruins which we visited in the region. In several instances we 
noticed that they diflered slt<;htly from the others, in the fact 
that they were made by placing the dry hand against the stone 
wall and painting all around the outside, leaving the imprint un- 
painted. We learn from the explorations of Mr« McLloyd,* who 
has made an extensive examination of the cliflT dwellings along 
the deep and precipitious canons of the Colorado, that the sym- 
bol of the hand was usually placed in this region above the en* 
trance of each building. The imprint of the right hand secfT\s 
to occur more frequently than that of the Iclt. although both are 
found in some instances. Mr Moorchead(t) was of the opinion 
that this symbol, when found uponpotterV, shell, or stone, might 
be ceremonial, ornamental or totem of the tribe to which the 
posssessor of the object brlong<»; and that it was put in various 
uses by the diflTcrent proplc^; but that all seem to have agreed in 
stamping it upon the walls and doors of houses as a mark <>( 
ownership and as an assurance of good times. Mr Stephens <t^ 
in speaking of Mr. Catlin's collection of Indian curiosi- 
ties, which the latter had obtained during a long residence 
among our North American Indians, describes a tent which had 
b?en presented to Mr. C'lMin by the chief of the powerful, but 
now extinct race of Mandins. which shows, among other 
m.irks. two prints of tht* red hand, lie had also been further 
advised that the Mgn of the hand was to be seen often on the 
buffalo roSos ami >kins of wild animaN. brought in by the hun* 
trrsofth'* Rocky Mountains. an<i that it was a symbol reco^ 
nir.'*d And m common use. by thr North American Indian% i»f 
ihf fir>t n.ill ot ihr prc^< tit century lUis curious symbol 
als<» injcvjfs (] iii<- irvi] jrntiv in llu* MisMs^ippi \'al!ty on pottery. 
s ir.l and stonr \% litre* wr ti'id it iiu ntionrd by many authon- 
t<-s. anion;; others I V M« ssrs Njnitr an«l I)avis. i- Rrv. S I) 

" I'tM- ^\ii)i* •! of thf II 111 r* III //<• i'!'*ti't!*'l |iM«ri , Atljf 1 *. 

l** 'J, l-ik**' •- "^ 

• •Pntii:* i\»^ rn III r iiill ti it hi\«» »'!.'»'.««n it l»ftt»'i «\ni^Mit H«- 
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nil O'lv t<» lit. t* r "I iii'l it** <1* ill' it * iti<*< h till oiii. iir ii|i))ftM*Mtr it<» nofi'Irr 
fill It t ipt (I • ' -r \ III It t h-'*i-> i>i I \ III* I I !•>«•« ^ ft li«« •Miipi' 'f •'«! ri*|>r«>>liii* 
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Pcct (•). Col. Garrick Mallcry (J), and W. P. Clark( j). Mr. 
Holmes calls attention to a curious specimen of stone disc on 
which there is a well drawn hand, in the palm of which is an 
open eye, and the whole surrounded by two knotted rattle- 
snakes found near Carthage, Alabama. (§) Thin symbol has 
been found in many rock carvings in Ohio. Some of the most 
important are as follows: — Newark. Licking County, where the 
inscription contains many human hands, many vattcties of birds, 
and a rude cross like sign; also at Independence, Cuyahoga 
County, where the rock carving shows human hands and feet, 
with serpents; and at Amhcr:it. Lorain County, there is one 
which presents similar objects. The inscription at VVelisville. 
Columbiana County, contains more elaborate and varied charac- 
ters. (*) This symbol does not occur as often in the groups of 
pictographs in this region as wc would imagine. A stgn which 
may readily be mistaken for that of the hand, is that ol **bear 
tracks," as figufcd in the Moki inscription at Oaklry Springs. 
Arizona. (I) A little care on the part of the observer will read- 
ily distinguish between these two signs. The symbol of the 
hand is plainly depicted on the A!|.^onkian petroglyph copied 
from a rock opposite Millsborough, in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, also on an etched sandstone rock called the Hamilton 
Picture Rock, on the Hamilton Tarm. six miles southeast of 
Morgantown in West Virginia. (^) General it. P. Thruston 
describes two ancient bottles or rather jais from Alal)ama. which 
were ornamented with the figures of an oj)en hand. • » which are 
of cs|)ecial interest on this point. Mr. Schoolcraft met this 

Ci * Am.KH IN AxTiwf \ui\sr Vol. VI. No. -J, IV«'-» HI* :«. 

<;» *\Sii;u liiiht{u«u«' of tlu* .\. A. tuthtttiH** tu IU*|>t. of Hurv«Q of 
Kthiiolftftry* Vol I. 

J . "Thf liKlmii Si«!i I^ii»riiHifo.** PhiU. IhhTi. 

i: **1 hnv«* HtH*ti tu tho NHtimml .MiiM«um Hi <Wth«ir<'. AUImiiiA, • 
ruriiiUH HtHsniiH'ii (»f ntoiio fliH4% whtrh ^boiiM Im* iui«tilioti«Nl in tbt« 
pUo*. Mltlioittfh llM*r«* i*» not MiinoHMit AKHiiniiir^ of ttn icvuutn«»n^«i lo 
•llow It iiiiiliH|»tit<v| rtnini to m |iIim*«* nnioiitf ikiitii|iiili«»« It !■» • pmr 
ffM'tly <*ln*iilfir. ii*'ntly «Ir«»«»H4N| Hitn<IMiiiii» «ti«M\ t«ol\«* iiichi^tn «IUuiieirr. 
Hint niift tmir nn tiu'h in thirkiM^HH. r)Miii <iih* f»4*«* wr mm* lbr«H» mar 
iniinl iiirfMHl liiM««*. wtiil** III! Ilir i»lh«T. tlMTi» !•» m writ f*riirr«vt««l 4t«««lffii 
whicb r<*|»ri*M*iit*t two «*ntwit)i*il or mthrr knott«s| nittl<^iiiUi<*«. Wtthin 
th«* rin*tilnr «t|i»4*«* «*!irlo*aM| |»r tti<^ |nmIi«*<« of tho M<r|M«ijt« t* m wril 
ilmwii hnn<l. Ill thi* |Milin t»f mhirh \% \*]tu*t^i ku o|M«n ryi*. Thl« wuaki 
|iro)»nlil>- UtkW tM«4*ti oiiiittiul \ty thf urti-t Imil ha* fultr ikpprr««i«tMl ihe 
Hk«»pti«'iil l«»inlfin'i#»«* i»f ih«» n»<M|««rii iin*tm»H»|oi{i«»t •* w II llolaMi in 
**Art in Shell of th«* \ii«u**tit Aiurrirjuio.** lu Jii't .\nnaal ICr|M»rt of %bm 
liur. of Mhii<it<*ftrr. !••*«•♦ .r** 

C Kuril rt'iHirt of llio Ohio SlAtr li<»anl of (Viit4*nmal 
(*o I ami 111**, |h;7 

it» -rirto*fri»pli«» of th«» North \n»«*rirnii 1ii<lii%ti,*' hj (larrirk 
lory, Mh Atiiiiml K<*|*«irt, Hurrttu Kthiiohur^. \\ A«*hiiM{toa, l^vj^l, 

• !»' Ihni. 

I ) ^rh«* iMittlr i»r «at«*r )»r ornitmrtit* •! with the fl«nir» of 
baud from ,N«*«»l iVmctfry *»»■* ili-^i^i^orr*! %m«'r I'Uto V wmm 
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symbol of the hand (*) very many times during his residence on 
the frontiers, and during iiis various jousneyings among the In- 
dian tribes. He found them drawn or painted on bark, skins of 
animals, and even tabular pieces of wood, in the region of L^^ke 
Superior, and the sources of the Mississippi. He alsp nopccd 
Its use amon^; the Dacotahs, the Winnebagoes, and other 
western tribes, and also among the numerpus brai^ches pf the 
red race, still located east of. the Mississippi, above the latitude 
ol foj-^y-tvvo degrees who speak dialects of. the Algonquin 
language. He explains also that the want or absence of the 
)iand or arm, therefore in these symbolic figures, should, imply 
impotence^ weakness or cowardice, arising from fright, subjuga- 
tion or other causes— for such was found to be the import uf 
the armlesLS figure of the human body in two of the symbols of 
the ancient hieroglyphic inscription on the Assouet or Dighton 
Rock; as explained by the well known Amej'ican Chief 
Chingcrauk. (t) The symbol of the hand forms a part of some 
of the most numerous hieroglyphs in the Mayan writing, and 
cm be frequently seen in the Codex Troanus, Cortesianus, 
IVrcsianus, and Dresdensis. and in the mural inscriptions and 
monuments at Palenque, Copan, Tikal. Chichen Itza and other 
points. It is found in many significant forms in the Mayan pic- 
tures and inscriptions, each of which. {)erhaps. had some special 
significance The most common form, which Brasseur called 
la main gui sr fcrmc is considered by Dr. Brinton to be the 
rebus for m<ir//, *'to grasp/* (§) Hence a variant of this .n 



rufortuaatoly itM Ioqk burial haH partly obliterated the desimi and 
ooUirinK^ but anoogh remainN to .^bow thoir iceoeral outlineH. Tlie de- 
Hiirn waft evidently ideoimipbic and probably pf>M(eHHed ftoine peculiar 
Hi4CoiflcaQc*e. A \*ess(*l of tbe Mame >4iBe and form, and Mimilarly orna- 
tn«»ute<l, iiut witb au upraised hand, wan found In Franklin County, 
Northern Alabama, near the Mi«<i!iHippi Hue and is well i II UHt rated in 
the Fourth .Annual Report of tbe Bureau of Ktbnology,** pa^e 433w Tbe 
two ve^oteU are so nearly alike that they appear to have l>een decorated 
in the name alK>riirinal paintHhop. (ten. <t. P. Thruston in "* Antiquities 
of Tfrnnt^HioN*;* Cincinnati \^\\ IHt^reii i:r> and 'XS.V 
♦ •» Op. C*it^ Vol. II, Pairen 477 478. 

X\ ^When tbe inNcriptious are found to be on wood as they often are 
in the regrion of Lake Huperior and the nourcen of tbe MifutisHippi, they 
iTave M>metini«*s l>een calle<l **muHio boards.** I induced a noteo miiUi or 
prii*Ht to part with one of these flffure iKmnls, many yearn affo, and after* 
wani obtaiueil impre^HtonH from it in this c!ty, by pansinK it throui^h 
Mr. Manniok*» roUinir press. It waa covered with flicures on both sidee, 
on one sidf> oontainiuK forty principal tlKures; six embrace the symbol 
of the uplift4«<l hand, four of which had also tbe arm, but no other part 
of tbe bo<ly ntta(*hed. Their im|K>rt« which the man also impartea to 
me, is glvvn in the Kt*ueral remark above. On tbe reverse of this board, 
cousihtinir of thirty oiicht characters, nine embrace tbe uplifted band, 
in one cam* form a bofulIeKH trunk, but theelffht others connected with 
tlie whole frame.** Mr. St^hoolcraft in Op. Cit., Vol. II, Pa«e 477. 

4ti' **A IVimer of Mayan Hierofflyphs,** published by the Unv. of 
eunsylvania. \«s !*««» "^'t- 
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such as the imprint of the human hand so often found in these 
crumbling ruins eould easily have the meaning of power, author- 
ity, or the mark of possession, Such was the explanation given 
by the Indians to Mr. Stephens, who had asked them if they 
knew its meaning, They had answered him, that it was the 
sign of the **master of the building*' — which certainly cannot be 
(ar from a correct interpretation of this mysterious symbol. 
The sign for the closing hand, (see fig. i.) is also the sign for 
the day, mamiJt, and occurs very frequently in the manuscripts 
and inscriptions in a somewhat modified form which we have 
mentioned in detail in another place. (*) The sign of the hand 
must have been one full of meaning among the Mayas for it is 
found in important positions in the manuscripts, sculptures and 
mural inscriptions, and occurs with unusual frequency. (|) 
That many of these delineations are drawn or evolved fiwn 
some form of gesture speech, is now accepted by authorities an 
a iact, and by means of this we are greatly facilitated in our in* 
terpretation by comparisions with the gesture speech of other 
localities, so ably collected together by Col. Garrick Mallery (|) 
and W. P. Clark, (t) Dr. Bnnton has correctly interpreted a 
number of variants (^) of this sign taken from the manuscripts, 
some of which we present here with similar examples from the 
mural inscriptions and scultured stelae for the sake of compari* 
son. It will readily be noticed that the forms from some of the 
inscriptions are more complicated and elaborate than those of 
the manuscripts, although the essential features are the same. 
Dr. Valentini has justly called the forms found in the maou* 
scripts, the tachygraphs of the more elaboraee protypes of the 
mural inscriptions. We find a number of forms somewhat re- 
sembling Fig. I in the inscriptions but which show the hands or 
fingers in a «lightly dtflerent position. They, and in fact, most 
all of the si^ns of the hand, are found in compound glyphs in 
conjunction with some other glyph form, which they are in the 
act of holding, supporting, grasping, giving, oflTcring and some- 
times even pointing at with index finecr extended. Figures 
2$ are variants of the hand closing. Figures 6io are forms 
of the Hupporting hand which also occurs frequently both in 
the cmiicrs and inscriptions. Fig. 1 1 is intended to show the 
hand, |>alm upward, forming a cup, signifying no doubt an ol* 
fcrin^; Fi'^urr^ I2i4arr ficrhapn variants of Fig. I; and Fig. 
I> it a variant Fi^j. 6. Figures 16-18 show the index finger ex- 

*• ^An ikrmly^U of tlif* I>«3r Siim* In th«» fAJc^tiiitirAO iD^rnptioos* la 
.\viKh %s .VMiyi *KUN, Vol. XIX. .No U, riMfi» ?il. .M«r«*b, I<*7 

* I hii\t* imi|«m| no |cH«t th«n on«* huu(lr«Ml und tf»u frtypbs la 
Mn^Rii itiMTit>tioii«i rniitttitiifiir iMini<« fi»rm 4if th# •«^m)Mil of thr hand. 

% "S tfii l^ii^Min^'f* tirnoni^ th** .Nortb .\io«*ri<*An Indiati^** ID K#poci 
€)f \U«* l*-«irfrtu of KthtMi)<>«:T V<'l I 

'* **lhff* lti')ii%n Su'ti twtn|{iinK'<\** rhiliMl<*l|>hia, l*^*v''i. 

• 0|. Ill J'nifi. «^J 
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leaded as in the act of pointing or directing. Figures 19. 3J» 
34, 34« and 7 show the open palm, probably meaning an offer- 
ing. Fig. ao shows a hand grasping a fish. Figures 32 and 

26 show a cominoo double form which means union or friend* 
ship. Figures 23 25 are forms difficult to interpret. Figure 

27 shows a hand holding some ornament Figures 28-9, 3 1 
and 35 appear to be distributing some sort ol seed. Figures. 
32 and 35 seem to hold some object in the palm of the hand. 

From the examples here noted, and from the many, instances 
abounding in the manuscripts and sculptured texts, it can be 
readily seen that the symbol of the hand has no mysterious or 
strange portent, for it was used to a great extent as it was in 
gesture speech. Just what connection or relation, the imprint 
of the human hand so commonly found in this region, has to 
the hieroglyphic sign of the inscriptions, it is difficult to de- 
cide. It is possible that there was little or no connection be- 
tween the two, yet the natural assumption would be that there 
is some positive relation more or less distinct To grasp, to 
hold, and to offer, would naturally infer an ownership or posses- 
sion, and in this alone we can see some definite connecting link 
to the imprint of the hand, which was the mark of ownership. 
The curious and conspicuous symbols of the red hand found on 
the ruined walh of these desolate ruins of Yucatan gives to the 
explorer a vivid impression of something life-like and personal 
about the buildings and naturally awakens exciting thoughts 
and imaginings concerning the departed and long forgotten in- 
habitants. As Mr. Stephens justly says — ^"It almost presented 
the images of the departed inhabitants hovering about the build- 
ings.'* In one* of the ruins at Kabah he found the whole wall 
carved with these imprints of the hand, bright and distinct as if 
newly made. * It is more than probable that il is this bnght 
and distinct coloring, together with the mere &ct that we meet 
these imprints of the hand in the most unexpected places, that 
attracts the attention of the observer and arouses a sympathetic 
feeling in the midst of such desolation and ruin. X Stephens 
also found the imprints of the red hand on the walls in the Casa 
del Gubernador at Uxmul. The thumb and fingers were ex- 
tended and they were stamped on the watU by living hands, and 
the seams and creases of the palm, were clear and distinct in the 
impression. These prints were exceedingly small, and when 



• Op. Clt Vol. I, Pmgf^ 403. 

I It U poMiible that the Imprintnof these luuicU are of more reoeot 
date thao that of the buildioicH on which they are found. It ia a koown 
faet that Id eooiA part* of Mexico and Central America the cuiitom of 
natiree ntUl etUU of leavlnic the Imprints of their hande on bnildlngs 
of recent oriirin. The writer waA fiurprif«ed to see a number of these 
imprinU on the walU of the railway df^pot at Zarat, 52H Kilometers from 
the city of Mexico and '*\ KilometerH from Han Louis Potonl, and again 
on the exterior walU of the boll ring in the city of Mexico, in 18U7. 
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mdasuVcd by the discoverers, it ^as found that their hands 
wouki entirely cover the prints and completely hide' them. Mr 
Stephens calls attention at this point, to the iact that he had 
previously mentioned in his work, that both from his own ob- 
servations and from those which he had heard from others, the 
smalfness of the hands and feet were the most striking features 
iff the physical conformation of the Maya Indfansof the present 
day. * Mr. Savtlle also calls attention to these imprints of the 
r^d hand in the ruins of Labna. f Mr. Stephens found other 
prints of the red hand on the walls of a ruined building near 
Chichen Itza. t These were larger than any he had seen, as he 
measured them with his own hand. Dr. Le Plongeon t^lls of 
his finding this symbol on a statue exhumed by him. He de- 
sdrit>es it 'as follow^: "In August 1880 among the debris at che 
foot of the mound just described, I found pieces of what once 
had been the statue of a priest. The part of tbe'st>tue from the 
waist to the knee particularly attracted my attention. Over his 
dress this personage wore an apron, with An extended hand.** I 
This interesting symbol has also been fbund miny times on 
pottery, shell and stone in many parts of the worid and atten- 
tion has been repeatedly called to it by various authorities. Mr. 
Moorehead in his interesting article on this subject, traced back 
the \i%t of this symbol to the early Kgyptian^, Jews, Asskytans 
and Greeks. * Dr. Le Plongeon claims that thi^t custom of de- 
votees stamping the impression of their hands, dipped in red 
liquid, on the walls of the temples, caves and other places, 
when imploring some benefaction from the Diety, was in use 
not only among 1 the Mayas, but also in PolnycMa and India. 
Mr. (icorgc Smith found while excavating the houses and tern* 
pies in the cities of Kouyunjik and Nimroud, some curious 
rude models ot hands which were placed in the walls fist up- 



• On ('it , Vol. M»»in> 177 H. 

I **Tti« <l(K>rw«Xii of tlM* |wUuM» ar<> ••mall li^inir a littlv over Mi f<>«t in 
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Hpreiui tha* ftiitlri* biiiliiiuir Mill rovf>n« a |H»rtit>ii of the w«lU of the 
rfM>iTi«» aikI on «*ilher *ii<lff* of one of the <lo4»rwnyH nmy «till lie fMH*D the 
ni>«»terion*« rtMl hand |»Mint«*<| on the o«*ment.** Thr Hutn* *>f iMhnn, 10 
Thi .lr./i«f.J.«7M(, Vol I. Nt>. XZ I»«nv 'M |'«ice Ztl 

• <)|i Ctt. V.»l II. Tiuro »«i 
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• "<)( nil lh«» hjiiiImjN none |H m*»rt* nni*ir*fit thnn the «ijrmU»l of the 
h«n<l. ltd ortifin i«» Ii^hI tn llii* iiii>«t«t of iinti'|iiitT. I»iit it*« ii««* n% m «Tiii- 
ImiI run Im< triu'fM) to th«* tune <if the eurly t*^'^ pUiii>««, Jt*«i%, A'«<«)rnan% 
aiiti (»r«H«liH, «)i**n th<» tnip* «••»•» of !ti«« «iifiH*t i»r **»' \\ »i%«» Jfft ui-»n wiix, 
«lth tli«< fori*«* of th«* hiui'l. t«» <tfri<it(* tli«* villi of th«» |*»»r«»-»n l<Nliir It 
|«* pn*<^'rv*il in our 1***: il (•driH^Mili.ifj w<th |>it tn-*!)* tht* <»i»nie ^iiftiill 
onm*** itiitl «h«*n «r writr "wiIim-*'* our hntrl iiipI •»«'«r* »i» r%j»rf** a 
thoiiifht «*tinim<>n to ni«>ti tl\e th«*u<.uii.| ^n*! Qiore >«Mir^ a^ti W 11. 
M<Nir«*hfiiil in 0|» Cit.l**'? Pi«;»«K»^ 
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wards, their object probably being, so he supposed, to preserve 
the palate against evil spirits. * In conclusion however, not- 
withstanding these finds in localities far distant from each other, 
we must add that too much importance should not be given to 
the mere fact, that substantially the same ancient symbols are 
found in many widely distant parts of the world.. Not only is 
this a fact with certain symbols, but also in names, myths, tra* 
ditions» weapon^ customs and religions. Numerous analogies 
could be found on all these various points, which after all would 
prove to be of little value. As Dr. Brinton justly says, it would 
only tend to prove the similarity disclosed the wgrld over by 
independent evolutions of the religious sentiment." X 



REMAINS IN ASH BEDS AT BALSAM LAKE. 

By G. F. Laidlaw. 
fourth papbil 

While investigating a number of ash-beds in various localities 
in this neighborhood this summer, three characteristic circum- 
stances forcibly presented themselves, together with some minor 
details, viz : 

1st The entire absence of chipped flints, though occasional 
flakes and nodules are found. 

and. The abundance of stone and pottery discs, as many as 
sixty appearing in one ash-bed. 

3rd. The large quantity of bone implements and ornaments 
of excellent workmanship. 

The minor details may be summed up as follows: The fre- 
quency of small marine shells, generally helices ; the scarcity of 
stone celts ; the occurrence of carbonized corn, acorns, plum 
pits, and the absence of stone pipes. Before commenting on 
these a^h-beds, we might divide them into two classes. The 
first call *' refuse heaps,'* as they are formed by carrying 
the ashes and debris from the dwellings and depositing them in 
wa5te heaps generally on the outskirts of the village. The sec- 
ond class consists of those ash-beds which were created by the 
undisturbed, and consequently not removed, debris from floors 
of the habitations or dwellings. 

The first sort often measures up to thirty feet in diameter, and 
three feet deep in the centre, and are composed mainly of ashes 
in a loose condition, together with large quantities of broken 
pottery and bones, with very few whole implements or orna- 

• **.A«*yrUn I)iM?<>vi»rit»H.- New Vork, 1875. Pii^ 4*jy. 
J Op. lit. Kni, PttKe<2^ 
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ments. On account of the looseness and friability of the com- 
ponent material, these heaps are very easy to examine, especially 
in the sifting process. 

The second sort, of course, would naturally be the sise of the 
dwellings that once created diem, and not exceeding 15 or 18 
inches in depth at the centre. Besides a thin layer of ashes, 
sometimes quite hard in the centre where the fireplace was, this 
sort of bed contained quantities of black humus, especially 
towards the edges, in which numbers of relics, both broken and 
unbroken, occur, together with the usual accompaniment of 
broken bones and pottery, jaws of animals, portions of deer 
horns, carbonized com, clam shells and charcoal. 

Seemingly, in most of these ash-beds the relics are found 
around the edge, as if it was customary to have a lounge or 
bench around the walls, underneath which it was the custom to 
keep their utensils and such implements and weapons as could 
be stored there. As to specimens, the bone and horn imple- 
ments and ornaments rank first, consisting of awls, needles, both 
eyed and eyeless; so-called '*buckles*'; beads, or hollowed sec- 
tions of bone of various lengths: perforated teeth of bears and 
wolves; boars' tusks ground to a lateral edge for a tool; beavers* 
teeth ground to a cutting edge similar to a chisel; perforated 
bones from fishes' heads; skin dressers; pottery markers; arrow 
heads; deerhom spikes ground to a point; tallies; bones show- 
ing evidences of cutting, scraping and boring; with an oc- 
casional weapon which would lead one to believe that there ex* 
isted an affinity or tendency towards the Esquimaux — notably 
two examples: one a horn harpoon with two deep barbs on one 
side and a hole just immediately behind the second barb for 
the attachment of a cord, presumably used in connection with a 
float, as the base of the harpoon being wedge-shaped would be 
easily detached from the shaft. This weapon would be service- 
able both in hunting beaver and in fishing; length 5 3-8 inches, 
by 3-4 inch broad and $-16 inch thick. The other example is 
an inscribed bone dagger 10 12 inches long, 7-8 inch wide and 
of a triangular cross section. The inscription consists ol a reg- 
ular pattern of groups of short straight lines, divided as follows: 
Five pairs of upright stnight lines, slightly inclined in opposite 
directions alternately, the individual lines ot any pair being 
parallel to each other. The divisions thus formed contain hon* 
zontal parallel lines to the number of five in each of the two di- 
visions nearest the butt, and four in each of the other two di- 
visions, lioth of these wea|>ons di>play excellent workmanship 
and ingenuity. The surfaces have all been scraped over, then 
finally polished. 

B<*M(2es the above mentioned bone implements and orna- 
ments, a few of stone and clay «K:cur, such as were used m the 
household economy, a% meaiing stones, hand hammer*, celts de- 
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graded tQ liaJni>icrS'(tnitrt\C8c do not toif^tw •'^r?. frequently )» 
occasipnal^rubbU]^ . st^oes, nodules ' ^nd ' flike^ . of /lint, chert 
quarts v*d<bAicedo^^ pottery and >lone"dtsc» ip iarge num* 
bef^j^ pptteiy jOlie$ predominating. Tl^esc^dRcnrroPei?^ iize 
and. in 'cvpy'9ta^;of .manutacturer 'They mlTA .liaVcbeen 
(arg^ «^d hf «6mb gambling game», a great numt>er ot them 
being very rouglily ,6hUhed, as if made in a hurry; w '^ 

CUy pipe) aisb abound, and resemble the types used by the 
Hurons to the west and other tribes to the ea^bof this district. 

By ufiD^a sieve one can get quantities of tarbooii^d corn, 
beans, acorns^ and in some cases whaV^Iook^ like edible roots, 
fish scales " ^nd^ "bones, turtle bones, ^nd leggsiS^lls;, bones of 
small ]>trds arid miner animals, plum pits; SQfpe^beinfrP^^^or- 
ated. 'These' Fatter may have been used to a^lafffe extent in 
a gambting ganict descriptions of which have been aiven by 
the earl^eicpldrers'. Marine shells to the*4ltKuber of four or 
five, varieli^^' present themselves, such as g cowrie, a bivalve, 
a whelk, and a long, slender spiral. Neirrly'aUc/ these shells 
are perforated or have their end ground oft . 

Among these relics, ire certain ones 'which may be classed 
as toys, or even minitftures for depositing in gr^es. For in* 
stance, on several Mcasljfms extremely saiaH pipes occur, of 
which the bowls woufd not hold hatfa thimble full of tobacco. 
These are roughly ma'dei lia, finish being put on, them. Then 
again there aro roidiaUire oelt9« from 3 401 an inch to I 1-3 in 
length, that seem to t>ie made* from splinters of large celts. It is 
almost inconceivable to what practical use these could be put to, 
unless that of skinning small animals, by children, or for adorn- 
ing the person, ]x>nMbiy emblems for burial purposes We have 
also small disca and beads, both stone and clay, which could t>e 
used by children as well as adults. What is unmistakably a child's 
toy is a ^mall clay pot f j 8 inches high and one in diameter, 
roughly made, witn but little attempt at ornamentation, which 
consists of one circle around the neck and one around the shouU 
der, with a few tiny indents around the tip. 

No wooden relics occur, though sometimes I have thought 
that smooth, charred pieces of wood may have been handles 

of tools. 

Taken alto;jcthcr. there is no apprccible thfltrence in the 
relics from the various beds, for the ^.imc sites had t>een occu- 
pied by various peoples at ilifTorent timt"?. We nuiNt bear in 
mind, in summing up, that no rchcs showiu^; traces of connec- 
tion uith the white man occur, anil that the rrnuins .irc th«»*e 
of a |K't»pIe more it( .\ H»<jcfiiary nature th.in htinters solrU , and 
that, though pr«*b.il)Iy ni»l pre ColumSim, they existe^l prior 
to the a<lvcnt of the Fmv li traders an«l le%uit priests. 

The (li\pi)>«tH»n, M/? and re'ativr p )Mtion ol the ash-betlt 
enable one In drtermsnc the situation of each vi.li^je, and 
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the approximate number of its inhabitants. These ash*beds 
also represent two classes of dwellings, one the "long house" 
of the Huron Iroquois peoples, and the other the oval or cir* 
cular '^wigwam'* of the Algonquin tribes; the former often 40 
paces 10 lenc^th by to or la broad, aod* the latter sometimes 
having a diameter of twenty paces. .Mr. A. F. Hunter^ of Barrie, 
Ont.,a man well versed in -the exploration of the Huron ootto-* 
try, designates the long ash*bcds as Hwon without a doubt,' 
and likens the village sites of ciroCilar aah^ds. l;o«the camps 
of the- Algonqnins m the Northwest at the present ixyt 'with 
the chief's wigwam in the ceflter and the remainder im an irreg'^ 
ular circle, or two concentric circles around it. Butin a very 
large number ot cases these two varietica of ash* beds occur* ill 
the same villaga Were the two people amalgamating, or was 
the long house evoluted out of ' several circular habitations 
joined together for better defense and accommodation ?• This' 
latter seems to be the iact, and the custom oi each fiimily in a 
Huron **long house*' having its special part of ihe house and 
its own fireplace, was a survival of the time when each fiimily 
had its own habitation. 
•The Fort," Victoria Road. Ont*, Oct. 25. 1897. 



ANTIQUITY OF WRITING. 

Scimtific American says: It i* ol>MT\c<i by Dr. Huhler in 
htH h(N>k on Imli.'in pala*ogrHphv, that a very remote peri<Ml i^ in* 
<lic;ite«l for the tH*«rinnin^ of writ in >^ by the fact that in a Jain text 
of about vx> II. C. its origin i^ forj^otten aiul tt^ invciUiini .at- 
tributed t(} the creator Hrahtua. Iiuiiaii imitations of Circek 
drachmas prove that the (»reek alphabet was employe<l in north- 
western India Inrfore the time of Alexander the (treat. Knowl- 
edjje of the art t>f writing; is established for the carlie'^t Vetlic 
IHrriiMl b\ one of the >^reat\\orks; ami the ;^ranimarian Pantni, 
who is a^^Hi^netl to the fourth century, mentions (»reek writinjr 
anil the words si4rnif\ in^ writer. Theexitience of the canonical 
)MM»ksof Cc\ltin iiitlicates that the knowledjje of writin*; was pre- 
lluddiHtic:.ui«t p.isvi;;es in the Jataka and in the Maha Va<;^a 
|>r<i\e llu* exi^tciu r. at the time of their c«Miipositi(Mi, of writin*^ 
sch<Mi|s and of .1 wtMnlen slate, such as is still ustti in ln<lian ele- 
nientarx «^*h«M.N. Writm-^. as a subject of elementary instruc- 
tion, is still mcntioncil in an in*>iiiption of the second century Ik*- 
fore C'hri«.t. The pal.io;;raj)hical e\ idence of the Asoka inscrip- 
tion clearh sh<»us that wntiMi; was no recent in\enti«in in the 
third ceiitiii\ In-foic Christ, foi m<>^t of the letters have sc\eral, 
often \er\ di\ client, f«>ims, sometimes nine or ten. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE TSIMSHIAN INDIANS 

Bv G. A, DoRSSY. 

The Tsimshian Indiana form one of the most importaol 
stocks of the Northwest They live in villages on the Naaa 
and Skeena rivers and adjacent islands, and have as neighbors 
on the north the Tlingiu, on the east the Demies, and on the 
south the Bella Coolas and Kwakiutls« Their origin and earljr 
movements are still a niatler of speculation. Their language 
separates them from the neighboring stocks, but in religion, 
folk-lore and culture they have much in common with the 
Tlingits, Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and the 
Kwakiutls. Their physical relationship with these stocks has 
not been determined^ although some anthropometric data has 
been collected by Dr. Prans Boaz and by myself. 

Owing to three chief reasons the life of the Tsimshians. as 
well as that of other Northwest Indians^ has within the last 
fifty years undergone marked change. These reasons are: 
(i) The founding and rise ol the city of Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island; (2) the establishment of Hudson's Bay Com* 
pany*s Posts and missionary stations, and (3) the establish- 
ment of numerous salmon canneries on the inlets and rivers. 

The changes brought about by these causes may also be 
considered under three heads. First may be mentioned the 
change of physical status due to mixture with the whites and 
with other Indians; secondly, the change in culture due to 
white contact and especially due to the influence of mission* 
aries. and. finally, the change in habitation due to the estab- 
lishment of Hudson's Ray Company's posts, missionary sta- 
tions and canneries. It is only with the last change, that of 
habitation, that we are here concerned. 

While on the coast of British Columbia this summer, in the 
interests of the Field Columbian Museum, I gathered such 
information as I could relative to this point, and. while fully 
realizing the imperfection of the data collected, it seems to 
me to be of suflficient importance to be recorded. My infor- 
mation was obtained from variouN missionaries and traders, and 
from the reports of the dr|Mrtment of Indun afTairs. I am es- 
pecially indebtrd, and take this <>p|>ortun.ty of expressing my 
oMi'^Mtion, to the Rev. Mr. Tomlinion of Mcamskinisht, a 
misMonary who h'*-^ in lus career of us-fuln^s^ with Duncan at 
Met'..ik4h:Ia and wh > is acji iint«'<l ui!h the Tsmishian dialects, 
and his rrsnlcd in nunv «>t the r-tun^htan vi'.l i^^c* on b >th the 
N.iss an«i Sk»*rna rivers 
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Boiz * has divided the TsimthiaQ stock into dialects, those 
spemktng the Nasqa and those speaking the Tsimshian proper. 
Of those speaking Nasqa he enumerates two tribes; of the 
Tsimshians proper he enumerates six tribes. He does not 
specify, however^ whether this enumeration refers to former 
times or today; at any rate I am unable to reconcile his list of 
tribes to present conditions. It is to be noted furthermore that 
the tribes speaking Nasqa are not confined to the territory of 
the Nass river, but are also found on the Skeena river. As to 
the distinguishing characteristics of the two dialects I had no 
time for investigation. But from various sources I learned that 
those tribes which spoke the Tsimshian dialect proper could 
not understand the Nasqa dialect, whereas the Nasqa tribes 
could understand those who spoke Tsimshian proper. It ap- 
pears yet further that there are two closely related groups of 
the Nasqa dialect, the Nasqa and the Kitksa'n, the former 
group being confined to the Nass river, the latter to the Skeena 
river. 

Instead of taking up the tribes or villages according to a 
linguistic basis I have preferred rather to follow the natural di- 
visions and to take up first the Skeena river villages, and then the 
Nass river villages and finally the'coast and island villages. It 
will be seen from a reference to the map that the villages are 
numbered from i to i8 and from A to H. The numbers refer 
to ancient or modem villages, which were founded without ref- 
erence to white influence. The letters refer to villages founded 
within recent years through recent white influence. The capi- 
tal letters N, K and T on the map are for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the Nasqa and Kiksan tribes from those speaking 
Tsimshian proper. These numbers and letters are retained in 
the text,* In the spelling of the proper names I have followed 
as a rule that given by the missionaries of the various towns or 
by the traders; in some cases I have inserted in brackets the 
spelling given by Roaz (B) or that given in the report of the 
Indian Commission (R). 

One of the origin myths of the Tsimshians reports that after 
the flood their ancestors drifted about tor a long time in a canoe 
and finally landed at Dum-lak am (what will be a good place). 
Here they rested and this was their earthly primeval home. 
From here they began to extend outward in various directions 
and so was built up the Tsimshian people. I)um-lak-am. so lar 
as can t>e determined, was the region about the modern town 
of Hazelton, one hundred and sixty miles up the Skeena river, 
and at this point we may properly begin our review of the 
Tsimshian villages. 



^ Franz Boaz: Hfth Ke|K>rt on the Northwestern Tribes of the 
I>omiDloD of Cmasda, H. A. \. 8. \h^K Page H. 
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SKEENA RIVER VILLACilCS. 

... . • 

t. N. K. KiNanmaiksh [Git-an-max R] place for putting 
out net« . Until 1879 this viluge was located oa a flat ju>t above 
the junction of the Skeena and fiulkley rivers. Shortly bef<>re 
that tine the inhabitants had begun to birild a little further up 
OQ a low blufl* overlooking the Skecoa where the present town 
of Haaelton now stands^ The old village was destroyed by fire 
about 1876. The population of Hazelton, or "The Forks/' a^s 
the town is commonly called, in 1881 numbered about 200, -at 
present it numbers about 250. Many families have removed 
thither from Kishpiyeoux and from villages down the river. The 
town recently has become of considerable importance, as it is at 
the head of steamboat navigation on the Skeena. . It contains a 
very import int Hudson's Bay Post and is the distributing pomt 
for miners' supplies for the interior, especiadly for the Omcnica 
country which has for some time been the scene of much min- 
ing activity. 

2, N. K. Kish-pi-ycoux [Kits-pioux, Kits-piouse. R] place 
of ancestor Piyeoux. This villa;ve, at the junction of the 
Kishpiyeoux and Skeena rivers, was in 1S73 the most populous 
on the upper Skeena. At that time it numbered about 400 peo- 
ple, now It contains 225. U.-twecn 1881 and l8(>^ the popu- 
latiod decreased about thirty-three per cent, much of this t>e- 
ing due to successive epidemics of measles. 

V N. K. Kish-gagass [Kitsgegaas, Ktts ge-goos, R] 
place ol ancestor Gi-gasb — oa the Uibine river, nine miles 
from its mouth. This village twenty years ago had over 300 
inhabitants, but miny have removed to Ilazelton and many 
]>crishcd in the mmes of Canbo and (Jmcnica. Ktsh gj- 
g.iss now numbers abuut 275 and is probably the most 
primitive of all Tsimshian villages. 

4. N. K. Kaul-daw ((jalDoe, R ] dwellers beyond. This 
vilLigc IS doomed to utter extinction; numbering about inO 
p:()|)lc in 1H7;, there are at the present time only ahtuit thirty 
who liatm Kaul-diwas their home, and even many of these re- 
ni.iin there only one or two m mths of the year, Sf any of the 
firmer inhabitants have removed to Kisli-pi-yeoux. Wi'hin 
five yrars the villa<^c wi!l be completely abandoned. 

;. N. K. Kitze-^jukla pe«>ple of Zcgukia mountain. This is 
the first of the SWeena river vi!.a^<-s as we go toward the 
co.ist fr<im lia/'.'lton. In l^^73 its popuUtum was al>out j;<», 
but It IS now ab )iit c^lity In |S7> m^ny oi the houses were 
burned from a c )nt1 i^ratton which started on the op^>t)«ite side of 
the river, caused bv the cirelrs'»ne>s of tuo miners. Much 
trouble and ill frrlin^ k'**^^ *>^^ ^^ ^^*>^ ^^^'^ ^^^^ Ind.ans at- 
te npted to close the nvcr to navigation The diffi 'ulty uas not 
settled untt! a tnanot->^ar appeared at the mouth ot the Skeena. 
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6. N. K. Kit-win-gach [KiNwang-agh, R] — people ol place 
of plenty rabbits. This viUage numbered about 250 in 1876, 
2CK) in 1881 and at present about 150. Many deserted their 
homes during the gold erase on the Stickene river and suf- 
fered as the Indians usually do in contact with the. whites 
under such circumstances. Many men died, and the women 
arid girls were abinJon:d. S^m^ of thcic wom^n evea took 
their .daughters with Ihem for the purpose of selling tbcm to 
the whites. 

7. N. K. Kit-win-skolc [Kit-wan-.cool, R.] — people where 
pa^s the narrows. This formerly extensive village, which num- 
bered over 350 in 1875, has been nearly abandoned and now 
contains lc^s than eighty people. Most of them have gone 
up to live at llazrlton, but many others left for the mines, 
while others still found rum and death in Victoria. 

8. T. Kit ziias[Gyitsal;iser, B ; Kit-sa-las, R.] — people of the 
canon. Of this village, which numbered over 300 in 1S75. but 
a single family remains The head of this family is one of the 
crew of the S. S. **Caledonia'* which runs on the Skeena. He 
lives in a neat modern cottage. All the other houses are in 
ruins and overgrown with vegetation. 

9. T. Kit-zim-gay-lum [Kit-sum-kalem. R.; Gyitsumralon, 
B ] — people of Ztm-gay-lura river. Another almost deserted 
village; its population of 150 in 18S5, has been scattered until at 
present not more than sixty remain. Many have gone to New 
Metlakahtia, others have settled in Port Kssington, while still 
others have joined the Kitksians. 

NA.SS RIVER V1LLA«;K>. 

10. N. Kit-aix — ? In 1870 Kit-aix. near the mouth of the 
Nass river, was a populous village, numbering over 350. At 
present it numbers about seventy-five. Many have joined the 
mission villages of Kincolith and a few have taken up their res* 
idence in Lak-kul-zap. 

11. N. I^k'Un«;ida (llaida name?) — This was one of the 
most populous villages in 1870 and numbered over 400, now 
there are not more than fifty remaining. Many died in Vic- 
toria, others have gone to the mission village Kincolith and a 
few went to Lak-kul-sap. 

12. N. Ktt-lakaoas — people on the sandy point. The re- 
maining inhabitants of this village, which numbered 150 in 
livQO, deserted the place entirely in 1885. Where they went I 
was not able to learn. 

1 3. N. Kis*themu-welgit — ? This was never a large village 
and numbered but eighty in 1875, and now numbers about fifty. 
The chiefs removed to Victoria and a few have settled in the 
Nass river mission villages. 
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14. N. Kit win-shilk [Kit-win-tshilth, R.] — people of the 
place of the lizards. This village now numbers less than one- 
half of its 1870 population, which was 200. The deaths have 
exceeded the births and many of the w6men, who were noted 
for their (air complexion, fine form and beauty, were lost in Vic* 
toria. 

15. N. Kit-Iak-damix [Kit-lach-damax, R.] — people on pool 
or pond This village numbered 350 in 1872, has at present 
only about 1 50 inhabitants. It is hard to account for this de« 
crease for there has been no special epidemic, nor have there 
been any decided migrations to other villages. On the other 
hand this village is known to have received acquisitions from 
Kit-win-skole. 

3. COASr OR ISIJiND VILLAGES. 



16. T. Kit-kahU [Kit-kaa-U, R. Gyitga-aU, B.]— people of 
the poles. This was formerly a large village, numbering be- 
tween 300 and 400 in 1870. Many have gone to Alaska, some 
to join Duncan's colony at New Metlakahtla, and the popula- 
tion has decreased considerably. It now numbers about eighty. 

17. T. Kit-khatia [Kit-katla, R.; Gyit-qA'tla, B.]— people of 
the sea. This village now numbers about 200 and is the most 
primitive and least often visited of the coast villages. 

18. T Kit-tizoo. [Gyid*esdzo, B.] — ? This village, at the north- 
west of Milbank Sound, is the most southerly of all Tsimshian 
villages. It is now almost deserted, part of its population hav- 
ing gone to Alaska, others have settled at Bella Bella. 

MODERN VILLAC.ES AND MISSIONARV STATIONS. 

A. Meamskinisht — foot of porcupine grove: Founded in 
1889 by Mr. Tomlinson as a mission village. At the outset it 
numbered but five people, now its population is about fifty — 
drawn from the Kitk'sani. 

B. New Kit zilas. This is not a mission village, but was 
settled by the people of Kitzlas in 1893. Its population at 
present is about forty. 

C. Port Kssmgton. This town is second in importance 
only to Part Sim|»on. Although it was the scat ofa Hudson's 
Bay Post in 1835. it had its real bci^inning in 1872, when the 
l^otd excitement be^^an in the Omcnica country and the whites 
bc^^an to ^o into the interior by the Skcena river. In 1874 a 
Church ot Kn^laml misMon was started and thrn the Indians be* 
gan to settle there from various placrs on the Skeena but chiefly 
Irom the V ill.i^cs ol Kit-/Us and Kit/c-^ukla. It now num- 
bers arK)ut 2<x> inh.ibitants. has t^o churches, two salvation 
armies, a cannery and .1 s.iw null. It is also the startmg point 
for the Skrcna rivrr stc.imer, «ind is destined some day to k>e a 
place of ccnstdcrahic importance. 
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D. Matlakhatla. The story of this mission village is the 
romance of the Northwest coast, and it has been told over and 
over again. Its history is a chapter in the life of a man who 
ranks among the first of America's missionaries and teachers. 
Duncan went out to Port Simpson in 1857 and removed to 
Matlakahtia m 1862. With him went a lew of the Simpson 
Tsimshians. Within six months the whole body moved over 
with their chief, Kit-laan. Of the rise and fall of this new 
world Utopia we are not here concerned. Duncan left and 
founded a new and brighter Utopia on one of the Islands of 
southern Alaska, and Metlakahtta today is a roinious monu- 
ment to the folly of a Bishop of England. Its population in 
1 896 was 1 50. 

E. Port Simpson. The early history of Port Simpson or 
Simpson as it is called on the coast, is the history of a Hud- 
son's Bay Company's Port. This post was first established in 
1831 on the Nass river at a point about two miles above the 
present mission village of Kincolith. It only remained there 
two years bbt during that time seven of the traders died or 
met their death at the hands of the Indians. Then the Post 
was removed to Port Simpson. At that time there were no 
Indians nearer than the peninsula of Metlakahtla. In that pas- 
sage at that time there were nine villages of Tsimshians who 
still retained their summer homes on the Skeena river. Of 
these nine villages I learned the names of six. The first was 
Kishpokalants; its chief was Legaik and he was the head chief 
of the entire Tsimshian nation. The other five villages were: 
Kit-lani, Kinagingeeg. Kil-utsai, Kitadah, Kitzeesh. The 
combined population of the nine villages was about 5,000. 
They have long since disappeared; many removed to Simpson, 
but the majority were scattered among other villages, slain in 
inter-racial wars, lost in the gold fields of the interior, or per- 
ished in Victoria. Simpson at present is the metropolis of the 
coast, dull and stupid in summer but awake and lively enough 
in winter. It boasts of a hotel, fire department, hospital and 
two rival churches and salvation armies. Its population is over 
700. A half dozen totem poles mark the sites of the old 
houses of the early days. 

F. Kin-eolith — place of scalp. This mission village was 
founded in 1867 by Mr. Tomlinson. Its inhabitants were drawn, 
from the Nass river villages, chiefly from Gwin-wah. It now 
numbers about 200. 

G. I^k-kul-zap [Kach-als-ap, R.] Founded in 1872 by 
Mr. Green, from Tsimshians drawn from the villages of Kit- 
aix and Kitkahta; now numbers about eighty. 

H. Aiyaush^-eternal bloom. Founded in 1871 by Mr. 
Tomlinson. Its inhabitants were drawn chiefly from Kit-lak- 
damix. It now numbers 100. 
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Ot the ancient villages the following have Church of Eng* 
land missions: Kit-an-maiksh, Kish-ge-gass, Kit-wan-gach, 
and Kit-khatla. The following have Methodist missions: 
Kish-pi-yeoux, and Kitze-gukla. Of the mission villages the 
following are Methodists: New Kitzelas and I^k-kul*zap, Met* 
lakhatla, Kin-col-ith. and Atyaush are Episcopalian; while Port 
Essington and Port Simpson have both Episcopal and Method- 
ist missions. The mission of Meamskinisht, in charge of Mr. 
Tomilson, is on an independent basis. 

Although the Tsimshians today are but a remnant of the 
stock as it existed in 1850, they now seem to be holding their 
own in point of population, while some oj the other coast stocks 
are diminishing very rapidly, the Haidas especially. Their es- 
timated population in 1888 was 5,000, but this estimate is prob- 
ably in excess by one or two thousand, as the report 
of the Canadian Indian commissioner for 189$ gives for 
twenty villages not quite 31200 population. Today they are 
nearly all Christianized, live in frame cottages, wear European 
clothing and during the summer months work in (he salmon 
canneries. But while the Tsimshians may outlive the Haidas 
as a separate stock, their ultimate absorption and final extinc- 
tion are but matters of time. The new villages and especially 
the canneries are bringing the diflerent stocks of the coast into 
more and more intimate relations and this results in a disap. 
pearance of the pure types. The introduction of another ethnic 
element^ the Chinese, on the coast may further complicate mat- 
ters for while as yet there is no commingling of the Indian with 
the Chinese, it will probably come sooner or later as it has on 
the weit coast of South America. The fate of the Tsimshian,as 
with his brother eLsewhere on this continent, is to disappear— to 
disappear as Tsimshian, as Indian. 
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THK DIVISION OF THE PAL.+:OLITHIC AGE. 

The address of Sir John Evans at Toronto, an extract of 
which we have given in this number, makes it appropriate that 
we give a history of the various paleolithic finds in Europe. 

It was in the year 1715 that a palaeolithic implement was dis- 
covered in connection with the skeleton of an elephant in the 
valley of the Thames near Gray's Inn, London. This imple- 
ment is preserved in the British Museum and closely resembles 
specimens from the gravel at Amiens. While the exact posi* 
tion of this implement in the gravel was not at the time posi- 
tively noted there can now be little doubt that man in company 
with extinct animals inhabited 
the valley of the Thames when 
its annual floods spread over the 
terraced plain upon which the 
main part of London is built. 
At another locality in England, 

u • o ir II «_ The ytatuUrlkai Carr. 

viz: Hoxne m Suffolk county, 

relics were discovered by Sir John Frere in so *'great numbers 
that the workmen had emptied baskets of them in the ruts of the 
adjoining road before becoming aware of their value.** * 

These are perhaps the earliest relics found in the gravels. 
There were, however, other relics found in the caves at a very 
early date. The exploration of caves had gone on for a long 
tim^ before the discovery of human remains, though osseous re- 
mains of extinct animals had been discovered in great numbers. 
In the caveofGailenreuth in Bavaria, were discovered at least 
800 cave bears and other extinct animals. Dr. Buckland cal- 
culated that S*SOO animals of the same species were there en- 
tombed. This cave owed its deposit in a great measure to the 
agency of water. No human remains were found in it. 

In 1828 human bones and teeth, together with fragments of 
rude pottery, were discovered by M. Toumal at Aude in 
southern France. Bones of animals such as the reindeer, ante- 
tope, sug and goat were also discovered. In 1826 Rev. J. Mc- 
Henry made some remarkable discoveries in a cavern at Kent*s 



* The fonnaUoo oonAUtiHl of stratlfled Iomh And imiTeL The bed of 
IcMun was UNed for makioir brick a* lat« an IMtX). The graTel contained 
the flint tf>ob and fofinii bonen. 
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Hole, but died before the account was published, t 

No other discoveries were made until 1859 when the Rrixham 
cave was opened. The relics found here excited so much at- 
tentiou that the Royal Society appointed several of its mem- 
bers to superintend the exploration. Among these were Sir 
Charles Lydl, Sir John Lubbock, Sir John Evans, Mr. Pen- 
gelly anJ Mr. Dawkins. Mr. I'engelly, recently deceased, 
was placed in charge. 

The cave consisted in a succession of galleries, which were 
partly filled with gravel, bones and mud. At the top was a 
iiyer of stalagmite, fifteen inches thick Below this the bone 
earth from one to fifteen feet in thickness which contained num- 
erous mammalian remains, identical with those found at Kent's 
cavern. At the bottom was a layer of gravel in which some of 
the bones and relics were found. Mr. Pengelley thought that 
the deposits in the cave were owing to the transporting agency 
of water and since the deposit was made a valley of seventy-five 
feel in depth had been excavated. 

The "Hyenas' den" at Wookey's hole in Somerset was care- 
fully explored by Pro). Boyd 
Dawkins, who also explored 
the caves at Cresswcll Crags 
and many other places. This 
cave was found to contain 
thiny-fivc 5pecimens ol palxo* 
klithic art in connection with 
llhe bones of 467 cave hyenas, 
'fifteen cave lions, twenty-xven 
cave bears, eleven griuly 
bears, eleven brown bears, 
jhwhrim »r.i,-r. tcvctt wolvcs. cight foxes, 

thirty mammoths. 234 woolly rhinoceros, 401 horses, sixteen 
wild nx. thirty bison, thirty-five Irish elk and thirty reindeer. 
The Victoria cave, in Yorkshire, yielded numerous remains of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, hipi>oi>otamus. bison and hyena. 
Caves in North Wales yielded also teeth of the rhinoceros, 
horse and hyena but no human remains. 

Thew caves were all in limestone but the palzolithic implc- 
menis were confined to the lower strata which was separated 
from the upper by a continuous strata of stalagmite. These 
were all upon the British Isles. 

The discoveries on the continent of Kuropc have been more 
interesting than those in Great Britain. As long ago as 1700 
a skull ol low type was exhumed at Consudt near Stuttgart. 

* Krat's hoU wa« fouixl to C'lilain the foltoKltic ntntta aoil r«IU«. It 
WH abuut wvfiilr tool bU)t» iI>p ti>.lt'>ai ii( tb* rmU^T- Ttm PiokTsttock 
wukbimt Mxtr tvrt ■I'lBT*. TIip iMmli-utk wt-r*: <1> Hiimkn potttrr. 
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in Wurt«tnberg, Germany, in auoctation with extinct animals. 
The Gciman anthropologis's have since given the name of the 
village to the race and call it the "Constadt race." 

These discoveries were followed by others which were quite 
as remarkable. They consisted o( the finding of skulls and 
skeletons in connection with the bones of extinct animals as 
follows: the Eaghis skull, in the valley of the Ncuse, in a cave 
deeply buried in breccia in company with many bones of ex- 
tinct animals. The famous Neanderthal skull was brought to 
light in 1857, near Dusseldorf, in the valley of the Rhine. It 
was in a cavern about sixty feet above the stream and about 
100 feet below the top of the clifl. The Enghis and the Nean- 
derthal skulls excited a great deal of attention as they were 
supposed to prove two things. First that man existed a mar- 
velously long time ago, and second that the primitive man was 
a being of very low grade. 




The find which excited the most attention was in the valley 
of the Somme. 

The discovery of the relics of man in the gravels, followed by 
the discovery of human remains in the caves, combined to- 
gether furnished conclusive evidence of man's antiquity in 
Europe and gave rise to the opinion that the missing link 
would soon be found. The year 1857 was the date from which 
started the discussion over the subject. From that time on, 
arch3eolot;ists have been busy looking for new evidence on these 
points, though they use the evidence turniahed by previous ex* 

Irun maii bronis i<p««r hMulH, p<>liiih»d Bton« w«>poDH, boD«« of ooih, 
lt'>atH uidb(in^>>.>a<l oharo>al ina Iftjr^r rt dark eartb; r2i (tint Imple- 
mi-nlH, Bii awl. K Dpville with an eja, thr<>« harpoon- beads made out of 
iHine and dm>r'ii bora beai>atb tbv cruit of nCalaKinite in a depottU of red 
farlb about two fp«t thick; <.\, tnwU boneH ot extiuct anitnaU and ■ few 
Dint impUmenta in Ibe bnxvia. The lower atrata wm fnuod tq ood- 
tain the lioun of the mammolb. rhluooeron, 01, reindeer, oare ltoD,oaTe 
hreo*, («ve be«r, and awKH-latcil witb ttaem a number uf worked Hinta, 
hut no bumao n'lnalni. 
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plorations. Cave hunting became somewhat common. The 
history of cave hunting on (he Continent is about as lollowi: 

Iq 182S M. Tournal explored a cavern in Bize in the depart* 
ment or Aude, southern France, and discovered human bones. 
In 1833 Dr. Schmerltng of Liege explored the caves in the val- 
ley or the Mcu«e in Belgium and found human bones associated 
with those of the cave bear, cave hyena, mammoth thinocero<i, 
horse, reindeer, red deer, roe and wildcat. Mis most remark- 
able discovery was that orthe Enghis skull, which was covered 
with breccia five feet deep, associated with the bones of the rem- 
deer. rhinoceros and horse. This skull is well formed. Dr. 
Huxley says ol it, "there is no mark of degradation about it. 
It might have belonged to a philosopher or it might have con- 
tained the thoughtless brain of a savage." The Neanderthal 
skull was not discovered until 1857, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury later than ttie Hnghis. It was thrown out of a cave near 
Dusscldorf m Prussia by some woikmcn who were quarrying m 
the rock. It was a mere fragment a< (he lower part of (he skull 
wasgone. Cr. Fuhlroo( rescued this from destruction. After 
examining the locality and the bones deposited there, he decided 
that the Neanderthal man lived with the mammoth and other 
extinct animals tn the drift period." 

Thecave of Aurignac was discovered in 1852. It was a 
grotto in a limestone hill near Aurtgnac, France. There was a 
large slab in front of the cave, 
but the vaulted recess was filled 
with human bones. These bones 
were, by the order of the 
mayor of Auriijnac, buried in the 
parish cemetery and were not 
seen afterward. In i860 M. Kd- 
ward I.artct explored the grotio 
and di%<:overed outside a layer of 

ashes and charcoal which con- ' ' »■••«-•■ 

tained burnt and gnawed bore'i of extinct and recent quadruped*, 
rude hcarthxloncs, numerous wtirks of art, but no osseous re- 
mains of man. There were bones of the cave bear, brown l>ear, 
ludjjer, cave lum, wildcat, c.ive hyena, wolf, fox, mammoth, 
woolly rlimncceri", horse, wild a^s. wild lx>ar, Irish deer, stag, 
r<>cl)uc>.k, reindeer, and atirochs. These wrrc obtained from the 
d'-|K>sit <iul«"!c of the cave. " Flicy bore the marks of cuts pro- 
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ducedby flint implements, some of them had been split open for 
the extraction of marrow." The conclusion reached was that 
"here was a place where reptsts were prepared and eaten, aad 
where savage hunters feasted on the spoils of the chase," pos- 
sibly observini; luneral feasts. There is considerable uncer- 
tainty about this find as the bones of animals of different periods 
were so mingled tof^ether that the periods could not be dis- 
tinguished. M. Lartet continued to explore the caves of south- 
ern France, and to him is due the division of the palzolithic 
*gt. It was in the valley of the Vczere and in the province of 
Dordogne that he discovered a series of caves which has given 
the names to the relics bearing certain shapes, as these 




were found to bi associated with the bones of certain extiuct 
animals, and found at varying depths, showing thatthey belong to 
diflcrcnt epochs. The cave« and rock shelters forming the 
group are as follows: Zr .}fiiitttifr. Art Moiitlaine. fAtiigerie. 
I/aute-Baisi, Gorgt de Enfer, Let Ev=ies and CromagnoH. 
These stations were inhabited by man for a very long period 
during which the fauna underwent many changes. The relics 
also showed a succession of population. Flint continued to b= 
used, but the articles showed a great variety of forms and some- 
times a finish which assimilated them to neolithic implements. 
The people were ignorant of the art of grinding and polishing 
stone. The most delicate of flint articles were those used as 



awls or piercers. Flint arrowheads were found proving that the 
Troglodytes were acquainted with the use i>f the bow. and cer- 
tain implements which were called hatchets, or "cheepers," with 
a single broad convex edge and a thick back adapted to be 
held in the hand. It is supposed to have been used for 
breaking marrow bones. Harbed points were also used as har- 
poons or as lances, bone awls, needles, whistles, antlers, on 
which were drawings, on one a fish, on another a stag, on a 
third two running reindeer, on a fourth two heads of the 
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aurochs, on a fifth a human figure, an eel and two horsebeads. 

They only show what kind of people lived in the iaterniedi- 
ate period between the age of the gravel bedi and the age of the 
"pile dwellings and kitchen middens. 

A few words must t)e devoted to the relics taken from the 
diflerent caves. The caveat Hohlefels (hollow rock), which is 
really a rock shelter, was explored by Dr. Fraas in 1870 and 
found to contain several species of bear, among them the cave 
bear, and the bones of the reindeer, rhinosceros. wild horse, 
drilled teeth used as amulets, a full grown African lion, wrought 
articles used in skinning animals, flakes split from blocks of 
flint, and fragments of pottery vessels. 

The cave of Mcntone in southern France w.it explored by M. 
Reviere in 1873. Here the almost entire skeleton of a man was 
embedded twenty feet below the deposit Many pierced shells 
and the teeth of the stag covered the skull as a chaplet. A 
bone instrument lay across the forehead and two spearheads of 




flint below the head and a flint implement in his hand, showing 
the same mode of burial as has been practiced by the American 
Indians. 

In Germany, Austria and Hungary cave finds have shown 
diluvial layers with bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, cave lion 
and cave tigers at one period. The shelter caves, the reindeer, 
rave t>ears and diluvia! horse at anxhcr period; n'> pilished im- 
plements, no pottery or dog; other cavcn chipped stone imple- 
plements and potter)-, but no pottery is found with the extinct 
animals. 

The "man of Spy" has interested the archirolo^ists. This 
was a skull found in a cavern in the vicinity of I.iege and de- 
scribed by Messrs Fraipont and I^hcst. There were three dis- 
tmct ossiferous l>cils separated by layers of stala^mtte. all of 
which contained the remains of the mammoth. The imple- 
ments varieil accordmf; to the depth. In the upper stratum 
they were of modem type, in the second stratum there were 
numerous hearths with burnt woixl and ashes, implements of 
ivory with ornaments and a few fr.i'.;m<:nti of pottery, and were 
a«s<»ciated with the bones of the rhinoceros, horse, mammoth, 
cave bear, cave hyen.i Irish elk, reindeer, tiison, cave lion, la 
the third or lowest of the beds the skeletons were found. They 
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were uiociated with the remains of the same animals but the 
dint implements were of the Mousterien pattern and were char- 
acteristic of later palaeolithic times. There were two skulls, one 
of them of an old woman, the other of a middle aged man. 
Both of them were very thick with prominent eyebrows, low re- 
treating foreheads, the lower jaws heavy, all of which are char* 
acteristic of an inferior and the oldest known race. They be- 
long to the long-headed class. The bones indicate that they 
were small square shouldered individuals. They were power- 
fully built with strong, curiously curved thigh bones, so fash- 
ioned that they must have walked with a bend at the knees. A 
lower jaw of the same type was discovered in 186; by M. Du< 
pent at Naulette in the valley of the Lesse, in Belgium, also as- 
sociated with the bones of the reindeer. 

The discovery of skulls in the caves had been by this time 
numerous enough to furnish a classification of the races. They 
were as follows: (I.) The man of Constadt, whose skull was taken 
from a cave in Wurtemburg; (2) the Neanderthal man whose 
skull was found near Dusseldorf; (3) the Cromagnoo race, whose 



skull was discovered in a "rock shelter" in Dordogne; (4) the 
skull and skeleton found in the cave at Mentone; (j) the skull 
of the "man of Spy" described by Messrs. Fraipont and Lohest; 
(6) the skeleton found in Java, about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. We may say that this division of the 
palzolithic age according to the skulls or race can not at 
present be regarded as satisfactory lor there are m several cases 
no relics associated to give an idea as to the stage of progress 
which was reached. 

Cave hunting in Scotland has also resulted in the discovery 
of bone needles, harpoons, pebble hammer stones, flakes and 
scrapers, which prove a connecting link between the pal.-eolithic 
and neolithic age:<; the mammoth, rhinoceros and reindeer are 
associated with the first, the present fauna with the last. 

The discoveries at Caddington, England, threw new light upon 
the ancient sut>divisions of the palaeolithic age in Europe. Mr. 
F. G. .Smith watched for six years the brick kiln pits and found 
what he calls a palu-olilhic floor on which rested a stone blade 
work-shop of pleistocene age; the bla^Ics more or less finished, 
the chips and tools lay just as the post glacial workman had 
left them. Here were blocks of raw material, flint nodules, oval 
flint pebbles, large flint masses called anvil stones, stalactite 
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shaped nodules called punches, fabricators oi nicked flint used 
tor flaking, cores from which flakes had been worked by careful 
blows and by smashing, several piles of selected flakes, showing 
that here was a workshop that had been overspread by the over- 
lying drift material. Also at Crayford, England, Mr. F. G. 
Spurrell found a stone workshop ot Pleistocene age under drift 
gravel. 

There are many facts to prove that palaeolithic man occupied 
caves through successive periods of time, and that there were 
geological and climatic changes. Among these and not the 
least, is that during; the last year there have been discoveries in 
the Pyrenees and PhcL^nicia. in Finistere and other places which 
extend the territory occupied by palaeolithic man and which 
show that he was at one time connected with extinct animals in 
all these countries. Judging by the address ol Sir John Kvans 
the same is true in India though there are many links to be sup* 
plied. As to the division and classification of the ages accord- 
ing to the relics we may say that is too well established to be 
overthrown. There was a rude stone age in Europe, this was 
followed bv the polished stone or neolithic age and that by the 
bronze. But the subdivision of the paheolithic age according 
to the relics is much more difficult for the the relics are so much 




alike and shade into one another, that it is impossible to s^par* 
ate them except as their history and full description of the finds 
are given, still the best method is the one which combines the 
two, classifying the relics according to the animals found in the 
caves as well as according to the character of the relics. The 
(icrmans have divided it according to the skulls or the races 
which the skulls in<licate. The English have made subdivisions 
to depend upon the relics though they are not united, as some* 
amoni; them the faiitous geologist Prestwich, make a wide di- 
vision between the pal.rolithic and neo'ithic age and recognizes 
a period of submer^jcncc between the two ages, while Mr. Brown 
and some others believe the two to be continuous but make 
sulxltvisions. For the present, the French division is the most 
useful es|K*cial]y as it ulrntifie.s the v.irying stages ot human cuU 
ture, the ihan^^cs in climate and ve<^etation as well as in animal 
life. 

It ai>f)ears that i ijro()e underwent Kre.it changes during the 
p.il.i-'>lithic age. At one time the climate was w.irm and vege» 
tation rank. The continent was occupietl by animals which are 
ftiund now, only in the torrid region, mainly in Africa, such as 
the hip|>o|>4itamus, rhinoceros and hyeru. Afterward it chan(;cd 
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SO that the climate was colder than at present and animals which 
are found only in the arctic regions were abundant. Among 
these may be mentioned the reindeer, the musk, ox and cave 
bear. 

Classification of the relics which have been ascribed to the 
different epochs of the palaeolithic age have been given by var* 
ious authors, Sir John Evans M. Joly. Thomas Gilson, M. de 
Nadaillac and many others, each one varying in his account ac* 
cording to the locality or country in which he lives, though 
the French divide the palarolithic age into the following 
epochs t marked by the bones of extinct animals and diflerent 
classes of relics: ii) Epoch of St. AchucI, valley of the Somme, 
distinguished by almond shaped axes and by the bones of the 
mammoth. (2) Epoch of Moustier cave in Dordogne, dis- 
tinguished by scrapers and triangular lance heads, and the great 
cave bear. (3) The epoch of Solutre, a station at Saone et 
Loire in Switzerland, distinguished by flint spear heads and by 
angular maces and the bones of the reindeer and mammoth. 
(4) Epoch of Aurignac. a station in Haute Garonne, east ol 
France, distinguished by bone implements, arrows and spear 
heads fashioned from the antlers of the reindeer. (5) Epoch 
of Ixi Madelaine, cave in Dordogne, distinguished for the 
presence of numerous works of art carved or engraved upon 
stone or bone, and the abundance of the bones of the reindeer. 
This is the division of M. de Mortillet. 



t Q^ arUolen by Dr. Clmrlefi Rao in Harper*!! Monthly entitled, 
**8tooe Ag9 Id Kurope,** also **Maa Before Metak,** by M. Joly. 



In onuhi^inn \%c lake fiom the adflrc^** of Sir lohn Evans the 
follo\% in^ Minimar> : 

Some may he aMc to call to mind the excitement not only among 
men i>f science hut amonj; the jjeneral piihlic when, in iS^i)^ the 
itiscoveries of M. Boucher de Perthes and Dr. Ri;^ollot in the 
^jra\els of the \ alley of the Somme, a .\hhe\ille and Amien% 
were confirme<l h\ the inxcMijjations of the late Sir Joseph Prcst* 
w ich, mvsclf and others, and the co-e\istence of man with the ex- 
tinct animals of the Quaternary fauna, such as the mammoth and 
wo4»lv-haired rhiuiKTeroH, was tir^t \irtuallv e»»tahHshed. It was 
at the s.ime time |>ointL'<i f»ut that these relics lielon^^ed to a far 
earlier date than the <»rdinary stone weapons f<iund upon the sur- 
f.'ice, which usual)\ showe<] sj^rns of ^^rindin^ or polishing, and 
thai in fact there were stone aijcs in Britain. To the^c the terms 
•Mieoliiliic'* and "palatilithic" were suhse<|uently applie<l hy Sir 
John I^uhlHK'k 1 he evcitement was not less when, at the meet- 
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ing of this association at Aberdeen in the autumn of that yemr. 
Sir Charles Lyell, in the presence of the |>rij;ce consort, cnl]c<l at> 
tention to the (hsco\ cries in the \ alley of the Somme, the site (»f 
which he had himself visited, and to the %;i.st lap«e of time indi* 
cated by the position of the implements in drift de|x>sit4 a hundre<l 
feet above the existing ri\er. The conchisious forced upon th(»sc 
wlio examined the facts on the spat did not receive immediate ac- 
ceptance by all wh(» were interested in geology or archo'ulogy, 
and tierce were the contro%ersies on the subject that were carrieil 
on both in the nc%vspa|H*rs ami Iwfore %arious learned MK'ietiev 
It is at the same time inNtructixe and amusing to look back cm the 
«liscuHHions of those <lays. While one class of objectors accounted 
for the configuration of the flint implements from the gravels by 
ftome unkno//n chemical agenc\, l>y the \iolent and contmuetl 
gyralor\ action of uater, b\ fracture resulting from pressure, b> 
rapid cooling when hot, or by rapid heating when cold, <»r e\en 
regarded them as atierrant forms of f4)«»sil fishes, there were others 
who when com|K*ne<l t<» acknowletlge that the implements were 
the work of menV hands, attempted to impugn and set aside the 
evitlence as to the circumstances under which they hail In-en dis. 
cc»\ered. In doing thi» they adopted the \iew that the worked 
flints had either |K*en intnxluced into the containing IhnIs at a 
coniparati\ely recent date, or if the> actually foimetl constituent 
parts of the graxel then that this was a mere m<Hiern alluxmm re- 
Mdtnig from HocnIs at no \er\ remote |H*riod. In the course <if a 
few >ears the main stream of scietitifu' thought left this contn* 
\ers\ iH'hiiid, though a tendency to cut down the lapse of time 
neies^arx fot all the changes that ha\e taken place in the config. 
uration of the surface tif the earth aixl in the character of its «k'cu* 
pants siiuc the time t*f the pala-ohthic graxels still sur\i\es in the 
iiimi»st rne*'*!-* of the hearts of not a few obserxers. 

Mam, h«»\%e\ei, ha\e at the present <la\ got oxer this feeling, 
and of late xe.ii^ the general leiulencx of tlii»se engaged upon the 
(|uestion of the anti«|iiil> «if the hiiinaii race has Inen in the dim- 
tion «>f sei-king ftir exideiue px xx hit h the existeiue t>f man u|>4»n 
the eaith miilil be lairied bji k t(» a date earlier than that of the 
Qtl.iti-rit.ii X gi.ixels. There is little doubt ttuit ^iich exideiue \x ill 
rxeiitu.illx Ik- f^i tlu Mmiiig, but, jiidgmg from all prob.ibilitx . it is 
not II) \orthetti Mtitope tb it the iraille of the human ra^i* xxill 
i'Xi ntu.illx 1h- di«(o>ert-d« but m some part of the xxoiM moie fax 
Olid b\ II tropi« .il iliin.ite, xxbe'e abundant mumiis <if std»«i«teiur 
lotiltl be pto^Miid, .iMil XX bete the nen'o'^itx for x\atrn ib*t>'.in*^ «lid 
not evjst. 
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THK AGK OF THE WORLD AND THK AGE OF 

MAN. 

One of the most interesting topics which present themselves 
to the thoughtful mind is the contrast between the age of the 
world and the age of man. This is not apparent to all for the 
common impression is that man was not only contemporan- 
eous with the animals and plants which surround him but that 
his history is in some way connected with all the scenes of 
nature and that his ancestry dates back to the beginning of 
things. 

Occasionally the traveller will come into the midst of scenery 
which is so lonely and yet so grand that he feels insignificant in 
the presence of these primeval works of God. The astronomer 
gets this impression as he looks out from his little observatory 
through his far reaching eye, and watches the motions of the 
planets and stars. His thought is that worlds upon worlds 
must have rolled in space long before man came into exist- 
ence. The only being who preceded them is God. The geolo- 
gist as he views the rocks is impressed with their age, going 
back as he does to the archaean rocks, into the Azoie age and 
building up his column he recognizes the changes which oc- 
curred before man came. He sees where life was first intro- 
duced and through what stages it passed before the plants and 
animals which are common now had any signs of existence. 
The prophetic types may have appeared early but no one ex- 
cept the Omniscient being could then have anticipated man 
who is the crowning work of all The botanist and zoologist 
recognize the progress of creation in the history of the plants 
and animals, especially if paleontology is taken into account 
The physicist who studies the laws of nature and dynamic 
forces realizes the eternity of matter and occasionally gets the 
sense of the age of the world and the grandeur of Creation. 

The archaeologist, however, while pursuing his special study, 
gets no such sense of either the antiquity of man or the age of 
the world. Archaeological is very different from Astronomical 
or geological time. Various figures have been given which are 
based upon the combined evidence of the different sciences but 
they seem to be mere calculations like the figures of a difficult 
problem, the numerators are placed along the line merely to 
puzzle the student. To man may be given 10,000 years or 
100,000 years it makes but little difference when we count the 
ciphers in the line which gives the age of the world. 
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The only way for the anthropologist to realize the differ- 
ence between the age of man and the age of the world is to 
enter into comparative science. The broader the vision the 
stronger the impression. The study of scenery has however 
the same effect when the eye has been trained in this school of 
science. To the ordinary observer scenery is dumb. It ap* 
peals to only one sense, that of sight. It is like music whsn it 
appeals only to the sense ot hearing and makes sound its only 
vehicle of thought. Music without words uses only the sense 
of sound, so scenery without science uses only the senses. 

The story of creation is written upon the rocks. There are 
temple domes which were slowly lifted to their heights by the 
processes of creation and then their exterior sur&ce was carved 
and polished by other great forces of nature, ice and water, 
which took many thousand years for these forces to wear away 
the roughness of nature. Much of the flooring of earth has 
been laid by the ice hand which extended to the south carrying 
material for pavements and filling in the spaces with the sand 
and gravel which had been ground out of the rock. 

The fountains which phy in the "garden of the gods** owe 
their streams to the forces which are hidden far beneath the 
earth where the pressure and friction of the rocks produce great 
heat and the pulsations of nature are felt. If we apply the mythology 
of the Norseman for our guide we might think that these were 
the pulsations of the "great giant/' whose age is unknown. 



ARCHitOLOGICAL NOTILS. 

Sir Pttfr fu' Krnouf\\'\\^* ha'» Ih'cii m» well known a^ llu- IcmI- 
iii^j Kj;%pto|oj;i«»i of (Ciiro|H* «litMl Oclohcr ii^ i*^)^. 

lie U4^ kcr|HT «>f the K^vpti.in .\nti()iiitii*s of llu* British Mii- 
Mriim, l*rr%. of the S<Kirl> t»f MiMical Ari h.r<»lt»;;\, Inturcr in 
I he HiblH'rt Icittire eourM\ e<litor, an<l Tr.ni'il.itor of the li4M>k 
of the De.id am! the author of niainy work^ •ind e*><«.i\«». 

KiN<. I>.\viir«» TiiMH. CMentent C (».inneati It.is .in 4rtule in 
the .\th4 Ileum for SepternU'r i i, i>vi>*, el.iiniin*^ th.it he hj* 
|itMiite«l out the pri»hjhle pLue of the tonil»% <>f the kiii;;<k jt 
Jeru'^.ileiii hut th.it I)i. Ith^^ h»i«l (hiiT h**" tieiufuH on the uronj; 
«i<le and ^> f.iiie<l to (hMo\er Kinj; OasuTH t(»iiih. 

I'NKiiiNTtiMii Mt su Ai. lN**ri(t M» N tN. A |>«irty <iii:«^tni; in 
CjUforiu.! h.i«» re^i'iitU i Jtiie upon ^ki K fon^ w hu h were riiiio\eil 
.ifterw Jill. litit ^.ireful (li<^';^in^ with .1 kitifi in thi «<tf| «4ml 
MM»n reMtltttI in the iiiuo\iiin]^ «»f tliree iiiu«>ii .il in^tiiiitunt%, «ir 
Hiiti-^, H))ii\\in<^ th It eVHieitti\ thi- iniiHui.m **{ t)ie tril*e \\m\ 
het 11 tii^< t>\( r(<]. 1 h« v %%eri the h^ Uitu^k of the lUir, f>ititi<| on 
the ni.iinlathl i*^x\\ iiii!e« .iiim\, .ii)«I wife ixitliiitU )it^'h*\ tre.t%> 
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iiretl !iy llic owner us they were ornamented with pearly irri- 
<le«cent phites cut from the haleotis. The Hutes which are n(»w 
in Mr. l*lunih\ collection at Nlip, Lon^ Inlaml, were ahout ei^ht 
inche*» in length, perforated with four or five fin>;er hole**, while 
the largest en<l was cf)\eretl with asphaltum, into which wan wi 
the vpuire «»r ohlon^ piece of fH-'arl, e%ident)\ selected for it?* 
heautv and luster. 

Haskkm. Ml Shi m in Ciiu .\(io. Or, \V. Flinders Petrie, 
the Egyptologist sent, according to the daily papers, to Dr. 
lireastetl <»f the l*ni\ersity f»f Chicajjti, a valuiil>le collection of 
relics e\ca\ated nlon^ the Nile, Amon^ these nre statuei* of 
Nen Khefra, a wealthy nohleman, and his wife, which are said to 
Ik* nearly ^^ixxy vea.is old. The> are of limestcme and are re- 
niarkahU well preserxed. They w ill jjo to the Haskell Oriental 
Museum of the unixersitv. 

DoMKsrii A f Ki> DcMis i\ Pkiu*. Prof. Nehrinjj, in tlescrih- 
m)^ the domestic animals of the ancient Peruxians, Mates that the 
suhject is sctentitically im|>ortant,l»ecause all the other peoples of 
ancient America were very |)oor in this kind of property as com- 
|>ared with the Peruvians and some of the Central American |k*o* 
pies. Nehrinj* examinwl eijjhteen do;; mummies from old 
Peruxian praxes and ascertained thait they In^lonj^e^I to three dif- 
ferent races a shcphercPs do^ a daschuiul and a hull do^. This 
discovery is interesting, as it shoxv> the inHuence of domestication 
on the formation of races. Scientific Amenican. 

Canmrai.ism in .\sciKsr Egvim*. Prof. Flinders Petric is 
now exhihitin^ the result of the explorations he made last xv inter 
at a ^|x»t called Deshasheh, on the, Nile, ahout fifty miles south 
of Cairo. He was fortunate enou^^h to come upon a ^roup of 
t<mihs xxhich date as far hack as the fifth dvnastv, alnrnt i^oo B. 
C. In these he found rude coffins xvith !>ones in them, hut no 
mummies; an earlier form of l)urial had l>een in existence, in 
xxhich the htnlies xvere cut up, the flesh entirely remove<l, the 
N>nes carefully wrap|KHl up in cloth and placed in the coffins. 
The professor comes to the conclusion, based upon statements hy 
HeriHlotus, Straho, ami other authorities, that the flesh had l>een 
cooked and eaten as a sacretl rite in ccmnection with the death 
With the Massa^ctae, when a man reached an old age, it xvas 
considered to l>e a happy and honorable death to be sacrificed 
and eaten; and it xxas l<H»ked upon as a great misfortune to die 
l>efore being entitle<l tt> this distinction. Scientific American Sup- 
plement. 

RriNs IN Nkw Mkxico. The Bulletin for the (leographtcal 
S«K iet\ contains an article hv V. Francis Duff on "The Prchis. 
toi ic Ruins f»f the Rio Dohirosa,*' in the western part of Socorro 
County, Nexv Mexico. 

From the head (»f the river to the Il(»x Cancm he counted 
sex entv-eii;ht ruins on the southern bank and sixtv-nine on the 
northern bjiik. The houses, built of stone set in adoln; mortar, 
\ariei] from a single rrom one story IniiUhng to structures three 
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or four Morics hi^h ami containin)^ from one huiulrcd to t\%t> 
hundrctl rooms. 

(ircal care was cxcrci»»c<l in the Hclectian of the luiildin); site*; 
the Top of a Httle promontory or little elevate<l Hats in the ri\er 
\allev out t)f reach of the water. 

The room** \arie<l in ^i/e, M>me of them nine feet h\ m\ fcit 
others eijjhteen feet hy twenty feet. 

A %ast numlKT of relics has heen jjatheretl fn*m these house**. 
The Hinjjular cuNtom of burying their dead beneath the HcH)rs «»f 
the r<K>ms pre\ ailed. .When the IxKlies were placed on the tl«H»r» 
fre^h earth wa^ carried in ami stam|H*d down hard and a coating 
of mortar spread o\er it ami the nwim cKCupied a> before. Their 
•rreat reverence for the dead was exhibited in thi» uav. 

The sjH'cimen^ of pottery are of five kimU, black and while, 
black with re<i decoration, corrugated, smooth bowls with black 
linin*^ ami ii plain red variety. 

Ni minMATus. K. C. Temple, the edil<ir of the Indian An* 
tifpiary is publishing a series of articles on coinage in India ami 
the far EaM. He says; •'I found s(M>n after my arrixal in up}H-r 
Hurma in 18S7 that great interest attached to the c<Mnugc and the 
origin of the c«rrenc\ as no coinage, properly so calle«l h.i«l e\* 
istetl l»efore i<Vii. I wa> therefote lt\ ing among a |H'(>plc of it»n- 
•kiderable ^civilization* who had tnit rcccntiv been intMKluii*ii t<» 
the use of coins. 

A<bnirably as Kvans, in his '•Coins of the Ancient Hriton'*" 
nearK foitv years ago, as Kear;^ iji his "Morphob»i;\ of Coins,'* 
in |SM), as Prof. Ridgewa) in his "Origin of Mit.illic Currents 
and Weight SlandanU.*' a^ Terrien tie I.1 Coupeiie in his **Cata 
logue of Chinese C«»iiis in the Hriltsh Museunu*' and «»tJ»ers have 
illustrated b\ indiution how currency must have preieiled. ami 
le<l tt> I oin.ige, no |H*rs«>n h.is heretofore had the opportunitv of 
stiidviiig '•on thf spot" the whole pi oceeding of a |H-ople in the 
act of p.isHiiig from one sta»;e to anoihei and w ilnc^sin;; ••.! %ud«lin 
and loinplcte 1 hange from the weighing of bullidti t(» regular 
coinage.*' Indian AntKpiarv, Sept. l«V>7. 
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iititeievn uf \urth Afnrrit'a. Ily Uni^I C\ Kumm*!!. (tloD aod Compaoy, 
Btmttili, 1H1I7. 

The MiibJ(»ct of American seent^ty \h mtctdn broiiitbt l>«>fore un by a 
iMxik. TbiM time U ix u^, rather tbau wat<«r, that hai« bad the effect of 
oioldlng the Hiirface ice lu the Mbape of Klauiem. There are three 
IciiidM of Rlaoit*rN Alplue, Pietlmoiit aod Coutiueotal. Alpine ifiacierM 
(MUMir u|M>n the Mdtm aud hummita of mouutaiiis the IMtnlmimt are 
found at the bane of mouutaluH and reM^mble laken into which wtreamM 
hAve flowed, (Nintiuental glac* lent ar« of va^t extent and form an ioe 
coveriiiK for entire cont mentis which were lavtHl bjr great i«eaM. 

There are thret* partM to glacierh, 1, Hnow fleldn, 2, that formed by the 
tfniuular iiuow, called m vr^ 3, that formiMl by ii^, which ih the gii^i^^r 
proper. 

There are many Hiini*» of the effect of glacieni In regionn from which 
they have retire^]. Thcho are an followM Firnt, the worn and Mtriateil 
riM^icH. Second, moraines, which may l»e divide<l into three clAHt%en, 
lateral, terminal, and ground. Third, there are also varioun hiiis and 
rtdg<«H, which owe their peculiar forms to the atMlon of glacMem. 

'I'he alNUidone<l paths of great glaciers are Hometimen marke<l by 
long ridgen, snio<ith oval hills of unst ratified drift, some of them in the 
sba|»e of wbalebm^ks. These are chIImI Drumlins.^ They are very com 
mon in certain regions in the MiHsi^^Mppi valley. In formerly KUciHt4*<l 
regions there are tortuous ridgen compoMMl of water worn vttnl and 
gravel, which are calhvl Onars. 

In other l<K*alities smooth contoured hills and irregular hills of 
strntifle<l drift with liasins l»etwiH*ti are seen. These are c<alle<l Kames. 
A*^*«4»ciated with Osars and Kames are bn»ad plains of sand and gravel 
tl«*poHitfHl by glacial waten*. 

The most interesting de|M>sit is that which is called ttH, It is the di- 
rect prtMluct <»f the grinding up of the r(H*k by the glacier and varies in 
character with the nH*k from which it is derive^l, from a compact 
t>owlder clay to a more or les^ sandy loose soil with liowMers aud st4>ne 
fragments HCHttere<l through it. 

The changes in to|>ography phkIucchI by glaciers are of two kinds: 
thoM» prfNlui*c<i by moving ice masses which cut away pn>minences and 
smooth out i IKS I ual it ies an I those which are fornie<l by the de|M>sits 
an<l tenil to increits** the rtdief of the surface. Among the latter may Im» 
mentit»n«*(| the following* undrained baj«ins, numerous lakes long wind- 
ing gravel ridges, tumultuous hills, broa<l sloping gravel plains, 
iHiwlders |>er<^he4l on hill tops, Htriateil stones, outcnips of rocks with 
snwMith and rounde<l contours. 

As to the existing gliuMers in North .\merica and their distribution, 
the autb«ir of this lHH>k h«is s|M)ken clearly. He says they are confined 
to the t*ordilleran mtmntain series and to <treeuland. The (\)rdilleran 
MTies Is a family of mountains which extend from Cape Horn to the 
.\leutiHn Islands a distance of over 7,(Ni) miles. 

The M Ml them limit of glaciers is In the high Sierras of (California. 
They are more numerous in Oregon, Washingt<»n and the (*oast ICange 
iti (*ana<lu.* The liest examples 4*luster about the summits of Mount 
Sbasta, Mt Kiiiier and .Mt. Maker and in the S«dkirk mountains. The 
1 1 lu*t| rat ions of these different mountains and the glaciers u|Mm their 
summits ar«* tfiveti in the plates, whtcb are very lieautiful. and show to 
us what giaiideiir tbi-re is in mountain scvnery, and how important an 

* Tli« frtititU|»kff«r«> mhlrh csiutitliM riittt kliidl) fiirnUhwl b) Silver. Riirclett A 
< (1 llliisf rat^« tbr>M> pt«iiita. 
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elemeDt the ioe In lo formlDK that scenery. The plate whioh shows the 
aotido of the ioe In the pant Is ooe which illoAtrates the morainal en- 
baDkmeuts, found in the Mono Valley, California. 

That whioh brut UluMtrates the pretient action of the Ice, is one which 
repreiientA the Illeoellewaet glacier of Canada. Here the glacier Is 
about the higher peakK, descend into the deep green oonlferoos forests 
an<l produce Mri Icing contrasts of color. The black rocks, the green 
treen, the white ftiaming waters, and the glistening Ice, all senring to 
heighten the grandeur of the scenery. 

The glacien* of Alaska have Home very remarkable features. The fol- 
lowing is a desicription of the Taku glacier: 

**The color of the fractured and cleft icecliffs Is as varied and beaatl- 
ful as their ever changing forms. In the deeper recesfies the light U 
suing (mm the interior is the darkest ultramarine, so deep that it ap 
pears almost black in contrast with the brilliant outer surface. In the 
full glory of an unclouded summer day the scene become** resDlc>ndent 
with the retle<*ted glorlen of the hc« and sky. The ice cliffs blase and 
tlanh in the sunlight until one can scarcely believe that It Is an every 
day, eaKbly scene that meets his s<l miring gaae. The olmr^rx^t to whom 
such wonders are novel may well fancy that the picture before him Is 
but the fantasy of a dream. One is awakened from such reverie, how- 
ever, by a crash like the roar of artillery, when an avalanche falls from 
the cliffs of light an<i Is engulfed in the turbid waters Im*Iow. The 
white foam shot upwards by the avalanche, rises high on the icy preH. 
pioe, and i^erhaps dlHlwIges other tottering pinnacles, which reawaken 
the ecboeM in the neighb«>riiig mountains. After eai^h crash, creikted 
waveH. starting awsy from the scene of commotion, M*t numerous benr» 
rocking, and bn*ak in lines of foam on the adjacent shore.** 

Thr Ahvu Hi iithrr%r Trwhti**Hn an ItluMtratrti hy iht MtmHrntnim. A 
Pn>teHt .\gminHi the Motlcrn Ht*hool of Old Te«itament (*ritici%m 
Hy Dr. Kritx Hommet, ProfeMMir of 84*mltic LAiigusgrn at the Uui 
vc«r%ity i>f .Munich. K. and J. H. Voung A (*om|iany: New York. 
.S<icicty for Promoting (*hrii«tian Knowledge: Limdon, KC 

If i% a cardinal article of lM<licf among mcslem critic*^ (»f the Peota- 
t«*u«*h, thst the Hrbrews of preMiHuiic times were uncivillxed nonuMlv 
whoM* religion con Hint 4<d In the worship of ancrMtral heroen an<l the 
sflorstion of utonen, n|iring«i and animals; in oth«*r word*» a mixture 
of f«*tirhi4m Slid totemi**m. The svideni^e of the inM^ripltons pr«>ve» 
niort* Slid more cl«*nrly thst th<*> or their snc<«At4irN were sa Mirly as 
lilNiiit .111*1 II (*, more f>r les>« iu coutsct with the tw<i gn*«t centers of 
t>rloiiti%«« «M\lli/jition sikI thst sfti*r the M*ttl«*mt*iit on the *»horfHi of the 
MfNiit«*rmiifsu. iisbjrlfin mu<»t hsvr e%f*nn«MHl a ci\iii/iiig iiitliif*nc« ol 
tlif* nuHit nisrk««l d(*«M*ri|>ti«»n. siid thst the **c«>atitri4*n of the «r*»t** wvre 
st oii«« ttiii«* |M>htirnlly it«*|M«n<l<*nt on lisbylon siid thst thrrs visa a 
liuhylonimi ifi\S'«iiifi \Vs mnii* in the bvgtnning U|Min tlie mighty 
l'ri<**»t King (ttMi«l%. «ho pnMMittHl ft»r hi** iMiil«liiig M|M*riitiuti*k, iMitvitMid 
frtmi .Ml .\maiiii**, sisi>ii**t4*r fn»m Tidsiiiim I>«*ilnn , OMUrn fn>m 

l>*l>MtlOt| 

111 i»'Mitiiiii. thrri* wsH iin«»thf*r r«*tfion which own«v| hi** %»«y in the 
grf.«l .\rM^ii%ii |M*tiiii>*iilii, from which h<* o)»tMin«H| r«»|t|i«*r. «(nmI, Iron, 
mikI tfoM <iiiM. \\r riiii umw uii<lrr*»fMiid Ihr |inrt |>1iiv«h| by .\rmbia In 
lb»* iinri«*nt |{.»l>)loiimn r|HH*h of .NimrtMl or <ii<«lut».u-, dating from 

lit till* Ninth rmitn wr sn* tiild tiuw (fi<M|iil»iir ^M^t «»iit for the land 
.M«*«»hs it Viiir il AntKirt . Ihf gMtf of «hi«*h wsm guni*l>*«l by l««g<>ndar7 
%«*ort>i(tii m««ii 

W I* |H><^M>*.*. nil ••^tr««m«*l3r int«*rf<«tiiig t|<MMinit«nt d«*sliiitf with this 
|tr>n<wl, of whti'h <*\ir:i«'t*i ati«l iti)|M>rtajit fat*!** wort* |tr«**<4*rvt»l in the 
lihraiv <>t S«r<l'»im|*<%I<i«« 

.\iv«>rtlii)g t«i thi^ work, th** Kinir«« of Akk.id «**rf> in Ni»rther« 
|lali>loi.ia, shilr Ihr -Kiiig^ of Ir" t»\«»Fi'i*^l T\x\^ o%or Sumrr, known 
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M Cbaldea, over a part of liUmm, «nd In addition all the **ooantrlefi of 
the weaU*^ Their neighbors were the Independent kinipi of the ^Hsountry 
of the Ma,** on the Penlan Oulf MoreoTer a large number of 
Babylonian eaorlflolal lUta reoently ditoovered enable us to e«itablliih 
the fact that before the time of Abraham the whole of Byria, Phopnioa 
and a great part of Arabia, were under the direct Influence of Baby- 
lonian clvllUation, an Influence the permanent effect of which can 
hardly be overeittt mated. There U no mention made of KgypU but Dr. 
1*1 (}|aeer, the Arabian explorer. In hla learned and epoch making work, 
**A Bketch of the Hliitonr and Biography of Arabia.** draws attention to 
the fact that the name kuah was originally applied to F^lam, was after- 
wards given to Tarious parts of central and southern Arabia and that 
northeast Africa must nave been colonised by the Blamlteis and the 
CuHbite languagoH, of northeast Africa we^ analagous to the early 
Kyptlan ancf Semitic tongues, and resembled closely In syntax the 
Ural-Altaio languages of A»*ia. 

It is stated on the Kgyptian records that In the time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty about 23 X) B. C,, a new race made Its afipearance on the 
Kigyptian horlaion. 

This itarries the date of the MlnnMui InscrlptlonH back of the Exodus, 
and places them among the most ancient records, where Dr. A. IL 
Sayoe places them. Pruf. Hommel ascribes them to a later date 900 or 
1000 B. C He says, however, in southern Arabia we come upon traces 
of a very high civlllxatlon at a very early period. Evidence of this Is, 
supplied by the ruins of ancient cities^ towns and aqueducts, and 
above all, by the numerous inscriptions which still survive. These lat- 
ter are written in an alphabet which lielongs* at the very lowest esti- 
mate, to the same period as the so called Pbtpnician alphabet, and 
must therefore be referred, together with the Phcpnician, and the Greek 
alphabet, which is derived from It, to one and the same source, via: the 
western Semitic alphabet, the structural source of which has not yet 
been made out, 

Ulaser refers the earliest of these Inaoriptions to the earliest of the 
llyksos period. Mr. Hommel argues from the character of the gods, 
that they are later. The names Ash tar, the Ascendant, apparently the 
morning star, though originally borrowed from Babylon and Identical 
with the god Ishtar Is nevertheless always represented as a male deity 
and set opposite to Irad, and so we have an Arabian counterpart of the 
hostile brothers Maniuk and ami Sirgal iOtirit and Stt) Vet In spite 
of all this we scarcely find anything but //ti god In the MInipan per- 
sonal names. This name U frequently written with the suffix thus: liiitu, 
•H)ur (Jod.** 

The religious nignlflcanoe of the name system Is as important as any 
interpretations of belief for we are likely to carry back our own belief h 
or ascribe the beliefs of a later date to the earlier period. 

Some of the names appear to have been borrowed from the Canaanltes. 
This IS very impi>rtant if true, for Abraham's migration from Chaldea 
would asHume a totally different complexion, as Amraphel, the king of 
nations, was of the same nationality and spoke the same langusge as 
.\braham and his followers. The Hebrew and Canaanite were practic- 
ally convertible t<»rmH. Dr. Sayce points out that not only his personal 
name, Abramhn, is found In Babylonian contract tablets, of Kham-mu* 
ra-bl epoch, an<l Pinches has also discovered the names Vazqubilu 
«Jac4>b ell. The name ri and ilu signifying god as in the name Beth-el 
(the hoUMf* of <«odi. There were therefore Hebrews living In Babylonia 
at the period which the Old Testament asnigns to the life of Abraham. 
But when Abraham was bom in Ur of (^hsJdees, a dynasty was ruling 
there jtM^ging from the names KhammurabI, Ammi, Saduga, which was 
not of Babylonian origin but l>elonged to a race which was at once 
Hebrew and South Arabian. <.*ould there lie a more remarkable on- 
flrmatton of the statements which we And in the tenth chapter of 
<)eneM<s **Unt<i Kl>er were bom two son**, the name of one was Peleg, for 
in bis (lays was the earth divided and hl4 brother's name was Joktan. 
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Tbe HOII8 of Joktan were Opbir and Ilavila and their dwellioK wan from 
Menba, an tbou koohI uato St^pbar, a mcmut of tbe eant. 

Tbe aiicentor of tbe tlebrewn, tbe auceMor of tbe trll>e^ of Hoath 
Arabia, tbe ancestor of tbe Klamtten, of tbe AHnyriaaa AnHbur. of tbe 
Arameaun, Ilaroii, and of tbe Ly<1ianH, or Luil, wan Sbem, in other 
wardft they were all SeniiticH. The iianilleliHtu lietween tbe biblical ac- 
(*oantii and tbe latent diM'overy of an*bn»<>lf>(0' i"* tbuN romplete and 
makeM it im|M>Ksible to lielieve that tbe biblical narrative roiild have 
be4»n compiltHl at tbe late date to whirb our mwlern criticM aMHi^n it. 

Tbe foiirtf^entb chapter of < ienesin is in many ret«pectis one of the 
miMit remarkable in tbe whole of tbe Old Te4tam<*nt, contain iuK an it 
iiof*H tbe a(«count of an filamite camiwi^n a^HinHt H<Mlf»ni and tb«* (v>n«*e 
i|uent lil>eration of Lot which formetl an epiMMle in tbe biMory of 
Abraham. Ith real interent lies in tbe fact that in thin chapter we ot» 
tain a fclim|>He of the tfeueral bintory of tbe worbl in the twentieth cen- 
tury IS. (*.« Miicb UH \h no where von(»hHHfe<l uh an in tbe liible. In it we 
oatch HiKht of a political ha4*kKround Inntinot with life and mt>veme:it, 
and full of the de<*peNt human intereHt, the more important delaiU of 
which are now Immiik (*otitlrme<l ^ntl ampUtle<i in tbe mont remarkable 
manner by mcMlern reMMirrb and cxploratiouH in the territory of an 
cient Hiihylonia. 

Tbe d«»M*riptton of Mel chin idee, who whs kintf and pri<*Ht witb^nit 
father, without mid her, in iroiMirtant for epithet **witbout father, with- 
out mother** wa*« appli««4l to the ancient prieHt-kiutf. Tbe IVl el .\martia 
tablet H contain tbe a.«*sertion, **it wan not my father who inHtall*^! me in 
thin place or my mother but the arm of the mMfbty klUK ban allowed 
me to enter my ancentral boune. 

Tfir Huint nnti f' rrtivtttinitn nf Aftrirttt tinwr. |iy Ki»<lolfo Ijanciatit, 
LLI>., UA\ L. lioMon and New York: Huuirhton, Mitthn A Co., lK*l 

Thin in one of the mont thoroutfb and compn*hennire of all the workn 
which tbe dintitiKuiHb«H| author ban written. It tn alno publmbe^l in a 
Hlyle which will lie most M^rviceable, an well a^ at tra<'ti%*e. 

It lietfuin with a dcM^ription tif thi* tf*^tlo^'y, clinmteand natural n(v*n 
ery of tbe ancient city. includtiiK tb** TiU^r with its bri<tKi*N and tbe 
diMMNe, or drains. It treatn also of tb** ipiarrtcH, the brick ktliis, tbe 
a4|U«Hluc(n, the w a 1 U, tfutetk, en \f*r«sl vbuys, forti(lctif|i>t)«*, iMiriisI bou^^ 
and tenipl(*N all of wbi(*b are -^pliMididly illtistrnt***! by eiurni%iiitr^ One 
of tbe niosi int«*rt*«*tiiitf of tbt*M* in a rt*pre*M«iitiif ion i»f tb«* stt*ni of thr 
ship of .KMMilapMi^. This wa^ built of tm\t«r(in<% and nM*n**urfs| '^> 
m«*(rm lM»twe4*n tbe |M*r|M*ndiciilars. with a lM*nni <»f '.t; n)«*t«*rs, mtb an 
olK*litak that rf*|>rt*tM*i)ted tbe main iiinHi Tb«*re i*» al<M) a bri*n/«* brail 
fiMind in lb«* TiImt, and a sfafiie of ninrl>l<\ which was r«*<*'»\«TeHl fr«»m 
tbe same ri%«*r tn k^hhI conililion. It l«« an arcbuic A|m»11o. antl «ery 
lM*autiful 

Ttio i*o\**r«H| WMy of tb<« »n1U of \iirf*liaii. and tbe renmtn*i of a pri 
vati> biMi«»«* «liM*<)\«T«»d iind«'r tb<« baibs of CuriM*alla, arr rrpicn^'iiteil \»\ 
tliM* *>t)t;ra\ iiikT** 

rtit* bfit'l !•<•«•« ••tat III* of (*v)Ndt*. found Ufiir b«*r t<*n)i>lo on tbr |^lla 
titii*. aiiotb4*r li*<H'li«*Hs «itntii«« of a muM*. <liM*o\«>r«'d in tbi* ■M»4*AUrNi| 
ht.iilnifu. and •»titl nn<ifb«T. of fho \*«'Miis < M«ri»«tn\. l»y \rk«»«»ilao«s ar«* 
Ih iti|tifilli> il)u<^truf4-<l 'Mo* thiihtitf of tin* l>t<>ii/«* i^taiuo of llrr 
tMiU*«» Nlii«;ttii** (*ii«»li»«», till* statot* «-f a *«li« |'bf r If^n di*«4Ntkrr«*d in 
tbo lloiti \'«*tt lUDi, tbf« bu«»( of C<>ii)iti4M)it*«, tht* titutuflto uf a 
ifirl fri>tn H«*rtl Kmii-ttii, and a <*.t «tii«> «•! |'i>iii|m'V th«« <tr«*.%t arv* all 
tii>«*l\ il)ii«trat« d Mif li Ht««— ind 1 li i< •>•» <>n tli** 1* «1 it no* If '11 .«re (n»n 
tri><it'l Mirh till* li'it iirn fr*>tn \i'>« l>'ti»:i, >*hii b rt ( i« •m-m!'* a pre 
bi**(«>ric hut tiii*-l«i«- I fri'in I) ituf f I V an Xlt'tti •»)i« t-li«*r 1. iil«titi( th«* 
tiitif* tif tii«» f'ttin.t tti'in of l;<>ito* 1 ri« f«Miti<t %ri<in of thf* but, tn winch 
K«-niMlii«> iih't !*• niii«» 1>**ttt'\ ^iH-ltf-r itti 1 fiMMf and r**'*'i\»*i tii«ir«Hirl% 
•♦.lui %Mt»ii. i«>«tillin i>\ i**t« n*'** 1 f'.*. j'r«»\»'«» tht» r* *l)t> of (h«* «t«if^, 
wliii It li<»« )■> •«>tiir> Im<«mi {•r'>n>>(ini'> •! t ai> tf imtli 
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The houM of AuffUHtius which ntood upon Palatine Hill, and waa oor- 
eriHl with nuuit<>rt>i<M*f«M of <treelc« Tummw and Roman art. waa rained in 
1775 by a Taiidal, Abl>« Kanooureuil, who Hold even Ine brickn and 
iftonea, thouirh a plan of the ruina wan Hecured by a younir man, a 
Koman arobttH>loffiHt. All that remain now are a few bare walla and 
three undenrrounil room<i of irraoeful deHiicti« which contain frencoea of 
Cupid Mhowinic the arrow to VeuuM, Venua laoinff her fuuidalft, Jupiter 
in the form of aBatyr pursuing An tiope. Thetie hhow the taate and 
luxury emlKxliiMl in the palace. 

The houne of Tit>eriuH hai* alno been excavate<l and a plan of it ffiveii, 
aa well a^ of the remaiim of the palace of Califfula. The latter Heema 
to have been a building of noverai ntorieM* The forum of Trajan waa 
Hurrounded t>y a double colonnade, and the porticoes were crowded with 
HtatueH of einluent men, with an account of their career engraved on 
their pedeHtaU. 

Ammianuft MarcellinuH deMcrilicH the Imprenhion felt by the Kmperor 
ConMantiuH at the flmt Hight of the group, which he def«criiieH aa the 
moNt marvelouM creation of human geniua. 

Many of thene valuable hlHtorlcal tokenH have already been din- 
covered. 

Theheailaof animaln <llficovered in the Forum of Trajan are alao 
iUuMt rated by an engraving. The portrait of the buHt of Hciplo the 
elder Ih alno given. It in marvelouhly life-like, and bringM the re- 
nowned c(>n(|uerorof Carthage done to view. The remaina of the Caatra 
Pretoria, which daten bark to before the time of ConHtaiitine,and which 
figured conapicuouHiy In the reign of Auguj»tUR and of Tilteriua, are 
rvpref«ente<l by an engraving. ThiH brings uh back to the time when 
the Roman Htate wai« practitmlly in the handa of the Pretoriana, and 
Rome waa fllle<l with bandH of Havage- looking men, speaking unknown 
laoguagea and of uncouth and barbarous manners. A **winged victory** 
from thiN ca)«tle or fortification or palace, whichever it may be called, ia 
also illuatrate<l, aa are the Pantheon fioo<led by the Til>er, and the Arch 
of MarouM Aurelius. The impreMtion formed by reading the book and 
examining the cutn, is that there Wiw a magnificence about the ancient 
city which has not tieen equaled by any mcMlern city. The magnificence 
waa ephemeral, but not m> ephemeral aa are the modern strncturea in 
Mome of the .Vmerican cities, for these are destroye<l and others are 
built in their plac<*H, and in the courne of fifty years several complete 
changes are effected, while In the ancient city five hundred years and 
even more elapM^t l>efore the revolution or reconstruction were so 
marked. 

77i«* iiihh ami th* Mimttmi'Htn. IMmitlve Hebrew Records in the Light 
of MtNlern Research, by. W. Ht. Chad. Boscawen, F. K. H. 8. Kyre 
A S|M>ttiHwcMMle: London and New Vork, lHiC>. 

Mr. H<»M'awen i.noneof thek>eHt known archaeologists of Kngland. He 
has explored the monumenta of (treat Britain and written upon the 
HubjfH^t. In this lMK>k he has, however, drawn from the explorations of 
others aH well as hinown, an<l refers fretiuently to the di««coveries which 
have l>een ma^le by Mr BlKs in I^ale^tiue, Mr. (teorge Smith in Baby- 
lonia, aino to the diMCMivery of the tablets from Tel-el- A marna, but his 
lMM>k wan publishefl t(N> early to include the discoveries made by Dr. 
Pet«»r«« and Pn>f. Heilpr«»cht. The publinhers have very wisely illus- 
trate4l the IxMik by a M*rit*h of plate?* which give the readier a view of the 
tablrtH, Myalls HtAtui*H,^lM>uudary stonen,** weightN, idols, bronxe figures 
which are extant. By thi** meann we can compare the ««ymiM>lihm 
of l*lgypt with that of Babylonia, the early symlMHism of (*haldeaand 
the later writing and HymtM^U of A nsy Ha, though the author confines 
himM»lf to the cuneiform tablets, f<»r bin ntudien have been in the direc- 
tion of deciphering theM* iiiM*riptionH. It in interenting to l(M>k through 
the lMM>k and M*e the many analogien in the nymboN of the world; for 
the **t»agle hea<li*<|** tlgurt* from iSaby Ionia r«*miu<l«« us of the **(Migle- 
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man,** or **manea4(le** diaoovered in the moondn of (feonrU, and tlM ran 
symbol on the tablet of the aun-god of Slppara la varj wlmllar to thai 
fonnd In Egypt The cuneiform writing, however, la, as woald natarally 
be expected, confined to the province of Babylon; though the few 
apeolmenH foand In Egypt and PaleKtioe are soggeatlve of a wldeapread 
correspondence and a very extendcnl aconalntance with the language 
throogbout the civlli]Be<l oountrieM of the East. 

The object of the book U to show that the history of the Hebrew 
people, as recorded In the Old Testament, Is but an important part of 
the wider study of Oriental history. Events regarded formerly as mere 
incidents In the life of the Israelites are now seen to tie but portions of 
**greater and more widely extended popular movements, the reault of a 
vast heaving of the nations,*^ extending from the banks of the Tigns to 
the lowlands of Egypt. The Hebrew record has vindicated Its poaition 
and the Bible sgaln assumes its place In the ancient literature of th# 
world, and still ranks as the very liestof the**sacred iMwks of the i'^t'* 
The ^Irit of skepticism has not spared the traditions of the Old 
Testament, but sought to relegate them to the lanil of myth and fablr; 
but as the Babylonian legends were written In a language allied to the 
Hebrew tongue, the test lMH«me not one of merely mythological Mm 
ilarities but extended into the clc>tM*st philological comparison. The 
date of the committal to writing of the Hebrew traditions is not known, 
but the tablets found at Tel-el Hesy,or Lachish, show that writing wai» 
common before the days of Moses, It is universally admitted that He> 
brew or biblical names have a meaning, and it is suppcM^l that the 
Ideogram of Krrvh, or Tr, Kt^ nhe city of the land," or f mmA*, Is a cor- 
ruption of Enoch. 

''The creation tablets** are also shown to c«m tain the same re<M>rd that 
is giren In the flmt chapter of ( tenenis. They mav lie arrange<l in tl>e 
same order, tablet I. representing the first day, tablet*i IL, III. and IV. 
work of the tMnvrnd and third days, the creation of light, the separ 
ation of heaven and earth, the banishment of the dragim (*haos to tbr 
depths of the under world. 

Tat>let V. c«>rres|M>od<« t4> the fourth dsy. and rer^onN the ordering of 
the heavenly bodies. Tablet VII. re«*(irtN the crestif.n of cattle and 
creeping things and prnlwblT of man. The story of creation in the 
tablets corresp<inds with the myths and traditions of all the Eastern 
nation*, and has relation to the following: di The stars: «'J the SiMllar 
signs; i.'ii the four seasons; (|» the ef|uinot(CMi nod fi«>lstices; Tm the 
night; ((m the month; i7» the day and sun. The fifth tablet is the largest 
of the creation tjiblets, and is tklmi the miM im|M»rtant, like the flr«t ol 
the series that comes from the IC«}yal I^lbrary of Asf»ur Banipal. st 
Nineveh. 
The rolldwiiig is the tratislstion of thirt4»en out of twenty two lioe^ 
1. He nisde p|f*asant the |MMtitions of the great go«|s 
*J. TTie c<itiHt«*llutiiins, he arraiige<| them; the douhle stars he fl%e«l 
.'I. Heor«i«iii««<l the T«*ar; he sptxiinttMl the /.imIisa* *itfns over It. 
4. The t«i«*l%'e mouths of roiiMrlistions by thnn^ he lUe«l. 
."i. From th»» «li*y wh«»n th«» vest commem»«««l U> its c*1im«* 
(I. I|f« •••>tiil*)i*h««<l the |M»^ition of the crti««.Miig Mar*». siid for the «ea 
situs th«*ir )M»tiifl«i 

7. Nut to tiisk** fsiilt or error of stij kiipl 
*i 'I hf mInmIo itf It (•*! Willi Ki si«»iiir with htm^«*lf h«* t\\***l 
•♦ l|t« ot*|M»«^».| Kr«*nt tf tt«»* MM »»itli»»r *i«U» 
!(* Tti<* It *ltH Im* tti«<l«< ••tr'>iiK' 'X) ()*•* t> Jht hnlid sIpI Ifft 
11 III th«* rii.»<»% lit* llia«lt* itli M«w«*|)t ••tMlM i«^* 
I'J 'I !if ilhimiti'itor hr <*tiiMMt to %htiin to ruir th«* tittfht 
1 t H** n|>|*<»iiit«nl him to «»%tat«ii-h the niK'ht tiii'il ttie tNiniiiig forth 
«»f thr 'l»r 

TIh' iiiiii*>rl.'%tit $»«ii!it i«» M *\r» mr nnv ♦rm*e i»f the S»«»ri <»f the Vmll la 
the li»>>\loiiitu iii<«i'n| tioii* Kti i. if %<» i« it in sot w.»\ i%**«»«M*t«Hl with 
fl#*sth' 1 h«< flf-t 111 th*«%fi<iti i«« stf»r>lt«t (•« thr^rai Il«;urr4| in Mr t»e4»i 
Smith*« ('h.il-lian o-uri»i-» V •^*' . in ehirh a -M-ene in mstiy •»>• 
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iMmbltog the Fall \n reprMeotetl. A mmx and wonuui are i«ated od 
•lUier aide of a trees from whoee brmoobee haofr rloh buochea of fruiU 
and bebtod the womao a serpent la rearing up. The gnrdeo of the Roda 
U repreiieDted upon several Meals, uotabiT one In The Hague muMam 
and Mome In the Cesnola colkN^tlon. In toe mythological tablet, which 
in the third of the onnitiou serii«H, la described the variouM wicked aotM 
of the serpent Tiamat: 

The great gods, all of them determiners of fate, 

Thejr entered, and, death -like, the gods are filled. 

In «in one with the other in compact Joins. 

The command was established in the garden of the god. 

The asnan f fruit i they eat, they break in two 

ItH stalk; they destroyed 

The sweet Jiiioe which lojureH the l>ody. 

i Sreat in their siu. Themseivet* they exalt«d 

To MertMlach, their redeemer. He appointed their fate. 

In all religlouN we meet with a hostile spirit serpent and dragon, tba 
wicked principle which is the emblem of death and darkness. In myth- 
ology this wicke<l serpent is represente<l by the great dragon Tiamat, 
which for mllions of years bad coiled around the earih like a serpent 
around the egg, and is represented on the monuments as a serpent- 
limbed woman. The connection between the serpent and nlght^ and 
consetiuently with the long first night which preceded the work of 
creation, or two great mystic serpents is mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tions, the eternal enmity which had existed between darkness and 
light, the evening an<l the morning was to exist between the seed of the 
woman, Kve, and the serpent, but In the end the 8ee<l of the woman 
should triumph. 

In the Babylonian mythology Merodach was the lord of light, the 
opponent of darkness, who became the good one as the serpent l>ccame 
the evil one. Three of the tablets of the creation serias are devoted to 
the creation of light, the war In Heaven, the defeat and cur»«e of the 
serpent, as well as traces of the legend of the Fall. 

It is Interesting to ob«4crve in the Babylonian lei^nd the hostility Is 
not only against the gods but also against certain divinely -made beings 
who li\ed In a garden. The direct association of the subtlety of the 
serpent and the practice of magic, is a comment on the passage in the 
Bible, **The seriient beguiled me.** All of these thoughts we find em- 
lH»ii«4j In the pictograph inscribed upon the seal, as described above. 

The liUtor^ ufi%ina. Being the Historical ('hapter from the Middle 
Kingdom. By the late S. Wells Williams, LL. I)., Professor of the 
C^binoHe Language and Literature in Yale C\>llege: With a C^onclnd- 
tng C^hapler Narrating Recent Kvents, by Fre<lerick Wells Williams. 
I'harles Hcribner's Sons: New York, IH!»7. 

The history of C^hina begins with the story of creation. Pwanku 
chiselml out the world with a mallet and chisel, and made openinga 
thr«)ugh which may be seen the sun, moon and stars. He grew In stat> 
ure six feet every day, and continued bis work for 18,<)0() years. When 
he flie<l bin head l>ecame mountains, his breath wind and clouds, hla 
% oire thunder, his limbs were changed into the four poles, his veins 
into rivers, hi^ sinews into the undulations of the earth's surface, his 
firnh into fleldN hi** skin and hair into herbs and trees, his teeth, bones 
and marrow into metals, rocks and precious stones, his beard into stars, 
h\% dropping sweat into rain, and, lastlv the insects which stuck to his 
iMHiy were transformed int4> people. He was succeeded by three rulers 
4»alle«l the celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns, the Imperson- 
at4>tm of human powers, wh<»He influence has run through Chinese phi- 
l<»Hf>phy, religion and poUtics. 

Tbe Chinese conception is that the world is a plain surface, square 
and large, bounded on the four sides by the four .seas. 

Their mythologio history ends with the appearance of l'\ih-hi, whose 
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The HOOM of Joktan were Ophir mml HaviU and their dtrelHoK wah from 
MeHha, sh tbuu ifCH^Mt unto S«*|>biir, a mouut of the emsX. 

Tbe AtioeHtor of the Hebrewn, the aucentor of the trik)«^ of HcHiCb 
Arabia, the ancestor of the Klamites of the AHHyrlann AhMhur. of Che 
ArameanH, Huron, and of the LytHauH, or Lud. waM Kheoi« tn other 
wardn they were all Semitit^H. The imralleliHtn between the biblical ac- 
(^mntM and the latest diMvn'ery of an'hH*olofry is thun oomplete aod 
makeit it iin|M>Ksible to believe that the biblirat narrative could have 
b4*en C4)inpile<l at the late date to whioh our mo<lern criticH aMsiifu it. 

The fourt(^»nth chapter of (tenesis is in mauj reH|>ectM, one of the 
mo«t remark ai*le in the whole of the Old Te.dament^ containing a^ it 
doen the account of an Elaniite caoipHiKn aKainnt HcmIciid and the cun<*e 
<|uent liberation of Lot ahich formed an epiMMle in the hintorjr of 
Abraham. Iti* real iuterent lie^ in the fact that in this chapter we ob 
tain a Klin)|>**e of the t(enc*ral history of the world in the twentieth i*ea- 
tury H. (\« such hh in no where vonchnafefl us hm in the Uibie. In It we 
oatch Hiifht of a |Mditical lMu*kirround instinct with life and movement, 
ami full of the «lecp4*Ht human interest, the more important detad% of 
which are now lM»i uk con llrmiHl and amplttie<i in the most remjirk«bl» 
manner by mtwlern re^mrch and rxplorattonH in the territory of an 
cient litibyloiiiH. 

The denrription of Mel €*h is idee, who mns kintf and priest without 
father, without mother, is ImtMirtMUt for epithet **without father, with- 
out mother** wan applied to the anrient priest -kintf. The Tel el Amartm 
tatdets contain the a<»s4*rtion, **it was not my fnther who inntall*^! me in 
this plnce or my mother but the arm of the mighty kiiitf has alloaed 
me to enter my aiicehtral house. 

r/i«* iiutHM iitui h.'.rrtivfititntn nf Anri* nt U'^mr. \\y fiivtolfo I^nciani, 
LLIi., I>. 1\ L. lioston and New Vork: HouKhton, Mitllin \ (*o., 1hl«T 

This iMone<if themoHt thor«>utfh and comprehenMve of all the works 
which the diNtiiiKuinhe^l author ba^i written. It in al«w> puldinhe^l in a 
style which will be mont M«rviceabU«, as w«*ll iih iittmi^lii'e. 

It lN*irinM with a dcMTiption of the tf«H»|ivy, rlinuiteiind niitural ^nmi 
ery of the aiirient city, tncludinir th«* TiUt with it*i bri'ltr^'N and the 
cl<NM*ii>. or (IrKitiH It treatMalM> <if the 4|iiMrri«*«*. the brtcli kiln<s the 
ai|U«*4lurtH, the wmIN, ifnten. oo\Mr*H| wuy**. fortitii*Ht|oi|it, b(iri»H| htiUiM** 
and tenipl«*N all of which are npli^iKliiily illuHtnit«H| by eiitfni\inir« One 
of the Rii»*«t int**ri*stintf of thete lf« a repreMMitntittii of th«* stt'tii (d the 
«»hlp «»f .K*««*iiUpiti>(. Thi<* wii*i iMiilt «)f Inivrrtitit*. Ktid ni«*n**ure<| '^» 
niftent lM*t%»fM*ii the |M*rtN>ndiiMiliin(. with k lM»nm of '«(* ni»*t«*r*. with an 
olN'lisk that r«*p ft* Minted the niaiiinia«*t Tli»*rt« l*t al-Mi a brnft/t* h^^a^l 
found in tht* 'IiUt, auil a Miitue of niarbb*, wbirli «a>» rtH*o\«rtH| fr«>ni 
the Hnrne rt%f*r in K^Mxl romhtiou. It 1** an archuic .\|m»IIo. aiitl %ery 
lN*nutifiil 

1 ti«« <*iivi*r<«4i wMy of the witlU f»f AunOiaii. ntid the renitiui«» (d a pri 
%ato hoii«««« i||N4'u\i«ri*d und<*r tin* buthn of (^uriu'alU, are rt*pi«*«M*ut<sl b) 

Ihr bfitilit*««% ••tatue of (*\l»«d«'. fiMind ni'iir h<*r t«*nit le f»n the faU 
tint*, aiiotiii*! h«'itiU«*HH stittuo of a muM*. ili«M*o\t»ri'd in tbt* imi c*aU#Hl 
Stalpirti. i%ii«l •*till no<ith«*r. of tb«« Vfim^ < M'fi«'tf i\. by \rli»»«»ili**i*, ar?* 
)M>nii(ifiilt> illtiHtratid 1 Im* tbflititf i»f th«* broii'a* ntafu** of Iter 
rijlf^ M.iK'iMiH ('iih(i»%, thf« otnliit* of a ••lit'plif*r<i*'«*n <li"4Mi»fr«Ml m 
the lloiti \'t»l(ii»ni. tb«* bunt of ( '•»iurtio<iii%, tti«* ^tat ii«>tte of a 
ifirl fri'Mi llorfi Kinnini, nii<| a •>! iti|i< nf r<>riip«'^ th»« itri'it ari» all 
llt.fi\ illuof ia(< '1 I ht' h 'M^^'o iii'l t> tl t*'t •> oil tin* 1* tl it ill** 11:11 An* 4*t»n 
tiif^t* I Mirh ttH« h'lt two fii<iit \i> t I>*tik'i, whii li I* I r« ««it(<* a pre 
lii<«ton(* hilt iiiihIm**! (tom ii>ttiir<* l-v an \l^>»n oh*| tit-r I. niMMil th** 
tunc itf tilt* f"iii»t.%ti ii> of K->tti«« I fi< foiin<t iti-tri of tti** h'lt. in wtiii'ti 
K<'fii>ilii» iiifl K< rni|<« f'*>iti-l -It* lt« r t*i t f«H>t ;in.| r««**n«*'i tn*«:r«*arU 
f'Ini iM'iii. i*«*>iiltiii I'^i"*!**!!*'*' 11 -pro^fH tlio r«»ii') **l \U**^\**iy^ 
wliiih h>»*« !•> "Mitnr> li«'«<ti pt'iii Hiiiri'<| a tii' rt> ni>th 
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Tti« houiie of AoKUhtuH, which Htood upon Palatine Hill, and was oov. 
erml with maaterpiecfNi of (trvek, Tiihoan and Koman art. wan roioMl in 
1775 by a randal^ Abbe Hancoureuil, who nold even the brick* and 
Ktoneft, thooKh a plan of the ruiuii wan necured by ayounir man, a 
Ri>man arrhuMilogiht. All that remain now are a few bare walla and 
three underynnind roomn of irraoeful clenimi, which contain freHCoea of 
Cupid Hhowinir the arrow to VeuuA, WnuM lacing her fiaudalis Jupiter 
in the form of a Batyr pumuinic Antiope. rheee Hhow the taiite and 
luxury emlKxtlml in the palaces 

The houHe of Ti)>eriuh ban atM> been excavate<l and a plan of it iriveti, 
an well a^ of the remains of the palace of Caligula. The latter neemft 
to have been a building of ftoveral Htorieti. The forum of Trajan was 
Murrounded by a double colonnade, and the porticoes were crowded with 
MtatueM of eminent men, with an account of their career enin^ve<l on 
their peileHtalH. 

AmmianuH MarcelHnuM deeoritieH the improHiiion felt by the Kmperor 
ConntantiuH at the flmt niffht of the irroup, which he dettcribes as the 
moHt mar%'elouH creation of human Keuius. 

Many of thene valuable hlHtiirlcal tokens have already been dis- 
covered. 

The heiKlsof animals discovered in the Forum of Trajan are also 
iIIuHtrate<i by an enifraviuK. The portrait of the bust of Bclpio the 
elder is also given* It is marvelously life-like, and brinir^ the re< 
nowne<i conciueror of Carthaipe close Ui view. The remains of the Caatra 
Pretoria, which datc*H i>ack to before the time of Constant ine, and which 
Bicured conspicuously In the reiini of Augustus and of TiljeriuK, are 
rvpresenteil by an enKraving. This liringn us iMU'k to the time when 
the Roman state was pmctii^lly in the hands of the Pretorians, and 
Rome was filled with bands of savaice- looking men, speaking unknown 
languages and of uncouth and barbarous mannera. A **winged victory** 
from this castle or fort itlcat ion or palace, whichever it may be called, la 
also illustrated, as are the I'antheon flooded by the Til>er, and the Aroh 
of Marcus Aurelius. The impression formed by reading the book and 
examining the cuts, is that there was a magnificence aliout the ancient 
city which has not been equaled by any modern city. The magnificence 
was ephemeral, but not mi ephemeral as are the modern structures in 
some of the American cities, for these are destroye<i and others are 
built In their platn^s, and in the course of fifty years several complete 
changes are effinited, while In the ancient city five hundred years and 
even more elapscNl lief ore the revolution or reconstruction were so 
marked. 

Thr iiihlr anil thr Mnuum* ftt». I*rimittve Hebrew Reconls in the Light 
of MfNiern Researi*h. By. W. 8t. Chad. Boscawen, F. K. H. 8. Kyre 
A H|N>ttiswiMMie: London and New Vork, IHiCi. 

Mr Boscawen is one of theliest known art*h»*ologists of Kngland. He 
tias explore<l the monuments of (treat Britain and written upon the 
sutijei*t. In this lK>ok he has, however, drawn from the explorations of 
others as well as his own, and refers fre<|uently to the discoveries which 
have lieen ma^le by Mr. Bliss in Palestine, Mr. Ueorge Smith in Baby- 
lonia, al««o to the diM^overy of the tatilets from Tel-el-Amama, but his 
lMM>k was ptiblisheil t4M> early to include the disco%'eries made by Dr. 
Peters and Prof. Heilpreoht. The publishers have very wisely illus- 
trate«l the l>ook by a seri«*s c»f plates which give the reader a view of the 
tablets, seats, statues, **l»oundary stones,*^ weights, idols, bronxe figures 
which are e\tant. By this means we can comfmre the syiiilN>lism 
of I*4rypt with that of Babylonia, the early symbolism of i^haldea and 
the later writing and symbols of .\ssyria, though the author confines 
himself to the cuneiform tablets, for his studies have been in the direc- 
tion of deciphering thes4* inM*ri|»tions. It is interesting to lrM>k through 
the lM>ok and M*e the many analogies in the symliols of the world; for 
the **eagle headed** figure fnim Babylonia reminds us of the "^eagle- 
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man,** or **inmaea4(le** diaoovered in the moonds of (fSonrU, and the ran 
symbol on the tablet of the ean-god of Sippara le very nlmllar to tbat 
fonnd in Rnrpt The cuneiform writing, however, in, as woold natarally 
be expected* confined to the province of Babylon; though the few 
speoimenif fonnd in Kgfpt and PaleHtine are euggefttive of a wldeepread 
correspondence and a very exteode<l acoualntance with the language 
throughout the civilized countrien of the Kai»t« 

The object of the book in to iihow that the hiiitory of the Hebrew 
people, an recorded In the Old Tentament, in but an important part (if 
the wider etudy of Oriental hintory. Kventii regarded formerly an mere 
Incidents In the life of the Ixraelitee are now neen to be but portion* of 
^greater and more widely extended popular movement n, the result of a 
vast heaving of the nationii,** extending from the bankn of the Tigris to 
the lowlftudn of Kgypt. The Hebrew record has vindicated Its position 
and the Bible again SHflumeii ItJi place In the ancient literature of the 
world, and Htill rankft as the very bent of the **iiacred iMwks of the Kmi^^ 

The spirit of skepticism has not Hpare<l the tnwlitions of the Old 
Testament, but sought to relegate them to the land of myth and fabtr; 
but as the Babylonian legends were written in a language allied to ttoe 
Hebrew tongue, the test became not one of merely mythological Mm 
ilarities but extended into the olottest philological compariMon. The 
date of the c<»mmittal to writing of the Hebrew traditions in not known, 
but the Ubiets found at Telel Hesy.or Lsohinh, show tbat writing wim» 
common ti^fore the days of Moses. It is universally admitte<l that He- 
brew or biblical names have a meaning, and it is nuppos^ that the 
ideogram of Krrvh^ or (V, Ki^ nhe city of the land,** or f mmA\ is a cor- 
ruptiun of Knoch. 

**The creation talilets** are also shown to cv>ntain the ^ame record that 
is given in the first chapter of Oenesin. They mav be arranged in the 
Mme order, tablet I. repreitenting the first day, tablets 11^ III. and IV. 
work of the necond and third days, the creation of light, the «epar 
ation of hf«aven and enrib, the banishment of the dragon (*haos to ihr 
depth* of the under world. 

IVblet V. corrp<»t*otid«« to the fourth dsy« and re<N>rfN the ordering of 
the hf«avsuly UmIiom. Tablet VII. n^^NmN the orKMti«>n of tattle and 
creeping tbtngn and prolmblv of man. The ntury of creation In the 
tableu corre«i|M>ndf» with the myths and traditions of all the Rastera 
nationn, and has relation to the following: rl* The «tan>; <•* the aiMlkar 
idgns; {'.U the four Mea«iooH; (|» the ef|uinoxe«i and iwiUtif*e«; U tl»e 
night; t(i) the month; (Tt tl»e day and Hun. The fifth tablet \% the lantent 
of the creation tsbletn, and i% al*«o the mottt im|M)rtant, like the flml o# 
the senen that oomes fn>m the Itoyal Library of AM»ur Banlpal. sf 
Nineveh. 

The following In the tran«tUtion of thirteen out of twenty-two lloe^ 

1. He ms'le pleiiHAUt the tMmitloiiii of the great g«>(iM. 

'i. llie cotiHt«>lls(ioii<s he srrsnKe<t them; the double Mam he fite<l 

n. lleor<iiiiii«s| the T«*Mr; be spt**>t(i'^l ^be /i^Unc •'ign« over it. 

4. The l«i«*U» nioiith<* of (•ou<»t«*nKtioti« hy threm he fi«e<i. 

Ti. From th»» «l«y when tin* Tear romnien«'e<l to it** rlo^r 

(L He t^tMhliihfMl the txi^itioii of the cn>H%iiig ^\%r^ mid for the m>a 
•oti« th«*ir )»<>rin<!** 

7. .N«it to timkf fsult or error of any kind 

H Thf MtNMjf of Hi««l niid Vm hImiik viilh him^rlf he tUt^l 

'* Hi« opihiimhI |fr»*«t IT fct«*«* on f*tt h«*r Hi(|f«. 

1<> 'I'ti»* i» •!(•• )h* niii'b* «»trotitf on thi* ri/tit hnnd and l»*ft 

11 III tli#» ni IH* lif ni.i'it* iiii a««'*Mit •'trti !«♦»•*•• 

VI '\ hf ilIiiunnHtitr he r«MH4*.t tit «»hni«< ti» nilt* tlir nitfht 

l.i He ii|<|ioitit«*«i turn to fHtaMi<*h th«* niK'ht uit'il tlir r«iming forib 
of thf «Ut 

Tin* iti.|-irt«int iMimt i« Ht\e i»»« hot ♦rnre of tt»*» ^tt»rir of the l-'all in 
thf III* \ l-.ijitn m«^rij-nini' H!i«l. if -.. |.. it ui sny iA»y »>oMH*mte<l with 
d«*iith' Ui«* tlmt inti«-«tiMn i- iitr<»ri|rHt l» the«M*Mi ll*rtirt^l in Mr tteo 
Saiith*^ I'tiJit'lt «o »«»nr*i«» I' HH , in etiirh a «M'rne in many way« 
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»i«mbliog the Fall Im reprMeoted. A mmn and wonuui are i«Aied oo 
either side of m tree, from whose brmoohen hmog rich bunohee of fruit, 
and behtod the wonuiQ a serpent la rearing op. The ipu*den of the Roda 
U reprefieDted upon several seals, ootablT one In The llsKue museum 
and some In the Cesnola cM>llectlon. In the mytholoirical tablet, whloh 
Is the third of the creation serlim. Is described the various wicked acts 
of the serpent Tiamat: 

The great gods, all of them determiners of fate, 

Thejr entered, and, death-like, the gods are fllle<l. 

In «ln one with the other In compact Joins. 

The command was established In the garden of the god. 

The asnan (fruit) they eat, they break in two 

ltt« stalk; they destroyetl 

The sweet Juice which Injures the body. 

( treat Is their sin. Themselves they e.xalted 

To Merodai^h. their redeemer. He appointed their fate. 

In all religious we meet with a hostile spirit serpent and dragon, the 
wioke<l principle which is the emblem of death and darkness. In myth- 
ology this wicked serpent Is represented by the great dragon Tiamat, 
which for mllions of years had colled around the earth like a serpent 
around the egg, and is represented on the monuments as a serpent- 
limbed woman. The connection between the serpent and night, and 
conse(|uently with the long tlrst night which prf*ce<led the work of 
creation, or two great myotic serpents Is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, the eternal enmity which had existed between darkness and 
light, the evening and the morning was to e.xlst between the seed of the 
woman, Kve, and the serpent, but In the end the seed of the woman 
should triumph. 

In the Babylonian mvthology Merodach was the lord of light, the 
opponent of darkness, who became the gcxxl one as the serpent Incame 
the evil one. Three of the tablets of the creation series are devoted to 
the creation of light, the war In Heaven, the defeat and curse of the 
serpent, as well ai% traces of the legend of the Fall. 

It is Interesting to ob^rve in the Babylonian legend the hostility is 
not only against the gods but also against certain divinely-made beings 
who li«ed in agarden. The direct association of the subtlety of th« 
serpent and the practice of magic, is a comment on the passage in the 
Bible, **The serpent l>egulled me.** All of these thoughts we find em- 
kH>iie<l in the pictograph inscrilied upon the seal, as described above. 

Thr IliMtor^ t»( rhinn. Being the Historical Chapter from the Middle 
Kingdom. By the late S. Wells Williams, LL. D., Professor of the 
i^bineM* Language and Literature in Yale College; With a Conclud- 
ing C^hapter Narrating Recent Kvents, by Fre<lerick Wells Williams. 
Charles Scril>ner*s Sons: New York, IHirr. 

The history of (^hlna l>egins with the atory of creation. Pwankn 
chtseletl out the world with a mallet and chisel, and made openings 
through whloh may be seen the sun, moon and stars. He grew in atat- 
ure Hix feet every day, and continued his work for 1H,(KH) years. When 
h«» dicHl hin hea<l i>ecame mountains, his breath wind and clouds, his 
voice thunder, his llmlm were changed int4) the four poles, his veins 
iut4) rivers, his sinews into the undulations of the earth's surface, his 
Henh Into tleldH, his skin and hair Into herbs and trees, his teeth, bones 
and marrow into metal<s rocks and precious stones, his beard Into stars, 
h\% dr«>ppiug sweat Into rain, and, lastlv the Insects which stuck to his 
iMxIy were trannformeil Into people. He was succeeded by three rulers 
«*al led the celestial, terrestrial and human sovereigns, the imperson- 
atoi«i of human powers, whose Influence han run through Chinese phi- 
titH4»phy, religion and politics. 

The Chinese conception is that the world is a plain surface, square 
and large, Inmnded on the four fiides by the four seas. 

Their mythologic history ends with the appearance of I*\ih-hi, whose 
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aocesHiou in plaoe<l at H. C. 4HVi. Fiihhi aud his seven MuiM^eimorH 
«ai<l to have reiKued 747 yearn, or {K\ yearn earh. The Chinette aotuUlAtA 
All up the reif^uh of theHe chief h with iiiveutionn and impnn-ement** 

A tremendouH deluK<* occurred during the reiini of Tao, B. C '££L^'l, ur 
nearly Hynchronous with the deluge of XinuthniM, Che record of which 
ift iu the Shu KiiiK. Another oue of the alleirefl r«*cordH of thif» U the 
luMTiptiou on the nx'kh of Kaulaushan, on the peak h of Mount llaoc. 
The chara(*terH in which thiH tablet in written are of an ancient tad pole 
form. The ShauK dyuHHty t>eKan H. (\ 177(i. The chr«>nicle«i which are 
gathered in the 'MianikHMi Hmiks.** The Chan dynasty Ijeffan H. i\ W'Sl. 
and contiuueil until H. i\ *1VX The only known relic of these dynasties 
is ten stone druniN diMNivered alMJut <»iK> A, I>. They are st4>ne pillars 
ni(*Hsuring IH to liTi inrhen high an<l *2H incites across, an<t covere^l with 
iuMTriptions. The (*hine»e whU was built in the r«»ign of Hwang tl^ who 
is culled the Napoleon of (*hinu. 

This monarch endeavor<*<l to deHtn)y all the records written anterior 
to his reign, but they were not all lost, for writing was common and the 
'^HumlxM) tablets** were numerous. During the n*ign of Mingtl, A. I> 
tr>, a deputation wan si*nt to India to obtain the siuTe<l Issiks and 
authori/<Ml ti^achern of IbiddbiMU, which the em|N*ror intend«sl to puk> 
llcly introduce into l*hina. This faith had already wi<ltdy npriMMl am<ing 
hi«* Mibj*H*tN but hent^forth it tM»canie the |H>pular )M>lief of the (*huie«ie, 
and extendtsi ea**tward into Japan. This nKmnn'h and his %u(*<*esM»r, 
I'lmiig ti. tMMiet rated Mith their armies as far westward as the l*a<*piaa 
MMi. diviiilng and overc4»ming the %'itrious trilx^s <m the c<>nl)tie% of the 
de*««Tt and at the ftMit of the Tien Shan, and extending the limits of the 
monarchy in thut ilire<*tif»n further than tfiey an> at preH<*nt. The (*hi 
ne**«* Hway was mill ntanitui witli varied succes** until toward I h«« third 
c«*iitury, and s4'«*niH to km\e hail a mollifying eir«*ct U|M>n the nomads (»f 
ibone r«*gion**. 

In theKc* <ti>«tatit e\|>«MlitionH thi* (^him^Hi* lionrd of the lC4»uian% of 
»h<»m th<*ir utith<»r*« H|»«*Hk in th** hikdi<«st terniv 

The Tn d\nH*«ty bfgiin in rjt'^> A. I>. A grand (*annl wan lrngth«*ne<l 
and a giit«*way in the gr«*at a nil was made, u)N)n the arch of which waa 
a HuddhiM cliiirm in hi\ (titf(*r**iit kind** of chara«*t«<r**, Motitftihsn. t*hi 
neH«., Miigyar. Thil»etmi. et«» Mnrco l*ol»» \|Hit«M| Chitia about thl^ time 
t\'.\i-t A 1> I, Kihh'b wa«* tbf fMirli«*N| pi>rh».l m ubirb tii<Mb*fii Kur«»|»«» \*^ 
CitiiH* a4'«|«iiiliit4*«l with th«* iinri**til kitik'd<»in. thoiiK'b It l«* <»uppo^Ni that 
|*nrtttmii iiii>ri*tiuiit*> hud carried on (lirect tradi* lN>tHi*«>n l^>nlt• anci 
(*bifiu at uii ruriy d-ite. 

TliiN Irii'b* «'iiutib*d lli«* N«***totiriii nii»^intiuri»*s to |M«tii*trntr into tlie 
n'iu«»t*» r«'gi'»iis TIm* iiidif4*ct c«>ninp*ti'4* b««|wi'»«ii I'bnm au*i lh«« l«rf*4*k 
Kiti|»irr ctiotiiiiK'd until tti«* riM* iif tht* Mosli*in |H>«»*r. liud<thi««t pil 
gntuH tM'tM«*«*ii ( 'tiiiin mill Indiu \i«»itfs| tht* i***iitrut niid w»*«*ti»rii |M%rt<» nf 
A**tit Th«* \t.ii*** «'\(('iidfd th* ir \ovi(irfH to \iiri4»ii<« |Hirt*» in (*biiiit, «ii<i 
furtii*<h4*<l thi* tii'*t uotlii'iitir a4*c.tuii(<« of tli*» i'hitit*.** fntm a**«t«*rti 
%iri(i*rH. Mi4it>*\tl t rji\<-i«*rH titiiilt« piltrr itii.ii,t*H tit l>«>Uii and m«*t »ith 
t'hiiH*H<* «Mi\«»\H rtit< )iiiiriiul of l'*i lur < i<|ori<\ alio iMiMbsl i%t (*iknton 
aftft a loiii; trip fr«>ru H tK*d>»il. t>v w>iv nf Soiii itru, root kiti<» niUf*h of 
lotiMf^t 111 r<ttiti<M*tioii With t'biii.i of (tit* tiiiiMt*' ,k4i* •« riit tif%t |M*r«>i»a 
wlio c<*iidui*t»-<l II ^t"^^*' I tiiC'biti'i tiiid«*r tlif* ^^lfl•|M*iln tl ig w w» « I'ortu 

gtM"«**. Wbo oullfd toi'btllll 111 t il*i \ 1> 

1 ti** l><it<'tt r •intti«*r<*«* •■iinitiH*iir«M| in |»t.*'J Tb»' Kii<^*>i iii«« i««*f»t ag«*iit% 
in 1»<«>I'. iitid i*otii|>«'IIt'<l tht* ( 'liiiM •»•* t** tr* .«( ( ti«*rti i«^ • iiii iN l%*t«*r the 
dri'rtl 111 b 'J «*4-iit «in«Mi\i>> to i'fkiii. Mild tbr l.iiiprtoo K'tthitiiue aa 
uth* r II) )..'.' 

1 l)t< tlr<»t ^.lu'lt•«t) %»*H<M*) «i.iH «t4*ot til <*hiiit» 111 l*lt.». but t bt« l*i»rtiig«i«*i«c> 

t»r«\i'fit«"l lti» III ffom ^:*'t*lt\^l t% f't*tU'it( "sii.'li it, ^ l-r i»f r«'<.iiruf< «if th* 
iiotorr of ( 'ton ». fr<irii f b** imiIii nt d.tt«'<» ilowti to uio |i>i n tiiiio^, «s It l« 
gi%**ii 111 thi« %iibi»)M** IhmiW 

(Mir r** i'li'TH will tit.d tti«* Work \f*i\ «**>iii{ir«di»Mi<»i\f an.l Ui«tru(*tlie. 
aiitt p«>rt«i| *« tlir in'nt ttiitt h.^«» Ufit wriltrii on tin* HiidjtM't 
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This l»iK>k treats of the Monnd-bnildere: their orrtipatio]i.iDodeeof life 
rt-'irfinii«i p^^t(•llln. tnhal di\.M<»nB» and early raifrratioDB. Tbe effort ia to 
i)'\e<*t them of a'l invft.tions ant) defrradations of the modero Indians, and 
fii^tiow ttieir aiMiia! ooodition during prehistoric times. 

The work contains dt-^criptitins of the earth-works of all rUfves The 
V 4tHit1<*aM'm of the mounds :ti made sccordini; to their tises. whether m 
% ••str*' ri-id**rrf s, as defei m'S hh re i)?ious ^tnirturee, ae domestic or private 
and oilic .i! hoiiHtv. or ii^ s^tcnfir al or burial pla'ee. 

Ther«*I:«"^ofthe Mou ndhiii! tier* are treate<) at considerable length. They 
a'«* rr^'artlrd ^s Works <if pnmuiie srt, >miI the dirferenco* between them a* 
art aii^i linens are r'.early iniuitim) out. The work 0()n*aina many illustrations 
a •! de»«-ription^ of Moindh-iilden«' re^n-^, esp«MJalIy tn|iee and p-ittery. 

Ihe vahie of the book is that it r«»ntains a comprenensive >iew of i)ip 
«i!iole fie'd.aml irtves information about the U)oun<1«and relica of sll Mat«^ 
.*nd disirii t«. The (!e<*iffn i« to present a picture of the (»e<iple as they were 
in prehiit«>ni' times, and to brinic out the real hfe of tbe Moand-biiildere 
a4 It former. V existed. It in one of a series which is devoted to prehistoric 
America, and perhsfM wouid be re^tsrded as the most interettinc volume. 

.\«:«jri«* c >**••«• o' \iii<i.i'iit \rili i'jiui in, ('!»ira;:o. I.l. Prior *.I.S<'. 
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TOTEMS INSCRIBED UPON PAPUAN SKULLS 

ISTROUrtTION BY MK. G. A. IM>RSEY. 

While considerable numbers of crania from New Guinea 
have been described, and while the type of the Papuan is fairly 
well determined, it has seemed that the collection which fur- 
nishes the basis of this essay combines a sufficient number of 
characters to make its description of interest and importance. 
In the first place the skulls come from a single locality, having 
been received from a native chief who used them for the adorn- 
ment of his house and prized them, it is said, as trophies of 
war. In the second place each skull has been decorated in the 
frontal region by dcsdgns in incised lines, and the jaws are bound 
to the skull by banages. 

Noattempt has been made to compare the results obtained 
in the present examination with those of previous investigators. 
This is to be regretted, but the available literature on the sub 
ject is not sufficient to make the undertaking at all satisfactory* 
This bccing the case only the facts which have been obtained by 
observation have been recorded. In the first part there is a 
somewhat detailed description of each skull, the collection being 
divided according to sex, then follows a summary in which the 
two sexes arc contrasted and averages for the entire series given, 
together with a table of measurements and plates There is 
finally, in the second part, a description of the frontal carvings 
and the bandages by Prof. W. H. Holmes, to whom I am much 
indebted for consenting to undertake this work. 

As may be seen, the collection comprises sixteen skulls, 
distributed as follows: Males, eight; females, seven; child, one. 
Apart from the child's skull there is very little discrepancy in 
the age of the crania. The avera^^e may be put at about thirty- 
five to f >rty years, but one skull having; the basilar synchondrosis 
open, and none of them showing any signs of considerable age. 
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The skulls are, as a rule, long and narrow, with compressed 
frontal region, (airly well developed parietal eminences which are 
usually situated pretty well back. There is a marked diflerence 
between the two sexos in the dimensions. Thus, the average 
maximum length in the male is i82 mm., in the female the aver- 
age is 171 mm. The longest cranium measured is 191 mm., 
that of a male; the shortest is 164 mm., belonging to a female. 
The average maximum width of the male crania is 131 mm., of 
the female 1 27 mm. The range of variation for the entire series 
is from 1 18 mm. to 140 mm. Adopting the classification of Prof. 
Flower for the cephalic index, it appears that the male crania are 
without a single exception, dolichocephalic, having a mean index 
of 71, with a maximum of 74 and a minimum index of 6$, the 
scries as a whole being remarkably uniform. There is even 
more uniformity in the indices of the seven females, with the 
exception of one skull which has the low index of 65 . The olhtr 
six ran(;e from y2 to 77, and average 75, and with the addition of 
the index ofof 65 the mean total average for the (emale index is 
73. As the gl.il)ella contributes not a litttc to lower the index 
in the male cranium, the difference between the two sexes is no 
more than wr should ex|)ect to find. The decided dolichocrph- 
lacism of the entire series is extremely interesting in view of the 
probability, as shown by Turner, of the existence of a brach>\c« 
phalic as well as a dolichocephalic ty(>e on the island of New 
(fuinra, and I more than ever re^^ret that the exact locality (rom 
which the coljec tion under consideration comes is net kno^n. 
It may \k* notcil here, however, that the uniformity which k<'"<^'^- 
ally prevails m the cephalic index, as well as in the other imp. tr- 
taut in«iueN <»! the cranium, render it extremely likely thit the 
crania are frotii a sin-^Ie ItH.iIitv. How much b^jht can bo 
thrown on the location of this re^j.on by the carvin;^^ on the 
front il bonrs remains yet to Ik' s<'en 

M M \l k- "S I»| I i| \ l|\ I 11 \ I • M ^ i;> W M. II hot \»| N 

< bif mforination in n;Mril to the crama <ieHcril><*«l bv l)r' 
l)j»rNt\ m ihr prr edoi^ p«::' ^ mer«'ly enables \i\ to ItKiate them 
in a •^••n« ral w.iy in th»- island of New (tuniea The s j cap*ain 
uho tirotj;'ht th<*m to this c«»tiiiirv atVirmed. s«> it is stat»'d, that 
th« y Here obt.on**! from anatm* dm 1, and it is probible that 
th« y cam*- ln>ni th»' vu uuty t>f some of the p »rts of thf i%!and 
I h it th' y canir from tins isl.ind isvonMrinetj by th«- cranio*.o;ji- 
cal char.utff'' ol the ^\trt nti« n-*, and iii««re e-.p*-. la ly bv their 
utiHj ir emb'-liishm* nts, the latter d tl 'i\n\:^ from those of H >rneo 
and oth«-r isl.m Is lrt»fn wim h eximples h ivr b' en snured. 

.\s a mattrr of c mrsc in Ati is! ml o! ti'ie '^r-at si/c i>f New 
(fijiiir a. th'"re arf nuiUTous more or ie>^ d st net groups lo 
jK*«»|)Ici and corres|».»n':'n ; ^jr-mps ot art f)h« nomena, and when 
these b » omi*' !>'tter knov^ntheie uill proSib v l>e little d fficuity 
in rele^j itm^ th<se sknlU to their prop»»r people an I province 
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It seems not unlikely that they are from the northern shores ot 
the Papuan Gulf, in the British protectorate, since the decorative 
designs seem to affiliate pretty closely with those of this dis- 
trict, as illustrated by Haddon;* and Chalmers describes en- 
(graved skulls as commonly preserved in the temples of that 
locality. 

It seems pretty well established that skulls of friends as well 
as of foes were preserved and prized by these peoples, and I get 
the impression from the care taken of the specimens under con- 
sideration, and the tasteful elaboration of the decorative features, 
that they were the skulls of members of the tribes or families 
owning them, rather than of enemies. Chalmers is quoted by 
tiaddon as saying that he saw in the temples of the village of 
Maina ''numerous skulls of men, women and children, crocodiles 
and wild boars, also many breasts of the cassowary. All are 
carved and many painted. The human skulls are of those who 
have been killed and eaten. « * • j fancy each man who 
has killed or helped to kill a foe has his own peculiar painting 
and carving on the skull.'** This author suggests that the 
skulls may have been used as offerings to the wicker images 
seen in the temples. It is p^>ssible that Chalmers' idea that the 
skulls seen were the skulls of enemies taken in battle was only 
a guess. I do not have sufficient of the literature of the subject 
at hand to enter into a discussion of this point, but believe it to 
be a (act sufficiently well established that among many of the 
insular peoples skulls of friends and relatives were preserved and 
revered as sacred relics, and even in cases became the subject of 
superstitious veneration or worship; and this is certainly much 
more reasonable than to suppose that any such feelm^s should 
extend to the skulls of strangers and enemies. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that the skulls of enemies were and still are taken 
and preserved by these and many other peoples; the reason most 
commonly given bemg the belief that they imparted to the 
l>osscssor some of the enviable qualities of the person represented, 
beside no end of magic influence. These skulls were used as 
drinking cups and may have been thought to impart extraordin- 
ary properties to the liquin used. Employed thus and for cere- 
monial purposes they were probably painted, en{»rrved or other- 
wise ornamented, but I have difficulty in believmg they would 
be carefully kept intact, preserved with great care and elabor- 
ately ornamented as are the skulls here considered. 

The preservation of these *»kulls was evidently a matter of 
much concern to the o\%ners. It was essential that they should 
be perfect in every detail. Ksf^ecial care was taken that no part 
should be lost. The jaws were secured by fastenings at the 
right and left and in front. The teeth were carefclly tied in and 
wnen lost were replaced by artificial teeth made of wood or 
other material shaped in imitation of the original teeth. 
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It is ap|>arcnt that not only were the crania of this collec- 
tion cared for in the most scrupulous manner, but that xsthetic 
considerations were of importance. All the seventeen skulls are 
decorated with designs engraved on the frontal bone, and in two 
canes (40,613 and 40,618] the figures extend back over the cor- 
onal suture to the parietal bones. Viewed from the front all are 
centrally placed, as seen in the plates. In execution the work is 
not of a hit;h order; the scratchy lines, evidently engraved in the 
m;tin with a sharp point, straggle about in a haphazard way. 
My illustrations, figures 7 to 13, engraved one-half actual site, 
were secured by working over carefully made rubbings with a 
fine pen point, thus preserving, as far as possible, the scratched 




effects. Some of them are quite deep, but none are regular or 
even, while the broader areas are, in many cases, worked down 
slightlv all over by scratchinfi and scrapiug. All the designs 
are comparatiuely simple, not embodying more than two or 
three elements in any case. It is my impression that all are 
significant, being totems or hdving their orii^in in the crude 
mythologic conceptions of the people. Nearly all embody 
easily disiiugULshcd animal forms The more formal examples, 
approaching the purely geometric, arc also doubtless animal 
derivatives or representations of land, water or other natural 
phenomena. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR ON THE INSCRIBED 
FIGURES 
The above extracts are Trom publication 21, Anthropological 
series. Vol. 11, No. 1, Field Columbian Museum. The cuts 
used are those which appeared :n the publication and which 
have been kindly loaned. The designs of making the extracts 
is not so much to describe the anatomical characteristics of the 
sicutis, nor even to show the characteristic ornamentation, but to 
exhibit the totemistic figures as to draw attention to the strik- 
ing resemblance between them and the figures which are very 
common among the tribes of North America. The most strik- 
ing analogies arc contained in the emblematic mounds ol the 
state of Wisconsin. The very conventional shapes which are 
found upon the skulls are also very common in these earthworks 
or gigantic bas-relicfs. It is not claimed that there is any con- 
nection between these widely separated peoples, but the analo- 
gies arc all the more suryrising on this account. The Papuans 
and the Maoris and the Australians constitute three divi>ions;uf 
theiie the Australians form the first division, the Figures- the peo- 
ple of the -second division, while th- Samoans, Tongas, the in- 
hebitants of the Caroline Islands, Marquesas and the Sandwich 
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with flaunting eyes, protruding tongues, defiant mien, and painted 
with red and white pigments, calculated to inspire the Maoris 
with a feeling of superstitious veneration. These were regarded 
as the progenitors of the principal tribes The idols remind us 
of the carved fij^ures that were common among the Cherokees 
and Choctawsof the Gulf States. The custom of burying with 
the Chief or warrior his weapons and accoutrements also reminds 
us of the American custom. 

The principal weapon of war was a spear-like instrument, 
beautifully carved to represent a grotesque human head, from 
which the tongue protruded. In the New Hebrides it was the 
custom to represent the Chief who had gone to the Shades by 
carved wooden images called "mummies.'* Some of these have 
red skulls, covered with sun-baked clay to make them look like 
faces and all real objects of worship. 

They have also in this island representations of the sun and 
moon carved upon grave stones; as well as carved faces showing 
that there was a worship of the heavenly bodies as well as ances- 
tors. The official hieroglyphic for the soul of the dead is a con- 
ventional face, the superstition being that the dead ordered the 
affairs of the earth. Wooden *'demits'* are placed within a house 
which is in the middle of a semicircle on the top of which is a 
face of hideous and ferocious aspect. Stone "demits*' also have 
crescent moons and rainbows painted on them. The tattooing 
and head-baking are the most remarkable customs among these 





Kic. lo. Hiril I'titcMii I- mm .skull. I- n;. ii. r.iii:r,»voc| I)c«iiv'»i 
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tribes. See B. T. Somcrville's notes on the Island of the New 
Hcbrule'i. Journal of Anthropological Institute. August. '93.) 
The custom was to tattoo the face during life with various 
figures; after death to cut the figures deeply with dyed chisels 
made of bone, thus makinc; deep furrows iu the skin, p.Tpetua- 
ting the patterns and accentuating them by a postmortem pro- 
cess; this will perhaps account for the fi<;ures which were in- 
scribed upoh the Papuan skulls, thou;;h the tattooing was gener- 
ally on the face instead of on the top of the head. It was the 
custom, however, among the North American tribes to scarify 
the head. leaving the hair to repreNent the totems. The skulls 
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which were discovered by Mr. Gushing in the Florida Keyes 
still contained the totems which had been marked in this way. 
The reverse of this may have been common among the Papuans. 
scarifying the head with the totems. It was no uncommon 
thing for the head of a b<:1ovcd relative to be embalmed. It was 
a superstition that departed chiefs and prominent ancestors, in 
some mysterious way, were continually present among the peo- 
ple. A very strikinf; analogy is found in the custom of expos- 
ing the skulls of the heads of enemies on posts as trophies of 
value, while those of the friends were sacredly guarded; these 
were exposed near the village so that their prowess might be 
seen, exactly as the North American Indians were accustomed 
to bsten the scalps of their enemies to posts near their villages. 
The baked heads of the Maoris were preserved, all bearing 
marks of the tattooing. The process of embalming consisted in 
the removal of the interior and baking. Head-hunting was 
more in the nature of the war-like practice ol scalpmg. The 
honor of the warrior consisted in the number of skulls or heads 
he could gather as the number of scalps did among Indian 
warriors. Among the Southern tribes heads seem to have been 
gathered, for the excavations of the mounds have in a few cases 
revealed head* that were scp.irate from the bodies. The writer 
has found among the Kmblematic mounds bodies which had 




Ik-cr "biitiitled" jnd pl.ucd in tows wtlh a hcjil on top of each 
bumJIc or (1 (I hcip of bones, the (otem symbol of the clan being 
found l^t)l^^hJ|x: of the b.isrclict m dfth. the effigy ofa turtle 
or froi; or piiicun or a ^u^llow t>cin;; very commnn. 

A- t<i the untm-il fi^'urcN on the kWuIX and their rc«emb- 
lancc to the an[m.il fi.:iire>. or |i<l(-tii\. it l^ ditliiult to account 
for tliem The *un ^y^Tll>ol■^ in the sli.tjie nt dottnl t'iclcs ii 
wcrld wiile It tii.iy h.ive bren tr.l^^t1lllt' >l Irom cunlmeni to 
isUnd jtid fr'Xii i->l.md to distant coniinrnl The vame symbol 
IS found in t'ential .'\mrru j covering the roli-.t ol the priests, as 
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well u in Babylonia and Chaldea, and the same Ictnd of peaked 
cap is seen on the head of the priests. But when we come to 
the bird fij^urcs, the Trogs, duck and the serpent mouth, and find 
that they have the same conventional shape in Wisconsin and 
Tennessee that they have among the Papuans of New (Juniea we 
are non-plussed. The sun symbol is not often found in so close 
connection with the animal effigies but it is often seen in connec- 
tion with the serpent figures, and what is more the inscribed 




shells which contain the serpent symbol and the sun symbol 
combined are generally found on the bodies of the buried dead, 
showing the same superstition about the connection of the soul 
with the tottfm of the clan or individual prevailed among the un- 
civilized tribes throughout the world. May it not be that the 
custom of inscribing these animal figures on the skulls is a sur- 
vival ol the /oolatry which prevailed, and a proof of the wide 
distribution of the totem system. 
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THE BONE AGE IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

H\ ST K I'M FN* l>. I'KET. 

The description given by Mr. G. E. Laidlow of the bone 
relics in Canada introduces the question whether there was fiot 
a bone age in Euro(>e and in America. The division of the pre- 
historic period into the three ages is based upon the preponeer- 
ance of rude stone, polished stone and bronze relics, though no 
one claims that there was any hard and fast hnes between them 
or even that any one age was entirely free from the relics which 
preponderated in the other. This is certainly true of the more 
advanced ages for the Neolithic age presents so many rude stone 
relics that it is at times difficult to distinguish it from the Paleo- 
lithic; and the Bronze age presents so many stone and co)>per 
relics that it is difficult to draw the line between the two Now 
it is even claimed by some that there was a copper age between 
the Neolithic and the Bron/c, and that copper was a matter of 
commerce between the people on the Mediterranean and those 
to the Northward. The Bronze was introduced into Europe 
after the discovery of the mines, and when tin was sufficiently 
abundant to be amalgamated with copfier and make a new 
metal. This would bring the Bron/e age to a comparatively 
late period, and would place the Cop|>cr age in the same tclative 
age in Eurofx; that it is in America. The Bone age of course 
would be much earlier than copper and would naturally come 
between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic and mi^ht well be es- 
tablished as indicating an intermediate sta^c of progress and a 
specific candition of sciciety. 

There are many bone relics on the islands oflTthe Coast of 
California. The consrj»nments sent to the museums arc re|)lete 
with shells and bt nrs, some of weather worn and uater worn. 
indic«itin'.r a very conMclrr.ihle a-^c. though no such age as the 
Paleolitluc relics exhibit. These shell rrlics are '^'rnerallv 
wrou^jht into artistic sh.i|K's. pri»l>aMy us«d as ornaments ot the 
|>erson as the colors are bn^lii and luMutifiil. the aUilone shells 
Ikmo'^ very abundant. I hr bone irnpl. inmls art rude but were 
e\idnntiv vrry ust-'il m the ui.lusln i! arts. \Vc may ^.ly that 
the l<-ll«Tal on seashore tribes ol California were in the Bine age. 
thou ;li ihey h i.l a f«vv pr*( kr<| stone r* lies and some pottery 
The hunl'f trib* s ot up'wr C" »n.ida were also in the Bone age 
Tli'M.* <»n \Ur bordrrs ol th«* «irrii |^ik(s, in New York State 
anil in N« w K'l^an*! u«r»- in thf N«*«M:*h'4' •«^^'\ •*'* polishtd 
stone r- !■- s wtrr v» ry abuml.mt ani(»n^ tin m 

A t om'».iriMin b« twr» n tli<r r«*lus ot ilw A^h Un^.s ot Canada 
and tlio^r of ihe CIV'S ••! l.tin-ji*- u . i be appropriate in \ie\v of 
this pos^.Mf si.tnni^Miin It m.iy h** n*«f"»^afy to m.ike the dis- 
tinc*ion iKtaren th«- ca\'c i t>nt<ntN m.u h « loser and ret «• Miize the 
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horizons in them very carefully before we are ptepared to draw 
this comparison, but this is a work which should be done whether 
there was any Hone age or not. 

The discovery of bone relics among the ash beds of Can- 
ada reminds us of the discoveries of relics in the bone-caves 
of Cracow in Poland by Prof. F. Komer. In these caves there 
were many bone relics, but they are associated with the re- 
Imains of extinct animals nndevidentlybelonged to the Paleo- 
tithicage. There were different caves, some of which con- 
tained relics belonging to the Noelithic age» but others con- 
ained relics which must be ascribed to the earliest epoch of 
the Paleolithic age. The following description of them is 
taken from the monograph prepared by Prof. Komer: **The 
cave of Jakzmanowick is the oldest of the caves thus far ex- 
plored; at least it contained the largest number of the bone, 
of extinct animals and relics which are associated with them' 
From this cave came a knife made of the tusk of the wild 
boar, ground down, so that the enamel constituted the edge; 
barbed arrow head madi* of bone; also bone beads, boring 
instruments, several awls, a bone needle with an eye, an imple, 
ment in the ''shape of a shovel," a stone hammer or "crusher 
made of diorite, and a small amount of rude pottey, no celts 
and scarcely any stone relics, The remains discovered were 
as follows: A jaw of tin* cave bear, bones of the cave hyenas 
of thi' Kos Priscus, of the lynx, of the horse, of the Klephas 
Primogenitus of the rhinoceros, of the cave lion/ The stone 
relics wen* of the Pala'olithic type. Some of them seem to 
have been made by flakes which were struck off from a large 
mass of flint, or **cori*" and afterward worked into a regular 
lancet shaped knife; one of them was notched so as to make a 
saw. There was also a flat piece of bone, the use of which is 
unknown. The stone implement was called a **corn crusher," 
but this would imply agricultural pursuits which would be in- 
consistent with an age when thi* extinct animals were present. 
It is more likely that it was a "hammer" used in crushing the 
bones of animals in order to extract the marrow. 

The cave of Wiekschow called the "Mammoth cave," 
contained many relics which evidently belonged to the Neo- 
lithic age. Prof. Romcr saw excavated from this cave a fire- 
bed with charcoal in it, and in the bed several **thin rods 
pressed together at the sides, sharpened at tht' end, lancet 
shaped, fish like in form; the largest of which was one foot 
long and '^ of an inch wide and m'de of ivory.'* In the same 
cavr were the bones of the Polar fox, the reindeer and the 
Mam'tioth. Th*- presence of the reindeer would imply a colder 
climate, and th<- whole contents of the cave, when compared 
with th)'i': at Jcr/fnin'>.vi«"5 sho^ thit great changes had 
occurred bcfor** this cav«» was occupied. 

Another cavt' at Ka/\kia contained amber beads, also 
glass beads of "foreign origin," spindle whorls, polishers, all 
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of which would show that this cave was occupied up to historic 
times. The opinion is expressed that the caves of Poland 
were inhabited by man through a long series of years, and that 
a complete record of the prehistoric age with its different 
epochs, its different stages of civilization was contained in 
them. Many of the animals which were present at the earliest 
epoch became extinct, but man and tlie cave bear continued 
hrough the different periods. There is one discov«rod relic, 
which has excited considerable attention. It is an ivory nn], 
which is "perfectly round," but tapering to a point at the en<is 
with a groove in the middle with rings and other ornaments 
inscribed upon its surface. The use of it is unknown. It was 
found in the cave at Jarzmanowice. The opmion ts ex- 
pressed by Prof. Komer that the bow and arrow was used by 
the people of the earliest period, but this is a cpicstion whi« h 
will re«|uire further research to dec de. There were a very few 
stone axes discovered and these in the cave at Kazarmah 
These were srspentinc. perforated in the center with a circular 
hole, to receive a handle. They were evidently Neolithic 
The compari>on «»f the rclirs found in the ashbetls «i! ( anada 
with tho^e in the caves of Poland is verv instructive. It shiiwi 
that there was a very riulc statue of society among the hunter 
tribes ot .\nienca, and if we ^'rant the use of the bow antl arrow 
to the tr«)4lt)'lytes, we mu>t conrlu«ir tlj.it there was not v« rv* 
much ditlerein* lM»twecn them. The s.iv.igc InititcrH o! Can- 
ada to he sun- bflorv^rd to the Neolithic a'.;e. no other a'^c 
havuii; e\iste<l on the couiiiirnt. but th«*y bear thr -^ame 
relation to th<' other pf his!iin< r.ues of Amerui that tt e 

••tt«>'1" Mi\tf-»' diil to thrs4' nf I'.uropf 

1 he e\ :itiM« e IS hiffii'-lH <l by the rem.ims ot exltiut am 
ma's IoihkI in tlu' c iv«> ot iMimp** that the sta«^e o| s.ivagerv 
whn h i*» iepr<'scM»'e(i bv tl»e b-uK* relu s lourni in the ash beds 
o| ( .in.t !.i «-\itr<l in lijri>p<- m-uiv v»Mr> a;N».poNx|l ly a> h>' ^^ 
a/«»as pre. -'ail I i rues, or t«» Ih* mj* le delmite, we mi/ht Na\ 
the vii i,M- p« o|)Ir \\\\ . htt tlie a^h beiin repiesrnt the iipprr 
status ol ^.iN .i';efv w hile tip tr«»«.;]Mil\ tes about \%h«uu\\e ha^ J 
been sp«M',iu •. r«|u<*^«*ut th<* l<»ur**t st.i.M* In c.»s» \%r app.v 
thr ilt^tiu. ti"M'» \v lu'h Mt M'»i.'«i. the Amen, an ethnolii'^ ,t, 
h |N «li lAM t<» tli«* (• IV* <lv^t l,»rs i,i I ur«»p« «in anr siijr. and to 
the h jritef tiilies ot ( ana«laui»MM the other, we sh ill t'uul that 
the «av«s with the Imiu«'s oI stub e\tin<t ani!«',ils as x\i^ 
rInuiM «-ri»s < A\t\ braf t ivr b'»n. t* pfi-si-ni the hiuest ^tatas. anii 
the * -iv es w itli t he f ffj«i««*r f«"ni.MU>. the mpl'ile status, and 
th«»Hrc hr.i «!.f.^' p<»!tefv .mil the b«'nes ot liter animals the 
upp'T st i»us, .ifii) si» i|j«- pit i\\t'\ \\t>u!'I lie between thr a^^h- 
be<is ati<l lh« later « A\r p<'ru»»l 

I he Mpitu<ui. hM\\«\fr, h.is been expre^.scd th«t noinc ••! 
th'^^oi il'ni r\»int t aui na!s. ♦ >pei M!!y the (uamTr<>th. sur- 
vived bi«!li in I- 'ir-ipe aud in this «ontinent to a mu» h laser 
date than IS u-^u.iKv a-M 'ne<l ti> it Mi lames (ic;kt< ha% 
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suggested the possibility of its having migrated with the 
reindeer to the north and afterward appeared in (ireat Britain. 
It certainly existed to a late date in Siberia, where complete 
carcasses of it have been found in fro/en ground, and the same 
kind of hairy animals seem to have been familiar to the cave- 
dwellers of the latest epoch, a great change in its appearance 
having taken place between the earliest and latest cove 
period. This great Pachyderm seems to have migrated to 
the new world during the period of cave dwellers in Europe, 
but survived down to the period of the formation of the peat- 
beds and the later alterations of the Coast-line- There is in 
this a strong hint as to the date at which the savage hunters 
first arrived in this region of America north of the Great LaUes. 
The Mastodon which was known to the troglodytes sf Kurope 
had both appeared and disappeared on this continent. The 
arrival of the hunters, being later than its disappearance, there 
are no si^ns whatever that the hunters of Canada were at all 
aci|uainted with the animal or had any tradition that it was 
evtT present in America. The impression gained by Mr. 
Laidlow in his explorations of the a>h-bcds was that the latest 
villages dated but a short time before the discovery, were 
probably occupied by the Ilurons; or as Sir. William Dawson 
would say. the Hochelagans, but the earliest villages by a 
tribe now located in Labrador, with a slight sprinkling of 
the Kskimos. Another conclusion is forced upon us by Mr. 
Laidlow's exploration. The fauna which accompanied the 
hunter tribes in America was just that which existed at the 
time of the disco\ery and no great change appeared in it until 
after that date- If there was any change in the fauna of 
America during the time that man existed on the continent, it 
muNt have occurred farther >outh than the Great Lakes, for it 
is in the region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio Kivrr 
that the only traces of the association of man and the masto- 
don have been found an<l they are so few that we must tc in- 
clude that animal was rapidly disappearing. The Mound- 
builders may have existed on the continent early enough to 
be familiar with the Mastodon but the hunter tribes of Can- 
ada did not- If we take the history of the ice sheet which 
covered the region north of the (ireat Lakes and date the 
appearance of the hunter tribes after its disappearance, we 
shall find that these tribes were comparatively modern, and 
and that a lc«ng interval of time must have existed between 
the troglodytes of Kurope and the hunter tribes of Canada. 
The changes which occurred in the social status are manifest 
for they are shown by the relics, inasmuch as two grades of 
progress intervened. Modifications, extinctions and migra- 
tions have occurred in the fauna. The one great age of man, 
namely the Paleolithic age, has passed away; the close of geo- 
logical time has occurred, the Neolithic industry has been 
introduced, the latest episode of the Ouartenary period has 
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taken place, the Champlain epoch has been finished, the occu- 
pation of the terraces by the Littoral or Seashore tribes may 
have occurred, but the advent of the hunter tribes who left 
the ash-beds and introduced the Neolithic age must have been 
late in history. At least, four thousand years must have 
elapsed in Eastern Asia and perhaps two thousand years in 
Southern Europe before these bone relicsweredeposited. This 
mav seem conjectural, yet we may safely conclude that the so 
called "bone" age or in other words the age in which bone- 
relics were the most numerous, survived several thousand years 
after it had disappeared from the Eastern continent, the event 
of the discovery being the date at which it began to disappear 
from the Canadian villages. 



TABLE MANNERS OF ANCIENT PEOPLE 

In reading the work on the Myccn;ran Age, by T'^ounta^ 
one in sur priced at the dc>tTiptions of the table manners «>f ancient 
|KM>p|c. They occupied the hecon<l htf>ry of the hahttants; the 
itiwer stor\ had no noors except the earth. 

In cleaning out thcM! lower ntories the l>oncH of animaU were 
frequently found, some of them wild, others domcf^tic, the pig be- 
ing the most numerou*^. This indic.ite<l that the up|K*r story |)ci>- 
pie Hung the lea\ings from their tables clown stairs or through the 
chmks in the Hoor. The author cites the testinionv of llomer to 

m 

prove thiit such was the custom in his time. The noble w«M>ersof 
Penelope were aic«sU)mc<l to fling the hare hones on the thnirs, 
where were also the hoof"* of the beeves, at hanci tt> )>c us<*ii •% 
mis^ilN, and tlic hlo hIv hi les for the non-c<iml>.tttants to shield 
theniseUes with when any misundefvtanilin;; mi;;ht arise at the 
Koval h.in«|iu't^. We are thus reminded t)f the hal»its of the 
Lake-tl\%elleis of Kur<»|>e and the si-a \ill.ii;eis of Borneo, who 
were aNo m the h.il>it of thro\Mrii» therrfuvof their fe.ists through 
the ihiiiks in the t1t>or into the water Ik1ov\. 
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THK RELIGION OF CHINA AND MEXICO COMFARED 



BYJAMKSWKKKRSIIAM. 

Both the numerical philosophy and the religion of the 
Mongolian people seem to proceed through evolution from 
one to many. While their philosophy grew to embrace a wide 
range of members, and their religion a multitude of duties, yet 
each was, in a sense, an inverted pyramid, resting upon a 
single capstone. With them the life histor}' of the universe 
began in Chaos, when only a single force or germ of life, un- 
vitalized and unorganized the tae-kich was existent. Out of 
this unorganized life force was evolved the dual powers, the 
male and female principles, the yang and yin. Hy the action 
of these principles one upon the other, organization was com- 
menced, the heavens, earth and men were formed, and from 
the continued and multiplying forces, powers and functions 
produced by these primordial principles there resulted that 
systematic and orderly arrangement in Nature which now so 
delights the thoughtful student. To them the sun is the great 
yang, the moon the great yin; the south, sunlight, heat, force, 
pm growth, masculinity, and Heaven represent the 
W" yang principle; the yin is recognized in the 
^^^^L,^^ north, shadow, cold, inertness, darkness, fern- 
^^^^r^T incnity and earth, i Life comes from the south 
S and the yang, passes across the stage and dis- 

pn appears at the north.the abode of the dead, in 

swA'.iiKA. the yin. 

This masculo-feminine theory of the organization of the 
universe is distinctly recognized as the basis of Mexican and 
Mayan philosophy. The Zunians assert that, "Before the 
beginning of the new-making. Awonawilona (the Maker and 
Container of All, the All father Father) solely had being. 
There was nothing else whatever throughout the great space 
of the ages save everywhere black darkness in it, and every- 
where void desolation the Sun-father father formed the seed- 
stuff of twain worlds, impregnating therewith the great waters, 
and lo! in the heat of his light these waters of the sea grew 
green and scums rose upon them, waving wide and mighty 
until, behold! they became Awitclin Tsita, the "Four-fold con- 
taining Mother-earth." and Apoyau Ta-chu, the "All-covering 
Father-sky.*' From the lying together of these twain upon 
the great world waters, so vitalizing, terrestrial life was con- 
ceived; whence began all things of earth, men and the 
creatures, in the four-fold womb of the world.'* 2 From the 
union of the Father-sky and Mother-earth the yang and the 
in, sprang the organization of the universe and all laws and 
ife therein. 

I I>^ MlJ !te kir.g 1 m «-l .. |> i .- Wi.i im« j jijijiu a« ii « a» AitU U, p 4). HitdrctS. 
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The Chinese believe that at creation "the pure Ichi ascend- 
ing formed the heavens; the impure khi descending formed 
the earth/' 8 The Zunis assert that, "Thereupon the Earth- 
mother repulsed the Sky-father, growing big and sinking deep 
into the embrace of the waters below, thus separating from 
the Sky-father in the embrace of the waters above;** m this 
paraphrase we see the pure ascending, the impure descending 
and the formatian of heaven and earth as in the Chinese 
theory; the Chinese speak of the sky as father, and the earth 
as mother, as do the Zunians. 4 Dr. Brinton tells us that in the 
Mayan philosophy "Gukumatz is positively said to be the 
bisexual principle of life represented by the male Xpiyacu 
and the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress of al that is,"* 
r> while Bancroft asserts, "That the worship of the reciprocal 
principles of nature was recognized and practiced in America, 
there is in my mind no doubt.'* i\ The Mayan male and female 
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principles exactly agree with the yang and yin of Chinese 
philosophy. 

The yang and yin (male and female) principles are repre- 
sented in Chmene hieroelyphics by a circular ideogram, *n 
the semi-diameter of the circle they describe a semi-circle, and 
another on the lower side of the opposite semi-diameter. 
The symbol then represents the yang and vin; the eyes ta 
each are said by some to refer to the c^^g. An additional lioe 
forming three c()ual sub-divisions of the circle gives the sym- 
bol of tae-kirh. this denotes that the male and female pnnci- 
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pies have been brought into ructifying union. In their appling 
tion of colors to this philosophy the Chinese paint the yaea 
red, representing the sun and heat; the yin is yellow to repre- 
sent the earth; while the third subdivision of the circle was 
f;reen to represent offspring or new growth— the beginning of 
ife. 

The yang and yin symbol is found in America; upon the 
carved monuments 7 Copan and now recently in sheet copper 
in the Hopewell mound in Ohio. The latter is cut from a 
copper plate; the yin^ and yin symbols are separately en- 
closed in a square, while along the edge of the plate, on each 
side are found eight projections, which, on this Buddhist relic 
suggest the eight lines of Fuh Hi, often found with the yang 
and yin symbols. The symbol ot the tac-lcich is found en- 
graved upon the shell disks of Tennessee, 8 as well as in the 
hieroglyphics of Mexico. The drawing of the symbol on the 
Tennessee shells also shows a decided connection with the 
'Aztec calendar; the thirteen bosses on the outer edge equal the 
thirteen days of the Aztec ceremonial week; the seven inner 
circles equal the work of seven days, or thev may refer to the 
'*seven caves,'* while the symbol of the tae-kich in the center 
is said by Brinton and Valentini to refer to culminating days. 
9 In the Aztec hieroglyphics drawn by Valentini from Hum- 
boldts Ms, ea* h recurring seventh day is marked with the 
tae.kieh, and signifies these as it does in Chinese that a new 
period has begun- it signifies the beginning, not the ending, 
and probably refers to'tne beginning of some time period in 
the Tennessee shell ideogram. 

The Swastika of India, the Chinese Wan, is an ancient 
Buddhistic emblem. It is drawn on the breast of Buddhistic 
idols, and is a special mark of the deities worshipped by the 
Lotus school; it is the symbol of Buddha's heart, and also 
stands for the number 10,000 in numeration. Swastika's cut 
from sheet copper was also found in the Hopewell mound 
along with the other Buddhistic symbol, the yang and yin; lo 
calendar wheels of Mexico and Central America embody the 
form, and it is found on the carved shell of Tennessee. 
Thomas Wilson, curator of the department of pre-historic 
anthropology in the l-nited States National Museum, in a 
special monograph on the Swastika, shows how widespread 
its use was in America: it was found in the Mississippi mounds, 
the Pueblos, Mexico and Central Ar^erica. From the Toco 
mound in Tennessee wa^ exhumed what he classes as *'a 
statue of Buddha.*' <*omparing this statue and the swastika he 
concludes: **It is not claimed that this shell proves the migra- 
tion of Buddhism from Asia, nor its presence among North 
American Indians. '*()ne swallow does not make a summer." 

7 l«»A\» ifAi) \mrn Jf<ikt, It i\(. Itrtnt >n 
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Bat this Agure taken in connection with the swastika presents 
a set of "i roll m stances corresponding with that possibility 
which goes a long distance in forming circumscantial evidence 
in its favor." ii 

The unorganised principles of life then, existing in Chaos, 
was the Une Supreme Element in the philosophy of the 
Chinese and the civili/ed tribes of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca- I'i From this was evolved the male and female principles, 
the Chinese yang and yin. the /unian Father-sky and Mother- 
earth, the Mayao Xpiyeoc and Xumcane ancestor and ances- 
tress of all that is. ' ' 3 

Continuing onward in this numerical philosophy, we like- 
wise find the number three to be sacred. Heaven, earlh and 




mancon5titutc the Chine>c(au (sji, ur three fowers. ijand arc 
represented among these syniluils by a circle diMilt-il inti> 
three parts, the iipjjcr re|>rc->cntmg Heaven, the center man. 
and the I'JM'cr the earth. Identically the same idea and sym- 
bol are I'luixl in .Mexico Itrinton lays "Ihr triplicate 
constilulion of ihintjs is a prominent fraturc of the ancient 
Mexican philus phy. csprciaHy that of Tc\cncii 1 he visible 
w(itI>1 wai ilivhicil into three p.irts. thr earth Ih-Iow, the 
h<*avcn<i above, and mans alimlc lictweeri lh<-m The whole 

was re reienlcl l.y a cin le'lividcd mt.i tlirre ['arts, the upper 
part pjintcil blur, the lower blown, the i ml cr while " 1 1 

I tie niiiiilirr lime was likcwiT sac re I Itiinton further 
says III tlir circle rrp^^^en^ln4 tlie three powers, heaven. 
earth and man. •I-.ach ol thr-c three parts was subdivided into 
two paiis, 4o ll).tl when the Ie\< n. an Kin:; liuilt a tower as a 
svmlioj ..t the universe he r.illc.l it 'Die Tower of Nine 
M.ines llic ( li.nese Hiulitlii^t p.i::.>-tas have nine stones, 

"the nine siorir.i p..;V'las of 1 lima are connected with the 
relii^:..n .ind wi>f Oiip nt In, i ; nine is the perleci number of the 
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Chinese, so it was with the Mayas. This common philosophy 
{^ave special prominence to the number four; the square form 
of their earth gave four seas, four quarters, tour mountains, 
four gods, four elements and four colors; they divided the 
year into four seasons fixed by the solstices and equinoxes; 
the four quarters of the year were each assigned a god, a color 
and an element; each month was divided into four quarters and 
each of these as«igned to a cardinal point and a god; in many 
ways common to both China, Japan and Mexico, vucatan. they 
gave special sacredness to the number four; likewise to five; to 
the fonr cardinal points they added the center, making five; 
The city of Loh was the center or navel of China; Zuni was the 
navel of Zuniland and of the ancient A/tec em- 
pires: to each of these five points they gave a color, an 
element and a god; the five plane.s were each assigned to one 
of these points; and each region had a week of five days. 
Seven, eight, nine and thirteen were likewise sacred numbers 
in both lands; both the Mayas and Buddhists have thirteen 
heavens. 

In each land this **sexual system of creation" began with 
Chaos, out of which sprang one source of life, from this was 
evolved the male and female principles in nature; then Heaven, 
Karth and Man; then the four elements, colors, directions, seas 
and quarters; then were formed combinations of five, and other 
numerical combinations, upon the same plan of development 
and represented by the same symbols. In each of these lands 
we find the same system of numerical philosophy interwoven 
into the very fabric of the government, philosophy and 
religion. 

The emperor in Mongol land, in China, Japan, Mexico 
and Central America ruled by divine right; he was the '*sun of 
Heaven** He combined in his divine office the centralized 
powerof the religious orders; he was the supreme lord of the 
nation, its intercessor with the gods, its high priest.its Pontifcx 
Maximus. In each nation, after the introduction of Buddhistic 
ideas, there was a recognized priesthood, interwoven into and 
forming the very basis of their civilization. Monasteries were 
filled with monks, and the nobler and learned and active sub- 
jects generally passed through the sacerdotal orders. The 
monasteries were the national schools; the monks were teach- 
ers, travelers, painters, printers, physicians and astronomers 
the Literati. iH **The priests of the Chinese state religion subor- 
dinate to the su-^erior himself as Pontifex Maximus are the kings 
nobles, statesmen and the crowd of civil and military officers.** 
1 7 In Mexico, '*it was theprovince of the priests to attend to all 
matters relating to religion and the instruction of the youth. 
Some took charge of the sacrifices, others were skilled in the 
art of divination; certain of them were entrusted with 18 the 

I' 1*11% *«m1 the ( * i<>r »#- « •! i, |» • s. 1 I «» i« 
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amneement of the festivals and the care of the temple and 
sacred vessels, others applied themselves to the composition of 
hymns and attended to the singing and music- The priesta 
who were learned in science superintended the schools and 
colleges, made the calculations for the annual calendar and 
fixed the fast days; those who possessed literary talent com* 

F tiled the historical works, and collected material for the 
ibraries. To eaeh temple was attached a monastery, or we 
might call it a chapter, the members of which enjoyed privil- 
eges similar to those of our canons." iH What Bancroft here 
asserts of the Aztec priests and schools may identically be 
asserted of those of China. In each land, too. were nunnerie 
filled with virgins, whose lives were devoted to the services of 
the church: they a^si^tled in the religious ceremonies and sacri- 
fices and kept ihe sacred fire. 

The priests of China and America burned incense and 




sacrificed animali. birds and flawcrs. before the same character 
of idols. In exccprional ca%cs m both rrgion^ human sacriBcc 
was offered The great number ol human bcin|;« sacrificed by 
the Axiecf at the time of the Conque«i ha« t;iven this nation a 
supposed al>icct and dct;raded poMiion. If Mexican history ia 
worthy of credence, however. thi> horrid practice was of recent 
origin amun^ the A/i<-c^. and arose enlirrlv Iron) a spirit of 
revcni;e and a war |h>1icv intcmlcd to strike terror into (he hearts 
of their enemies Atxiut ttic year r4f>;-i4.'<4. A. U., accordii» 
to (he Alice rrci)f.J, thry firit .iti-r<d humun wcnficr, the iccoiS 
readi. '" The \y ip e >•( Cn u anici'ic rctirj. the .Mcxitans subdue 
them, and m^ke ^u<:h a sUu^'titcr Ih4i hai'l<v one m^n remained. 
This they did in ortlcr to in%|.irc terror, and they sacrificed all 
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the prisoners in the great temple of Mexico, which was not yet 
fiaished. All the old people say that this wa« the first human 
sacriBce in the land, as they previously sacrificed only animals 
and birds.'* 19 

Human sacrifice was not confined to the Aztecs, nor is it 
of recent origin in Asia, In China. '*In early times human be- 
ings were immolated at the obsequies of rulers, and voluntary 
deaths of their attendants and women are occasionally mentioned 
DcGuignes says that the Emperor Shanchi (A. D. 1647-1663) 
ordered thirty person.4 to be immolated at the funeral of his 
consort; but Kaughi. his son, forbade four women from sacrific- 
ing themselves on the death of his empress.** 20 The Chinese 
drowned girls in sacrificing to Ho Pe, or Feug I, the river god, 
while to Yu Shih, the master of rain, they have long n.ade burnt 
oflering>; the Aztec sacrifice toTlaloc seems to be similar. Human 
sacifice was also offered at thedecease of Japanese emperors and 
nobles since the beginning of the Christian era, and is yet per- 
mitted in Siam. In 1865 upon a French threat of war the astro* 
logers — priests of the Siamese king, advised him to build new 
east and west gates to protect his royal palace. The material 
was instantly prepared and a deep ditch dug for the foundations. 
At midnight the Sanhuang, or secret council of Royal Judges 
ordered subjects for sacrifice; then ofKcers lounged around the 
gates until tite market people came at early dawn with market 
produce; when hap- hazard they seized six innocent and unoflend- 
ing victims. **No petitions, payments, prayers can save them;*' 
they were doomed to sacrifice by a **custom having all the 
stability and force of Mcdo-Persic land.** On an ''auspicious 
day,*' chosen by the priest astrologers, the innocent victims **are 
mocked with a dainty and elaborate banquet, and then conducted 
in state to their fatal posts of honor. l*he king and all the court 
make profound obeisance before them, his majesty adjuring 
hem earnestly **to guard with devotion the gate, now about to 
be entrusted to their keeping, from all dangers and calamitiest 
and to come in season to forewarn him if either traitors within 
or enemies without should conspire against the peace of his peo- 
ple or the safety of his throne." 31 Thereupon the victims were 
Eublicly sacrificed and the foundations of the gates laid in their 
lood; they became the gates guardians. The parallel between 
this recent sacrifice and the Aztec sacrifices to Tezcatlipoca must 
strike the student as very remarkable; it certainly demonstrates 
their common character. In ofTcring human sacrifice the Aztecs 
diflered from the Japanese. Chinese and Siamese only in degree; 
they were all of a kind. 



19 1 rjn« An.en. All I ih n,k *■•! i. p i •;. ( ijilUtiri 
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The reli|;ion of the civilized Mongolian nations of Asia and 
America was a polytheism Their gods, however, were divided 
into two classes; (i) the supreme essence, and (2) deified heroes. 
Nguk Huong Seong Ta. the "Jade emperor or supreme ruler/* 
was the highest divinity in the Faoist pantheon; he is the god to 
whom all others report, and is the representative of Tao, the 
supreme essence, and such is his supreme and invisible character 
that Doolittle says. *'the common people have no image of this 
divinity in their houses when they worship him.*' 22 Of the high 
est Aztec divinity, Teotl. the supreme essence, it is likewise said 
by Bancroft; "To the most ancient gods belonged the divinities 
of nature as well as the highest beini; called Teotl, God. He 
was perfect, independent and invisible, and consequently not 
represented by any image. 23 Of the Mayan deities Brinton says, 
"Back of them all, indeed the source of them all, was Hunab 
Ku, * the Divine One;" but of him no statue and no picture was 
made, for he was incorporeal and invisible.*' 24 

Besides this supreme, invisil le and statueless deity the 
gods of the Chinese, Aztecs and Mayans were but deified heroes; 
they were men and women once, were culture heroes or warriors 
before they were apotheosized. Ma Chu, the "Queen of Heaven," 
lived in the Hung Hua prefecture during the Sung dynasty; 
Ling Chui N.i. addressed by the tender title of "Mother,'* was 
born in the southern suburbs of Fuh-Chau during the Tang-dy- 
nasty; Kuang TA. the Chinese god of war, was a distinguished 
officer who lived and fought under the bannvrs of Hau; Fuh Chou 
Chu Su. the god of medicine, was once a distinguished physician, 
while I Kuang Tai Mong, the god of surgery, was a native of 
the Loo Choo islands; all the Chinese i;ods have birthdays like 
mortals. 25 Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec god of war. the son ol 
Coatlicue. a virgin of Tulan was a f.tmous warrior. Tezcatlipoca 
and Qiietzilcoatl once lived and W4rred in Chotula. In speak- 
ing ol Fcoil. the supreme Azirc deity, Bancroft says. •'All the 
others to whom they sacrificed were men once on a time, or 
demons " 26 The skupreme deity of China. Mexico and Central 
America, then, was inviMble and without representation by 
picture or statue; ail others were but deified heroes 

There is another remarkable similaritv to be mentioned 
The %upreme g«Hl of the A/tec was called Teotl. He was incor- 
poreal, invisible and never represented by carving or picture. 
Teotl was not connected with mankind, nor with human history 
or hero worship; Teotl was a ^od principle; Bancroft and other 
authorities S(>e4k of it as the "Supreme Kssencc." 27 One of the 
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great religions of China was the worship of Tao, the supreme 
essence. Tao is defined by some as Reason or Knowledge, but 
by other commentators it is calied the Supreme Essence, while 
Laotse speaks of tt as the**abiolute pnnciple/' 28 TcotI ol 
Mexico and Tao of China are identical in meaning and character, 
each embraces the triple constitution of the universe. Heaven, 
Karth and Man. each of the latter being subordinate to and pro- 
duced by the supreme essence. 

There is another striking similarity between Taoism in 
China and Teotlism in Mexico which it is interesting to notice. 
In speaking of Teotl, Klemm says, **In opposition to him is the 
evil spirit, the enemy of mankind, who often appears to and 
terrifies them. He is called HacatecolotI, that is to say Rational 
Owl.** 2i) There are twoTaoist ideas suggested by this name lor 
the Aztec evil one. First the use of the term ''rational'* — the 
Taotsts are known as Rationalists — the second is the impish 
character given to the owl, Satan, or the evil one Among the 
Taoists the owl is supposed to be the bird which calls for the 
soul of the doomed and carries it away to the abode of the dead, 
which, in common, the Aztecs and Taoists both locate in the 
north. Among the Taoists. "it is a conimon saying that this 
bird is a transformation of one of the servants of the ten 
kings of the infernal regions, i. e., is a devil under the guise ol a 
bird.** 30 It would be an interminable task to present a detailed 
comparison between the deities of China and America; a brief 
list will, however, suffice to prove how greatly they resemble in 
number and character 

COMPARATIVE LIST OF DKITIES 
CiuNEse Azikc-Mayan. 



Tao, tk* Suprvdi* K«*«nr«. (• m1 tVutl. the Supr»»« Em«iic«. <*od 

k. Wf irv ihe l>« ginning Ctiao«, before I h« beginniag 



Tao-K«'( h. I>i*««u«l ife (•ttkummi/. htictttAl Ul« 

FM Km, maI* •n<««t(ir. Adam XpiVJi<.<H., mAle *nce«ior, Adaa 

Tl Vv, ill* mU mIc •*( ih« tlcaU (north) Mi« tian. the abode of ib«4«ad, Dortk 



evil (lit*. iKf uwl rhe «*il one. the o«rl 

Tal Sang. 1 irdof iKe under m«irld MictUn lecatti, lord of iW ttttdef world 



C*hv« Nn **%loib«r '* TonMUtn. *'(>iir Mother *' 

Ma CIi«. 'Mlraiftdm.iiher " 1 ociten , "Our C;r»nd»oth*r '* 



TAAoOian, kii< hen gcJ T«p«toteii*, hou*«hotd god 

Httft Shctt, k.hI i»f fere Xiuhotccutlt. god of ftre 

Ng* Kieng Kung. g mI uf thioeet Hotoltvoil. goddeft» of ihieret 

Ya, god of wmt HiumlopiKhtli god of wmr 



l«ll V-tiig Chu Su. gtxj •>! oiedirine OxoaococipactuiiAil, god of medAoiM 

T8bChi». the sun god looathiu, iKe %un god 

H«« I. the noon god If evtli, the nooa god 

H^m Ch<. god of AgncttlMr* Centeod, goddeu of agnCttltiiM 



N«ag, "dinne hitftb»ndinaA " <»h«nau. god of fertihty 

T%mk SKen. god of mmn hmnu YaLa-tet-utlt, g'w) ofmerchaatft 

it \ 1 » I r»r M\ .1. . \»T A l»e» !• , •, |:i«t \ 

ft Ni«i»» k.'* . ! ; j-4 I'l.. ' ft 

/• ** ••'lifr ft»r<»i«-.#.\,l..| .4.1>>ilt<'r 
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•Sbofi bUck dtirtl.** IxtlfllM. *«th« Uttto o«sio. 
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Lo Pang* cm! of Arniaas NapaitcvUi, god of aii 

Y« ShSk, god of wftior. Tlaloc, god of waior. 

Kaaag Ingkftk, gnddtM of chttdfM YooldooU, godd— i of dUldfos 

No Koa* MfpMit vooMB. CihoacoMl, ««fp«ol «o«aa 

Too K««t, god of ooctb Mar. Xmooo Ek, god of oorik Mar. 

Fottg Po, god of Air QooUakoftU, god of Air 

t-M, god of vino. Acau, god of wum 

Wca Ti» god of UiMatofo Xm Chobol Vax, godd— i of tttoratafo 

Yama« god of doata Ah Puck, god of doack. 

Resides the deities mentioned in this short li.it the Chinese 
and American nations worshipped a multitude of other Rods, 
one lor each dayr of the year, for separate diseases, and for vari- 
ous places and elements in nature, but all on a plane of common 
relationship. Tczcatlipoca, the Aztec deity, holds m his band a 
mirror; his name means *'shiiiing mirror;*' the mirror was th« 
Astec symbol for the soul. 31 The Japanese Shinto templecon- 
tains but one emblem, the mirror, and it, too, is th** symbol of 
the soul. The Taoi*its worshipped Yu llu, the jade goddesses; 
the Mayans Ix^Tub Tun, the jade goddess, while the Aztecs 
worshipped the same goddess as Chalchihuitlicue. Jade was 
sacred to the gods, and the most precious stone in Chma, Japan, 
Mexico and Central America. 

The Japanese worship seven beneficient deities, the patrons 
of happiness, riches, food and contentment, five of whom seem to 
find their exact counterpart in the Mayan bacabs, the gods ol 
agriculture, the harvests and the food supply/* 

PATRONS OF HAPPINKSS. 
Japanese Gods op Wealth. Mayan Bacas. 

Hoin (Ug Ulty) HoktUl (tko koll)) 

fWiiiai (Mfpcfii btftag ) Caancaal (vorpoai k«<ag ^ 

fukwokujtn (wK«i« b«ittg ) /*t ftal (waito kvtag 

llaikuku fgrvAibUck ) Horaa fX (bU«k«ia« | 

K> i«tt. |»*irt>fi uf (lAily food Yaai-<.'kac. Iwtd of vatMa. 

The *'white being*' in the Japanese li<*t is the patron of long 
life, and the white hair, whiskers and eyebrows of a^^e. justify us 
in likening him to I^zeni; Hotei gets hts soubriqnct from bis 
fat round stomach«-*he is the god of contentment. Rena^i ts 
the goddess of the family, hence the snake, the symbol of new 
life, accompaniC!! her and fixes her character. Daikoku. the 
Great Hlack. is so called from his color. The similarity bet wecw 
Kbi>u and Xum Chac arises from their both being lord of the 
bas and of food%; these five lords of happiness are so similar in 
character a% to be very sugf^e^ttve of relationship The nane 
Ebi^u is the only aboni^inai Japanese name in the list; the othets 
are Buddhist importations from China and India, and show the 
imigatton ofthc^«>(i^ from that region; it was but one remtyve 
farther to Ameriia, dnt\ we find thcni there also The four 
tMcabs thus bccoiir historical characters, for the Jipinese and 
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Buddhist books give us their history which may be traced from 
India and China, via Japan to America, and that» to^^. since the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan in 507 531 A. D. 

The philosophy and religion, then, of China and American 
agree in these fundamental partic ular<; Tao or TeotI i< the 
Supreme Essence from which all things spring. From Chaos 
came life and out of bi5iexual life developed the male and female 

Erinciples; then Heaven, Earth and Man are formed; from com* 
inations of natural forces there was evolved a system of fours, 
fives and other numbers developing into a numerical philosophy. 
The Tae-Kah, yang and yin, and swastika, the Heaven, Karth 
and Man symbols are identical. Their religion was a poly* 
theism; the emperor was the head of both church and state; they 
each had monasteries, monks and nuns; they each burned incense 
before their idols and sacrificed animals, flowers and birds on 
terraced pyramids, they each sacrificed duman beings, the Aztecs 
difTering in this respect only in degree, and the Mayans barely 
that far; the religion of QuetsalcoatI was Buddhistic in this re- 
spect; they each worshipped a multitude of deities of a similar 
character; their system of assigning the deities to the cardinal 
points, colors, elements and days was identical. From the evi- 
dence it is fair to assert a distinct relationship between the sys* 
terns coming into America via Japan after the year 507, A. D, 

ARCH-«OLOGlCAL NOTE. 

Strange analogie» come before ub as we read of the customft 
and habiu of primitive peoples. They are not confined to the 
tribes or racetk which are in proximity Kut are found among those 
which are very remote. Among these the mo«t surprising 
is that which is found in the style of house building or rather the 
arrangement of the house apartments, among people as widely as 
are the pueblos of the^^Great Plateau*^ of the west and the Lake* 
dwellers of Borneo. The latter people built 'their houses on ter* 
races or platformn which mtc placed upon piles above the water, 
each great terrace holding an entire village. The arrangement of 
the houses is uniform in all of the villages, and built according to 
a single scale and measurement; the posts which support the ter- 
races are innumerable. The village on the terrace is divided hv a 
plank wall, into two main parts, a front and a back part. 'f he 
front part i% of the nature of a verandah and is open its entire 
length; the hack part is divided into apartments, one for each 
family. Between the plank wall and the verandah is a n arrow 
passage running through the entire village, so that a person may 
walk from one endof the village to the other without obstruction. 
Every family has a compact room to itself, a verandah where 
they may receive visitors an open air thoroughfare where they may 
lounge, and a loft where they have their s ores. They throw 
their refuse through the f1<M>rs into the water. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM POLYNESIA. 

BORINGS IN CORAL FORMATIONS 

Yesterday the leaders of the Australian coral-boring expe- 
dition returned to Sydney. The latest word from Funafati comes 
up to Sept. i6. at which date the diamond drill was down 643 
feet; the last 9^ feet of this was chiefly in coral, no si.^n of any 
volcanic or other rock appearing. The six men who work the 
drill remain behind under the char^^e of an overseer and will con* 
tinue the borin(T for about a month more. It is possible that 
the formations of the atoll may be reached which Prof. Solla^ of 
the expedition from London, thought to be about 850 feet below 
the surface, judging from the evidence of the surroundings. The 
work of boring has been made very difficult from the variable 
nature of the strata gone through; for the coral rock is of very 
cavernous and alternates with beds of sand; this caused much 
jarring to the machinery and frequent breaking of the strongest 
cast iron wheels. On one occasion one of the workmen was re- 
pairing one of these broken wheels, when a native standing by 
said. **Me have wheel allec samee dat;" so he went to the root of 
acocoanut tree not tar ofTand dug up a small wheel which for 
tunatcly fitted exactly. It had belonged to Prof. Sollas' party 
and the Funafuti man had buried it at the root of his cocoanut 
tree to give fertility! Every strange or uncommon object in 
nature — «i stone curiously shapen, an unknown subitance from 
afar has mana supernatural power in it and can be used as 
magic. The London expedition of last year failed of success, 
for at a depth of about i(K>fect beds of sand were encountered 
which prevented the drills from working. Rut the Australian 
expedition took with it a supply of artesian tubing with which 
to line the bore. The whole depth has 4-inch tubin*^. Only a 
depth of 15 feet could be bored at a time, for, unless lined at 
oner the sides of the bore tell in and jammed the boring rod. 
A powerful tanzve pump also had to be continually inside to 
forcr water ilown che bore and so prevent silt Irom being driveil 
in through the c»ral by the ocean. The cores obtained from the 
.sinkin;j> have been carefully preserved, numbered and stored; 
they u ill be exaniincd here an«l then sent on to London for 
further nucroNCopic examination It may be (>erhaps twelve 
niontliN tili tlie reMiIt«» of these examination^ cm b.* announced 
It is %u;>posc(l here that these results will be favorable to the 
I)aruinian theory of subsidence, but it i.-* also |)ONMble that the 
cores from th'* •^'reat'^r de()ths miy bt mcrelv marine limestone 
and non c<»rallitte. Fr«»ai />//:r///* /».7/^^i/ I jjive a short syn- 
opMN nf wh It hr %.iy> a^>out thr>e coral r>rmalions: **In l8;6 
H. M S /••Is'.'' with |)arv%in »»n b >ar I as Naturali-^t visited the 
Kt'elin^ or L'MToh |s!an-ls whu h are in the In<Jian Ocean about 
<*>) nnies from .Sumatra The^c |slanil> are al«»!ls. entirely 01 
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coral formation ; at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
shore, no bottom was found at a depth of 350 fathoms, hence 
that island forms a lolty submarine volcano with sides steeper, 
even, than those of the most abrupt volcanic cone/' As to the 
formation of such coral islands, it was long supposed from the 
shape of the atolls that the coral polypes build their walls on 
the edge ol craters {submarinn and cease to work at the height 
of lowest water at sprmg tides, for they cannot live when exposed 
to the sun*s rays. Agamst this theory may be urged the great 
site of some atolls, one being 44 miles by 34. while one in the 
maldives is 88 miles long by at least 10 broad. Another theory 
broached by Chamisso in ** Kotzebut^s First I 'oy age ** zccouf\X% 
for the ring-shaped structure by urging that as the coral insects 
work most vigorously when exposed to the ocean waves, the 
outer edge of the structure grew up first from the foundation 
below. Against this are the soundings taken by the Heaglc at 
Kcelmg atoll ; for at a 10 fathoms depth all round, there was 
only living coral as clean as a carpet of tnrf ; at greater depths 
particles of sand came up more and more abundant, until far out 
there was found nothing but sandy bottom. From these and 
other observations elsewhere it is inferred thar coral reefs must 
begin at a depth of not more than perhaps 200 feet from the sur- 
face. A theory of votcmic elevation would carry many of these 
reefs far above the level of the ocean and yet over thou<;and$ of 
miles of coral areas both in the Pacific and the Indian oceans no 
single at all rises more above the ocean than the height to which 
the waves and the winds can pile up sand and fragments of rock. 
'*If, then, the formations whence the at all-building corals sprang 
was not formed of sediment and it they were not lifted up to the 
required level, they must of necessity have subsided into it; and 
this at once solves the difficuUy/' So far, Darwin! 

Several very deep sinkings have already been made through 
coralline limestone. At Key West, oflT the coast of Florida, 
there is an artesian bore 2,000 feet deep ol which only 50 feet at 
the top was through recent coral, the re^t being limestone, sand 
and sand.stone. There is also an artesian well at Honolulu 1,503 
feet deep through 500 feet of coral ''fringing reef." As the dia- 
mond drill was not used in either of these cases, there was no 
core to examine. John Fraser. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY WILLIAM C. \VINSLO\\\ S. C D. 

The contents of the o})cning volume in the ^^Graeco* Roman 
Branch" of the Egypt Exploration Fund arc decided upon. They 
will l)c: A fragment of the second or third century, containing 
most of the firnt chapter of St. MatthewV Gospel; a leaf contain- 
ing the acts of St. Paul and Thccia; portion^ of a Sapphic pticm, 
probably by Sappho; fragments of Sophocles* Oedipus Tyrannut^ 
of Plato\ Republic, of Xcnophon\ Hellenica, of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, and of a lost cometly — about 50 lines; a part of an 
im|)ortant treatise on metre — perha))s by Aristoxenus, the chief 
early authority on metre; much of a chronologicol work« with 
dates from ,^56 to 316 b* c; a lengthy proclamatien by Flavianu% 
Titian us, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria; a 
roll gi\ ing a list of the quarters and streets of Qxyrhyncuft, and of 
their guards, in the fourth century, A. d- And perhaps the por- 
tion of Thucydi<les, of the first century, just found. 

This fragment of St. Matthew, giving the story of the birth 
of Christ and dating from the middle of the second century, 1% 
simply and at once the oldest known manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament! Its nature is priceless. It has the same contractions as 
the **L<»^ia/* and even the slight variation seen in the S>ziac Mt 
Sinai (fu.s|H'ls dues not appear in this far older version. In rea|it\, 
this pap\ r us IS from the New Testament used in the da^^ of 
Poly carp — by th<ise who listened to St. John. 

So, t(Mi, the |)ortion of the fourth b<M>k of Thucydide^ is cmr 
thousand \ ears earlier than our oldest text of the great (jrerk 
Historian. Its value, for comparii»on, i«% also priceless, Fi^e 
fresh) \ re\ealeil st»n/.ts by Sappho, and ines fr<»m that s|>iritcil 
Spitrtan Lyrist, Alcman j/hio.joo B. C) >*ill indicile how inter- 
esting a stfiry the j.Vi Iwixes of papyri h*i\e to piolong, in true 
Arabi.in Ni;;hls arrba'olo^ical entertainment. Kut the uni\ersities 
and enli;;htene<l |K*<)ple must gi\e us the mtKier.tte me.nis by ^hich 
t«> tiJiisl.ite and publish the«»e recouls of the p.isi. 

Al*\fVKtsoi MlNAN'DIK h.is Ineii diH4o\efed b\ Prof. 
Nivlc »it the libr.ii\ of I he l*in\er^il\ <if (Jeiiexa. It consiMs of 
SIX ft.i*^invttt*>. nuiWin^ up two leaves, i%ittten on lK>lh stiles; the 
tol.il iiuiiil*er of IitU'N ts iie.it l\ one hiiii<lred. The play is tlic 
(iMi'^i.o ( Mu*>)Miidin.in ) « •tnd from the |H*rNMn.i^c4^* names prof. 
Nii<>ii* m.iki'H up ijiiite «i <ii.itii.itu |K*rs«iii.i<^e. 

TlU Nf.u 1*sai M <>^ l)\vin. «ijlin«j the sixth lentui) A. 1). 
IS the oiliest (MMiiplete HiMe iiLiiiUHcr ipt extant It umr from J 
•^tftnr iiithn iiiidri the riiiii*^ of .iti .itu ivtit puMu ihufvh in up|M*r 
K;:\pt It Im'^'iii*: "I u.i<»^tn.i)l .ito<in>^ rn\ hr rthrrn, ami v^'Ung* 

e-^t III iiiv f.iffui'* hinj*e. | ttii«lc<i iii\ f.ithei's ^htep M> 

hatitU f<»tm<d J rtiii^u al iM<>tt iiriuMit and tin tin^cr^ tuiicd a |>«altr\ . 
An<i )\v Nii.ill till itiv 1 Mt«l. 1 lie L«*rd hiitiM'lf, he himself 
hcar*> lie M*nt f«>rth hn an»^i-I .ind took me from ni\ father** 
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«hcep, and he annointed mc with the oil of hih aiHMiitin^/* AH 
clearly points to the authenticity of tht^ p«4ilm of I)avi<l upon hi<« 
victory over (voliath. Dr. Budge, of the British Museum, con- 
liideni thir» )>ftnlm a& ^^amonj; tde j^reatest of the findh in Egypt dur- 
ing the laht few years.*^ 

A Copper Agb in Egypt is conclui^ively claimed hy Dr. 
Berthetat, chemist, who Bnds that the itup|)osed hronzc and cop|K*r 
utensils found at Nagada, are of simon pure copper throughout. 
These relich date from the Brst dvnastv or earlier. 

Chicago is being enriched with the spolia opima of our 
antiquities. Among the im|>ortant monumenth recently sent to the 
Haskell Museum is a group of two statues, that of a nobleman 
and his wife, standing on an inscrilK-d base, with much of the or 
iginal color still vivid. They are from Dcshusheh, and are of 
the fifth dyuasty, nearly 5,Oiio years ago. 

Mr. F. G. Hilton Price has issued a superb catalogue of 
the treasures in his private collection. There arc 3,974 objects 
listed, and the illustrations in this quarto of 480 pages are many. 
I propose to briefly review this book, whose cost per copy in 
England is Si 0.50. Mr. Price is an ardent follower of Petrie 
and on the Egypt Exploration Fund committee. 

Dr. Max Mui-I'ER, of Philadelphia, has ready f(»r the press 
**Love Poetry of the Ancient Egyptians,** and is at work upon a 
new and ne^iled text-book, on «« Egyptological Commentary on the 
Bible/* He is a pupil of the great Ebers; but we hope it will l>e 
long l>efore he is that prophet\ Elisha. 

Dr. Renovk, the foremost grammarian in England of the 
hieroglyphic text, leaves no one to take his place, at least just 
yet, although another decade may see the Budges and Grifl^ths 
equally authoritative. He illustrated that these are Egyptolo- 
gists and Egyptologists. Not an explorer, not abreast of dis- 
covery, he was an Egv ptologist. So is petrie, an explorer; so 
was Miss Edwards, alwavs abreast of discoverv. Yet she was 
not a grammarian; nor has Petrie such linguistic capacity. 
Renouf's best work is thought to be his "Papyrus Ani.*' 

A DEFICIT of some Si^«<)oo was reported by H. A. Grueber, 
the accomplished treasurer of the Fund, at the annual meeting in 
NovemlHT. This, notw ithstanding such a brilliant year f or **re- 
suits** in every direction. Will not friends to exploration write to me 
at 525 Beacon street, Boston, for circulars to use to interest others 
in so genuine a course. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES, 

BY A. S. (iATSCHET. 

Gypsy town names^ From a communication purporting to 
come from Paul Kesicr, **p)ay wright, ethnologist and student of 
gypsy life» and printed in a Washington daily newspaper, we 
gither the following: The gypsies have names oftheir own for 
most of the large cities of England and the United States. They 
are quite opposite, for they generally allude to a characteristic 
feature of each. To mention only the American cities, Pittsburg 
is named by them Kanlo-Gav, "black city;*' New V'ork Boro-Gav, 
•*big town;*' Milwaukee, Levinor Gav. ''beer town;" St. 
Louis, same; Philadelphia, Paunomengo, **white city;" evidently 
from its door-steps of white marble; Boston, Pureno Gav. "old 
town;" Chicago, Sigmengo, "quick city;** Brooklyn. Pudgegav, 
"bridge town;" Washington, Belunigav, "queen city;" (iloucesiter. 
Mass., and other sea-coast towns, Matchcnesko-Gav, "fish town." 

The English gypsies have an array of family names, each 
belonging to a large number of individuals. They are taken 
from the English language and possess a correlative in Ibc 
i;ypsy or Rommany lan^^uage, which is, or attempts to be. a 
translation of the English names. These same principal iamilies 
also occur in America, to which country they emigjated at ao 
early date. Thus the Lees are known among them as "leeks/* 
or Purrums; the Stanleys as "stone people" or Bar-mescro; the 
Hemes as "duck-people" or Rossar*mescro; the I^vells as 
"love-makers" or Caumloes; the Frays as "horse people,*' (irays 
the Coopers as "wheelwrights" or Vardomcscro; the .Smiths as 
"horscshocrs" or Pet ulcnj» rocs. 

The language in which these names are worded is the 
Romany; its main stock is made up of Ilindustani terms, a 
country from which the first bands of this c.xotic people emi- 
i; rated westward in the 14th or 15th century of our era. The 
other portion of th^ Rommany vocabulary is made up of words 
picked up by this people on their transit from India to Western 
Asia, K^ypt. l*.ur«)|K* and America. The fanciful way in which 
their above family names are composed reminds the writer 
stronvjly of a coIlo<|uy hrUl in a crowdrd street c \x of Washing- 
in^ton, I) C , during a session of ( >n^reNs. Three politicians 
in a state of high exhilaration entered the caraiidone who "could 
not help himvclf," WW unceremoniously into the lap of a lady 
occupying one of the seats. " Vou must l>e a Pawnee," said the 
second onr, while helping hitu upa^ain on his le^s. **No sir, he 
is evidently a I^iplandcr,' said the third c«>mpanton, rather re* 
proat hin({ly. Hut the hustuml of the lady, who had become the 
victim of the fall, "put them all on the ri^ht track by saying: 
"I thought he was aCheroket' ' a remark which was received 
with due applause. Our literary readers will at once see that 
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this was a case of very subtle tribal etymology; Pawnee is 'Taw- 
knee/' a Laplander, *'lands in the lap/* and a Cherokee is "chair- 
rockee," 

Dr, Paul Khrtnreick, Antkropohgischg StudUn, uber die 
Urbcwohner Brastlicns, vornehmltch der Staaten Matto Grosso, 
Govax und Amazonas (Ptirus«Gcbiet.) Nacheigenen Aufnahmen 
una Beobachtungen in den Jahren 1887 bit iSSo. Mit sahlreichen 
Abbildungen und Tafeln. Braunschweig, Fr. Vieweg und 
Sohn. 1^7* 4« viii 168 pp. 

It is the undeniable merit of Ehrenreich*t publication to offer 
the first anthropologic data coming from the interior of South 
America. It attempts to solve the important problems of «*what 
is the constant part in race character, and how far does racial 
variation extend ?** This implies also the explanation of the bodily 
and spiritual individualities of the American race as *Hhe product 
of its own freographic province.** Dr. Ehrenretch, a native of the 
city of Berlin, or as Keronden Steinen jocosely calls him, **ein 
Sprecathener,** was eminently qualified by previous labors in 
South America to undertake the somotalogic work, the results of 
which are now before us. He had studied the Botocudos in 
Espiritu Lanto long before he started, in company with Karl 
v. d. Slinca, on his second expedition to the Shingu and its 
tributaries, and we owe to him a thorough knowledge of their 
language and also of the Karaya language spoken on Araguaya 
river. 

After finishing his explorations on the upper Shingu in 1889 
separated from the above named party and alone descended the 
Araguaya river, ascending from its mouth the Amazon or Mara- 
non to the Purus. The tribes more especially investigated there 
by him were the Ipurinas, Yamamadis and Paumaris, all of whom 
are largely represented in the portraits and measurements pub- 
Ibhcd in the volume. Ehrenreich took especial care to get repre- 
sentatives of the four great racial troupes of Brazil, the Caribs, 
the Tupi, the Arowaks and the Ges; and the 184 individuals that 
he mcHHured and photographed belong to seventeen tribes. The 
linguistic divihion of the Brazilian tribes into families is not 
attcmptcil here ex professo, but in the author's full long treatise 
on Bra/iPs races and languages in ^^Pctermanns Mitthcilungen,** 
May and June l^>95, with map, complete information is furnished 
on the subject, and during the perusal of this volume should be 
compared throughout. 

The discoloration of the skin among the Pintos or Purupurus, 
»Hhe spotted ones,** forms a chapter of peculiar interest. This is 
the outcome of a disease and obtains all through northern Brazil, 
but more especially among the three tribes last named. It is of 
high interest to study the faces of the Indians photographed by 
the Doctor, most of them having been taken from the side and 
front as well. Some look wild, sturdy and threatening, others as 
mild, happy and weU*fed as could be wished for. The tallest 
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Some imagine that the Indians are all alike, that they are all 
cruel savages, all given to drunkenness and degredation and 
only waiting their opportunity to wreak their vengeance upon 
helpless women and children. Those who know them, how- 
ever, are impressed with the great variety which is manifcet 
among them, and are especially convinced that much of this 
comes from the scenery amid which they have lived. The eastern 
tribes may have had considerable sameness, yet the Al(;onquins 
who were the prairie Indians, and the Iroquois who dwelt in the 
forest and amid the lakes of New York, dtflered from one an- 
other in almost every respect, and the Sioux and Dakotas who 
were also prairie Indians differed from both of these. They 
were great warriors and great hunters, but had a system ol 
religion which differed from that of any other tribe. The Sioux 
were cradled amid the mountains of the east, and bear the same 
stamp of their native scenery. They resemble the Iroquois in 
many respects. The same is true of the Cherokees who were 
allied to the Iroquois in race and language. They were always 
mountain Indians; but the southern tribes were very diflcrent 
from either. They were a people who were well advanced in 
civilization so far as the term can be applied to the Aborigines. 
Their skulls are without angles and differ greatly from the keel* 
shaped skulls. They were dolichocephalic rather than kumbo- 
cephalic They resemble the Polynesians, while the northern 
tribes resembled the Mongolians. Whatever their original home 
was, their adopted habitat was in accord with their tastes and 
character. It did not change them but rather made their traits 
more permanent and stable. The tribes of the northwest coast 
were sea-farets; they inhabited the forest and worshipped the 
animals which were peculiar to the forest and took as their 
totems the eagle, wolf and raven^ but they drew their subsis- 
tence in great part from the sea. They worshipped the animals 
of the seas, such as the shark, the whale, and the sculpin. Their 
skill and courage as navigators have never been equaled. Taking 
their families and the few articles of commerce (gathered from the 
forest they entered the symetrical and beautifully carved canoes 
and breasted the storms and waves of the great sea ncir which 
they lived. There was a wildness in the waves which just suited 
them. The sea brought out the best traits and devclo|)ed the 
heroic character. They were the "sea kings*' of the northwest. 
They were great navigators and great hero worshippers. The 
tribes of the interior, the Pueblos, the Zunis differed from all 
other tribes. They were surrounded by wild tribes, such as 
the Apaches, Comanches^ and Navajoes. Whatever their origin 
they had remained long enough in this territory to be effected by 
the scenery and surroundings. They were mild. luxurious, 
given over to religious ceremonies, made much of mythology 
and had many secret societies. They built their terraced houses 
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taking the cliflk and mesas as their patteros, and made them so 
similar to the rock and clifli that it was difficult to recognize 
them at a distance. They did not mould the mountains into 
villages as the Mayas did, but they made their houses to conform 
to the mountains, and took the mountain gods and their nature 
divinities as chief objects of worship. The contrast between the 
ancient tribes of this region and the wild tribes which intruded 
upon them was very great The Navajoes were a mountain 
people and drew their religion from the mountains. They bor- 
rowed many myths and customs from the ancient Pueblos, and 
like them, settled down to an agncultural life; but their sand 
paintings and their ceremonies reveal a taste for art and a poets* 
cal imagination which are very remarkable. The lone Indian 
who places his wigwam in the midst of the mountains seems to 
be always a stranger The scenery has no effect upon him. It 
makes his spirit sad and his music plaintive, for he breaths out 
his spirit in his music. He never has had and never will have 
the character which some of his ancestors cultivated amid the 
wild scenes. His race is doomed; his fate is sealed. He can 
never catch up with the progress of the time. The 
railroad is bound to take the place of the Indian trail; the miners' 
cabin must supplant the Indian wigwam. Great cities will rise 
near where ancient villages stood but the sava^;e &ils to appreciate 
the thought or the character of the people who have sup- 
planted htm. The wigwam amid the mountains is a symbol of 
what he is. but the locomotive at its side is an emblem of progress 
and of promise to those who will use their opportunities. 
The mountains are in the back ground — ^they suggest the pos- 
sibilities which are before the settler. They interpose barriers 
but the barriers themselves are fraught with good influences 
Freedom has always dwelt among the mountains. Reverence 
for the almighty has also prevail^. The leveling process must 
cease and man become more elevated in his thoughts as he rises 
to the altitude of these great heights. 



DATE AND PLACE OF THE EXODUS.* 

The appearance of the book by Rev. S. €• Bartlett, presi* 
dent of Dartmouth college, entitled, "The Veracity ot the 
Hexatcuch," has given rise to the renewed study of the date 
and the place of the exodus, as confirming the Script- 
ure record. There are certain **ear marks'* or incidental 
points in the Scripture text, which show that the writer was 
familiar with the scene and lived near the time of the event. 
Arch;irology has now reached a stage at which,it will be safe to 
say, that certain points are establisned which are confirmatory 
of the Scripture record as they are founded upon facts. 

*rvr Ul\utfattoQ m« Um map. 
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I. As to the Ruler. The Pharaoh of the Kxodus has been 
identified. It is generally supposed that Ramses II was the 
great monarch of the oppression. His mummy has been dis- 
covered- He could not have been the Pharaoh who rode into 
the sea and was drowned. [The scriptures do not say that 




Ph.ir.iuh went into the ^ca. but only hi^ horncmrn and chariots, 
and the army: the h^^tt of Pharaoh were overthrown. ] Ramies 
II wai a c'ln-iiicror in I'atcstine b<:fore the Israelites reached 
the land- He pUccl a record of hit exploits on the rocks at 
Heirut, but the Nraclitcs arc not mentioned. A poem is in ex* 
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istence in which the chariots and charioteers, 2,5<M) in number, 
are mentioned a dozen times. He (ought the g^reat battle on 
the Orontes, with the Hittites. Amenophis II is now regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. He was a weaker monarch than 
Ramses. The date of his reign is 1850. Nearly all the Kgypt- 





p^m^ 




ologists are agreed upon this date and name. Among them are 
Dr. A. H. Sayce, Bnigsch, R. S. Poole. Mr. Poole says, 
**the minute accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later 
date. It shows a knowledge of Egypt under Ramses. The con- 
dition of the country, the chief cities of the frontier and the 
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composition of the armv are correctly described. Egyptolo- 
gists who have no theological bias accept the text as an au- 
thority to be cited side by side with Egyptian monuments. 
Prest. Bartlett says» 'Theories however ingenious resting upon 
the introduction of supposed but absolutely unknown writers, 
compilers and editors, upon skillful dissections of the text into 

[>arts and often into comminuted fragments, transpositions **ad 
ibitum»'^ rejections and assumed omissions, need not count for 
much with men who are governed by evidence and not by 
speculations.'' 

2. The place of the departure. The discovery of the Store 
Cities at Pithom marks an epoch in Egyptology. It is familiar 
to most readers. Here excavations were made by Petrie in* 
i888.nMiss Amelia B. Edwards has described the three quali- 
tiestoFbrick discovered here, those made with straw, with 
reeds and mud. Thus the monuments confirm the Scripture 
record. The explorations of M. Naville have thrown addition- 
al light on the subject. Here was an enclosure of enormously 
thick walls, comprising a space of 50,000 square yards, with the 
remainsof a temple and store*houses built forgathering pro* 
visions necessary for armies about to cross the desert, and for 
caravans on the road to Syria. 

There has l>een a variety of opinions as to the route the 
Israelites took in their departure from Egypt. No one seems 
to doubt the fact, but the question is whether the Scripture 
account can be reconciled with the geography and archarology 
of Egypt. It is well known that Pithom and SuccoCh are tn 
the northeast ptrt of Egypt, and not very far from the Mediter- 
rannean sea. It was the seat of Empire for Rameses, the 
kings who reigned about the time the exodus took place; l>e* 
tween this place and the "Bitter sea,'* or sea of Mara is a long 
interval of more than a half of a degree of latitude. Brugsch 
places the route near Migdol, a little south of Pithom and rep- 
resents that the people passed along near the seashore to the 
Eastward but finally turned down toward the wilderness and 
encamped on the east side of Suez, and then marched into the 
wilderness of Sinai. Four geographical points which the 
Scriptures mention. Ramses Succoth Etham, and Migdol, a day 
distance from one another, have been identified, and a letter 
written thirty centuries ago reporting a journey from the 
Royal Palace Ramses. It was here, in the Sarl>onian bog, near 
the sea>coast that a great wave took by surprise the Egyptian 
cavalry and the war chariots. This is known as PowelPs route. 
[See m^p.] 

3. The route taken. Mr. Naville says: **In going to 
Canaan they had the choice between two different roads. There 
was one in the north, which, passing through Tanis and Daph* 
•xn, reached the Mediterranean and skirt^ its coast It was 
decidedly shorter, but it passed at first through cultivated and 
well irrigated Und, and also through important fortresses like 
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Tanis, with large ^rrisons. It was the way of the great con- 
querors of the XVIIIth dynasty, and it is styled by Scripture 
'the way of the land of the Philistines/ From the first, blefore 
any other indication is given as to the direction they were to fol- 
low, it is said that 'God led them not by the way of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near.' The other was the southern 
road, which their ancestor, Jacob, had taken when he came to 
Egypt, since, according to the Septuagint, it was at Hero-opolis 
Pithom, that (ather and son had met after many years of separa- 
tion. A few years ago the Bedouins coming from Syria fre- 
quently followed the same route, which was less convenient for 
an army but well adapted for a people of nomads. 

*'At Etham the Israelites received a command which at first 
must have seemed to them most extraordinary. 'And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they turn back and encamp before Pt*hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon ; over against it ye shall encamp 
by the sea. And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, 
they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them 
in.' * * It is not said to the Israelites merely that they are to 
stop near the sea in the most favorable camping ground, or 
something of the like. They are to reach a definite spot, the 
landmarks of which are given,— on the north Pi-hahiroth, the 
sanctuary of Osiris; on the south, Migdol, the watch tower on 
the hill, now called the Serapeum; in front, the sea; and on the 
opposite side the shrine or the stone of Baal-zephon. The rea- 
son of this description seems to be the following: at that partic- 
ular spot a phenomenon occurred whichwas to be the means of 
escape for the Israelites — the sea recedes under the influence of 
the wind. 'The Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all the night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters 
were divided.' There is nothing extraordinary in this takincj: 
place in the part of the sea between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes; there the slow rising of the ground, which in later times 
cut ofl Lake Timash from the Bitter Lakes, was already being 
felt; the sea must have been shallow and probably not very wide. 
I should even go further, and say that it had been known before 
that this phenomenon occurred at that particular spot, and that 
this is the reason why the spot is pointed out so exactly to 
Moses; that is also, in my opinion, the reason why the Pha- 
raohs built there a Ichetem, or stronghold." 

4* The place of crossing the sea. There is more n- 
certainty as to this, as no monuments were erected to com- 
memorate the story. Three points are suggested, one south of 
Lake Timsah near Serapeum, advocated by Naville, Ebers, 
Poole, de-Lesseps. Another between the Bitter Lakes and the 
Gulf of Suet. The thirds maintained by Robinson and held until 
recently by many scholars, is situated near Suez. The theory of 
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a northern passage not through the Red Sea, but by the S^rbon- 
tan Bog, was advocated by Brugsch. but this has never been ac- 
cepted. The northern one was where Napoleon crossed in 1 799. 
and would have been drowned on his return but for his presence 
of mind; The southern one has always been accounted the 
safer. It is worthy of notice that there is a large plain for en- 
campment, ten by eleven miles in extent, having the sea or gulf 
on the East, and the mountain Jebel Atakah and two fords, one 
north of Suez, the other south of it, formerly passable at low tide, 
now also, except where the canal channel has to be crossed by 
boats. Extensive shoals extend far out in' a southeasterly direc* 
tion. and a long narrow sand-bank reaches towards them from 
the eastern shore, leaving at low tide a small chanel some 780 
feet in width and from three and a half to five and a half feet deep. 
But at high tide the width is about three miles, and the elaborate 
map of the Suez Canal Company gives the difference between 
highest and known tides as ten feet and seven inches. Here are 
the conditions for the ^lafe crossing of the Israelites and the 
. drowning of the Egyptians. The statement of the Scripture 
narrative that the Lord ''caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all night" conforms to the fact mentioned by the 
travelers Wellsted, Schubert and Tischendorf, namely, the great 
effect produced on the height of the waters ^by a long-continued 
northeast or southeast wind in connection 'with the tide. 



A GREEK CITY UNEARTHED. 

Private letters just received in this country by a correspond 
d?nt of the New York Tribune bring news oi most important 
discoveries made by the German archaeologists excavating on 
the 'site of the ancient Priene, in Asia Minor, opposite the island 
of Samof. The work has been placed in the hands of the young 
architect Wilhclm Wilberg, a former student and assistant of Dr. 
Dorpfeld. 

The work has now proceeded far enough to determine its 
extraordinary importance. A buried city preserved almost in 
the completeness of Pompeii is coming to light Up to this time 
no Greek city has been excavated that gives any clew to the 
arrangement of streets, public squares, monuments and public 
buildings, or to the architecture of any considerable number ol 
private houses. Here we find a city, to be sure, of the Hellenistic 
period, laid out with great regularity, with streets crossing at 
right angles, with shops, colonnades, market places, theatres, a 
council house, and a great number of private houses pre ser ved 
in such completeness as to display their general architecture, dis* 
of tpaoe, use, dccoratioo and equipmeiit 
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South of the great square of the temple alluded to above, 
and closely adjoining it, has been found the great market place 
or agora of the city, which was surrounded on all four sides by 
broad colonnades, of which that on the north side was peculiarly 
noble and stately. Adjoining this at one end, and opening upon 
one corner of the agora, was found a small square building con- 
structed somewhat like a theatre, which was evidently the 
council house of the city. It is marvelously well preserved. 
Sixteen rows of seats are still in place. The walls, doors, win- 
dows, platforms, etc., are all preserved. One of the side walls 
ends in a massive arch, which, as being demonstrably a work ol 
the fourth century B. C., must rank as the earliest, or at least 
one of the few earliest, specimens of the arch in Greek construc- 
tion. The whole building represents something entirely unique 
in the relios of Greek architecture. 

There has also been found a small theatre in which the 
stage structure, the skene, is still standing entire. Three doors 
open from it upon the orchestra, and the proscenium, with its 
rows of columns and the architrave above them, remains intact. 
No Greek theatre as yet discovered is so perfectly preserved as 
this, and in the future discussions of the ''stage question" this 
structure is likely to assume a leading place.— Scientific Ameri- 
can, Dec. 1897. 



ANCIENT BATTLE FIELDS. 

The papers have l>een full of descriptions of the remark* 
able find of skeletons on the Arkansas river in the Indian ter- 
ritory. It is said to be a very ancient battle field, as many of 
the skulls bear the marks of wounds made by an arrow. The 
opinion has been expressed by Prof. Walters in the New York 
Sun that the battle was fought between the Mound-builders 
and the Mayas, some 20,U<MI years ago in which 7r),(NK) warriors 
bit the dust. If the Professor would add another cipher to 
both numbers, he would produce a sensation and his arche- 
ology would suit the lovers of the marvelous. The burying 
ground is said to cover thirty acres. Tons of human bones 
were brought to li^ht. They were covered with two distinct 
strata which formed in geological periods. It was one of a 
long series of sanguinary encounters with the Mayas who 
sought to gain possession of North America. This is the first 
record of the Mayas having reached the Arkansas river. It is 
very important if it is only true! 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME, 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal has 
now reached its twentieth volume. 

Great progress in archaeology has been manifest during the 
period of its existence. The field of study and exploration has 
greatly widened. The editor has provided for this by establish- 
ing different departments in the magazine and securing the aid of 
competent associates who are following specialities. These will 
furnish notes and keep the readers informed about explorations 
and discoveries in all parts of the world. The associates and 
contributors are among the best scholars in America. During 
the year 1898 the associates will be as follows: 

Dr. G. D. Brinton. Philadelphia: Wm H. Holmes, Wash- 
ington; A. S. Gatschet, Washington; Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., 
LL. D.. Boston; G. A. Dorsey, Chicago; James Deans, Victoria, 
B C; Hon. James Wickersham, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. 
John McLean, Canada; Dr. J. H. McCormick^ Gaithersburg,. 
Md; John Fraser, LL. D., Sidney. Australia. Among the coo* 
tributors for the last year the following may be mentioned: Rev. 
Wm. Beauchamp, G. E. Laidlaw, Lewis W. Gunckel. H. S. 
Halbert, Dr. Cyrus Thomas, T. H. Lehis. The following 
new contributors have been secured for 1898: Prof. J. If. 
Breasted, Prof. FIdmund Buckley, Ph. D., of Chicago 
University; Prof. Charlf.s HiTCHcocK.of Dartmouth college; H. 
G. Perkins, of University of Vermont; Prof. Warren Ufiiam, 
Minneapolis Prof. Johnson, of Johns Hopkins University. 

A new department devoted to museums has been 
esablished to which various curators will contrib- 
ute Among the museums already on the list, 
are the following: Haskell Museum and Walker Museum ol 
Chica(!o, Museum of Natural History of New York, Museums at 
Toronto, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Tacoma, Nashville, NewOrleaat. 
Our readers will be informed as to all accessions to these, and so 
get a birds-eye view of arch<x*ological relics gathered in various 
parts of the country. The design is to make the Amfrican 
Antkji'arian as broad as possible. It is expected that Librari- 
ans, Curators and archaeologists generally will place it on thetr 
tables, and will find it the best source of information about all 
departments and all fields. We thank our readers for their 
continued patronage, and hope they will recommend the maga- 
zine, and aid us in increasing our subscription list. 
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JEWELS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

There is a charm about antiquated jewelry as illustrative 
of the prevailing tastes of former times and methods of treatment 
in the jeweler's art. The enormous quantity of jewelry that has 
disappeared is a souree of wonderment; the most valuable of the 
ancient jewelry extant has been rescued from the tombs of the 
original possessors. The analogy in style and even in the selec- 
tion of objects in the jewelry of a number of ancient nations is 
one of the marvels of history; but it is to l>e attributed to the 
migrations or dispersal of races and the wanderings of the (abri* 
cators. 

Art has had an inherent tendency to diflfuse itself and its 
vitality, and processes that have been disused or forgotten have 
subsequently been revived, as was the case with niello, which 
was practiced in the seventh century, but was subsequently 
abandoned until its revival by a Florentine goldsmith in the sev- 
enteenth century. Certain similar characteristics are observable 
in Greek, Etruscan and Roman jewelry, as in the wave ornament 
and the occasional use of the human figure with its practice of 
torsion in diflferent degrees. 

The jewels obtained in the supposed "tomb of Priam,*' are 
not very dissimilar from those unearthed by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, whether necklaces, brooches, bracelets, earrings, beads 
or spiral forms of twisted wire. 

The jewelry found at Cyprus by Cesnola corresponds in sev* 
eral respects to that of the Greeks and includes beetl«ss of green 
stone set in gold, not unlike the Egyptian, Persian and Mexican 
jewelry. The latter is, however, much ruder. In contrast to the 
similarities referred to is the jewelry of Assyria, with diminutive, 
decorative characteristics of fabricators, free from outside in- 
fluence, following uninquiringly traditional forms. 



FOLK TALES OF FRANCE. 

TaUs of iMmgtiftloi, by Samuel Jacqucs Brun of Lelund 
Stanford Jr. University, with an introduction by Harriett \V. 
Preston, [illustrations by Ernest C. Peixotte]. William Doxey 
San Francisco, Cal., i^'gA, publisher. 

The tales from the South of France give to the reader a 
new phase of the peasant life in that countr>', and present 
charming stories from a section but little known in this direc- 
tion. 

For the most part the tales are first hand, the uncle of the 
author, M. Clement Brun, of Fontanels, France, furnishing a 
written verson of them as he had received them from the 
great grand father of the author. 
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The theme consists in the narration of the travels of the 
elder Brun when a younc^ man, to his family in his old age, 
when clustered around the roaring open fire, in winter evenings, 
much after the style of the 'Tales ot a wayside Inn." The 
various tales are woven into the thread of the narrative, and 
usually took the form of a story told him by some peasant, to 
in connection with some place or custom which he saw upon 
his journey. 

"Ilow Young Anglas became a Marquis, or the story of 
the Ducks, the Ants and the Flies." "The Blind Man's Story." 
and **Thc Marriage of Monsieur Arcanvel or the Story of the 
Gloves of Louse Skin," tell of the days when animals could 
speak, and the first and last, show how by cunning and super- 
natural power, they repay the kindness and consideration 
which the young hero had shown them, by performing wonder- 
ful tasks, in his stead, thus allowing him to win the reward, of 
the King's or Noble's daughter for a wife. 

The Blin<l Man's story shows how right will triumph over 
th^gutlty, and the latter made to suffer; it also describes one 
of the early animal conventions. 

The hook has a charming appearance and the interest of 
the reader is held 1o the end, anu regret is felt that the author 
stopped. The number three pervades the stories, three people, 
three animals and three trials etc., and is more pronounced a 
feature than is usual, in stories from Western Europe. 

J. H. McCoRMICK 
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ctviluation begin ? The last year has made it probable that Egvptian 
civilitatian br^an b^ an invastun of an Astatic race that conquered and 
asstmiUtcfl with an indigenous race, at we do not know what early date. 
A somrwhat more definite conclusion seems to come from Southern Baby- 
lonia, if wc may trust the results claimed in a volume of liabvlonian texts 
issued this last year by Profcsscir Hilprecht. of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. as the result of his studies of the remains found by that untvertity'i 
excavations in Niffcr. He accepts Sargon Las all scholars now do. at a 
historual and not a mythical king, and agrees with them in accepting the 
date as^igncd to him by BcUhariar's father. Nabonidus. of about 3800 B. C. 
But he finds that a long scries of kings reigned before him in Niffer and 
Tello (Nmpur and Shirpuria), and he gives the historical inscriptions of one 
of thrrn, Lug.il zaagisi, who must have reigned from 4000 to 4 coo B. c; and 
in giving this date he is in substantial accord with Hommel. Heiltiricht and 
Maspcfo. But what is especially interesting is his cnndusion. which must 
await the verdict of other scholars, that this Lu;;al-iaggisi. who claimed to 
rule from the Persian (julf to the Mediterranean was the first known Semitic 

Riiics Near the Roman wall. Explorations of the Roman wall near 
Aesica, Great Chester England, has brought to light many intereattng things* 
An inscription found at Aesica in 1761 records the fact of a rebuilding of a 
granary in the reign of Severus Alexander, about A. I>., 330, at a time when, 
probably owing to some special dearth or famine, orders were sent through- 
out the N'orthcm British provinces that the granaries should be put into 
order and repair. 

From time to time small portions of the buildings at Aesica have been 
dug up and demolished when the adjacent farm buildings required repairs 
or extensions : but, generally, the camp is the least disturbed on the line of 
the wiiiJ, and aflforot a rich mine for tne antiquary, as is proved by tht largt 
find of beautiful jewelry got last season in the guard chamber of the south 
gateway. Mr. Uil Ham Woodman, on whose farm the camp is sitieated, 
lakes a keen antiquarian interest in the work. Already lar^e quantitms of 
Upchurch and Samian ware, beads, buttons, buckles, and iron implekentt 
have been found, one of the latter being very similar to a cobbler's nnife, 
and another being a sickle, somewhat similar in shape to those at present 10 
use, but much smaller. Thp. Roman Sickle, as it shown by a 6gure on 
the Trojan column at Rome, was used like that brought into Northumber- 
land duriug the present century by the imported Irish reapers, who turned 
over the corn ana cut it with a chopping downward stroke from a smooth- 
edged sickle, the Northumbrian sickle being toothed like a saw. and used 
by being drawn through the com toward the reaper. 

A most valuable collection of Indian relics has been presented to the 
WyomingHistorical Society by Mrs. Andrew J. Griffith of West Pittston. 
'Ihe specimens were so numerous as to make a whole wagon Joad. 'I hey 
represent many 
with a few exceptions 
one of the largest 

was so modest concerning it that tew persons outside bis family ever knew 
tber^ was such a collection. The specimens include stone axes, ceremo- 
nial stones, deer skinners, arrow and spear points, net skinners, lap stones, 
pestles. Indian paints, beads, pipes, fragments of pottery, and probably 
others not included in the above notation, here is a 6ne specimen of 
a pot, unfortunately in fragments, but they are io such good condition that 
they can probably be restored. Some of the spear points are splendid 
specimens. 

HetekiaKi Wall, The following item which came to hand Tune i8q6 
when compared with later reports is quite interesting, as it shows how 
expectation are voiced intht old cities: 

A newspaper published in Jerusalem, printed in the Hebrew langnage, 
states that Mr. Bliss, supervisor of the Palestine Exploration Func. has 
lately discovered, near Mount Z ion. the exact course of the city walls of 
Jerusalem built before and during the Roman era; also a number of vases 
and mosai c s of high historical value. 



were so numerous as to maae a wnoie wagon loao. 1 ney 
years patient collecting by the late Mr. Griffith and are 
itions all local to the W'yomin^ Valley. It is undoubtedly 
It collections ever made in this region. yetMr. Griffitn 
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It may be well to speak more definitely as to what Ims beco done* 
Dr. F. J. Bills has now oeen at work two vears on the southerly side of city^ 
The present wall built about A. D., 1540, aoes not conform to the ootline of 
Moonta Zion and Ophel, the southwestern and sootheaatem hills which llw 
dty formerly included, but passes straight over the top of Zion and betweea 
Moriah and Ophel. 

There was a theory as to the line of the old wall, becanae a Jtlaaoe 
showed that the preaent wall could have no defensive strength, and that a 
proper defense must keep to the brow of the hills overlooking the deep 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron. but it was only a theory until Dr. Blisa ho> 
gan work under a firman for two years, now extended for a third. 

Bv excavating about fifteen feet Dr. Bliss has found some thirty fectol 
the old wall standmg in place on the bedrock, which had been scraped to 
give it a firm' rest. I bis wall was strengthened and protected a' rcgvlar 
mtervais by "towers.** as the Bible calls them. Having gone round the o«l- 
side of his field of research Dr. Bliss entered upon a crossline, running Aenr 
the present wall, and is now at or near the famous Tyropoean. in which ite 
filling from debris is about one hundred feet deep above the origmal sorface 
A reasonable hope exists of uncoverinc here the tombs of the kings. la 
fact, no monument in the history of Palestine excavation is so interesting as 
this 

As to what Dr. Bliss has already found, it is plain that he haa disclosed 
the city wall as it was in Hezekiah's time. Taking the charta, which appear 
with many other illustrations in the quarterly report sent tc subscribers and 
examinmf^ Nehemiah's chapters two and three, it will be seen that they 
agree perfectly. Nchrmian's night-ride about the ruined walls after hie fr> 
turn from the captivity had been explained in every way but the right way« 
because commentators were limitea to the present wall and gates: now, 
however* we can see just where he went, and nia account becomes perfectly 
clear. It is so with what he says of the repair of the wall for now we have 
the same line of wall before our mioda. 
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